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QY HETHER- ods ren of Gamaliel 0 Act. ii) 


in relation to the Apoſtles, and the religion they 
: taugl. — good argument in behalf of the Malice 
metan religion, which has made fo e progreſs, and. 
had | fo long a duration in the world? 
4A. e art that . chviſtian religion was 
propagated- by ſuch unequal agents, fuch weak, ſuck 
feeble inſtruments ( — ane of diſadvan- 
tages to ſtruggle with, both with regard to the na- 
ture of the doctrine taught, and the powerful adven- 
ſaries that oppos d it) that he prudently concluded, 
that a religion ſo ſtrangely circumſtantiated, cou d 
never gain credit in the World, unleſs miraculouſly 
ſupported: by a power divine. But this bears no mat 


ner of analogy to the Mahometan\ impoſtute; which: 


ſpread ſo far by the power of the prevailing ſword. 
and was ot a nature politickiy accommodated to an 
and blood. 
a What i is the reaſon and uſe of tha columnof fenres 
in the calenders of enn 8 br. 8 10. 
days of. the months? 


A. The column ſpecifiod is composd out of the 


golden number, or cycle of the moon, which is a 
revolution of nineteen years: And therefure you may 


obſerve, that there is no number in the column ex- 
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ceeding nineteen. As often as that revolution is per- 
form d, the new moons, the full moons, and all the 
ether configurations of the moon return to the ſame 
ſolar day. If therefore you obſerve, what day of any 
month the moon changes, you may conclude, that 
upon the expiration of nineteen years, the moon will 
change on the very ſame day of the month. And 


therefore by the column you may know, on what 


day in any month the moon changes. For when you 
have got the golden number for the year, look for 
that number in the column of the month, you de- 
fign ; and the day of the month the ſaid golden num- 


ber is affix d to, is the time of the moon's changing. 


And therefore, if any reſerve this paper, they may 
know the changes of the moon, not only preſenr, 
but for an hundred, or any number of years to come. 
For if you know the golden number ( which every 
almanack will tell you) you may eaſily find out the 
faid number for any year to come by proceeding 'to 
nineteen, and from thence back to an unite, and ſo 
en till you come to the year you deſign. And when 
you have got the golden number for the year intend- 
ed you muſt apply it by the foremention'd rule. 
Q. I obſerve you are of opinion, that the earth has a 
double motion, viz. One round its own axis in 24 hours, 
and the other, through the twelve ſigns in 365 days, or 
thereabouts. EE 24.2 146438 6 itt vat 
The firſt I can eaſily conceive, but the latter - perploxes 


me : For I cannot underſtand how the earth in its annual 
motion ſhould make ſuch à conſiderable inclination to the 
ſun, and (none that can be perceiv'd) to the fixed flare. 


A. The objection will readily vaniſh, if you conſider, 
the fix'd ſtars are ſo vaſtly diſtant from the earth, 
that they cannot exert ſo attractive an influence, as 


to determine the motion of the earth from that di- 


rect motion, which the great Creator may at firſt be 
ſuppos d. to have imparted to it. For the annual mo- 
tion of the earth is a mix'd motion, compos'd of a. 


tight line motion, and a tendency towards the ſun. 
Were it not for the former, the earth wou'd move 


directly 
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15 The BRITISH APOLLO. 659 
directly to the ſun, and we ſhou'd be burnt up with 
heat. Were it not for the latter, it wou'd be conti- 
nually moving to a greater diſtance from. the ſan,' 
and we ſhou'd be frozen up with. cold, But theſe 

two different motions ſo determine each other, that 
we happily enjoy a delightful medium. Manifold are 
tiy works, O Lord; in wiſdom haſt thou made them. all., 

Q. Ye ſons of the Britiſh Apollo, : 
Whem ſo many wiſe men do follow, 
Pray tell me the reaſon, 
Mi againſt a wet ſeaſon, 
So low doth fly the ſwallow ? 
A. The flies, which the ſwallows Sr 
Deſcend, when in clouds hangs a ſhower, . 
And that is the reaſon, 
Why near a wet ſeaſon, 
The fwallow directs her flight lower. 
Q We ſent y a letter t other day, 
As we were moiſtening our clay, 
Not touching matter 2 

O any other ſoaring topic 3 
e 
Current ee eee 

; Highly conceiting there would follow N 

5 Solution, by the next ArolLOO; - 58 

But diſappointed of that pleaſure, ent Ve 
b hether thro lofi, or want of leiſure, 2 } 
We ſtill addreſs, in ſanguine hope „ WATHaS $2 

1 Ye will not let the queſtion drop; * 

f Bus compliment us lng follows, +8} 1 E 

And the original meaning tell us. 9 = 

F Of ſinging old roſe and burning the bel | 5 - = 

* A. Your ditty, merry fellows, know, 

Came to our hands ten days ago : 
But then our brains ſtood mathematic, 
And all our flights were moſt extatic, 
Till now, like you, our clay we moiſten, 
And fo, by chance, your queſtion hoft in. 
An anſwer then, we'll give you, very | 
True 15 * Pleade Ye, Sirs, and 8 18 115 
Hb 2 Highly 
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Highly cunceit ing there will follow r- 
Thanks to your faithful friend APOLLO. 
In good King Stephen's days, the RAM, 
An ancient inn at NOTTINGHAM, 

Was kept as our wiſe father knows, 

By a brisk female call'd OLD ROSE; 

Many like you, who hated thinking 

On any other theme but drinking, | 

Met there, d ye ſee, in ſanguine hope, 

To kiſs their landlady, and zope ; 

But one croſs night, mongſt twenty other, 
The fire burnt not, without great pother, 

Till ROSE, at laſt, began to ſing, 

And the cold blades to dance and ſpring 3 

So, by their exerciſe and kiſſes, 

They grew as warm as weve their wiſhes : : 
When ſcorning jire, the JOLLY FELLOWS 


i © Ot * 
a» 


Cry'd, SING OLD ROSE, AND BURN THE 


BELLOWS. 8 
This is our anſwer to your letter.. 
Which if you like not, find a besten. 


* 
_— 


Q. Pardon, bright offi pring of a ſive ſublime, N 


Pardon young Theodor's unwary erime, 
My. folly has with lively grief appreſt N 
My tender ſoul, and left no ſpace for reſt. 
Ib, Tue offended him I love,  - 

O let my flowing tears pour pity move: 
Excuſe the fault, 'twas virgin modefly, 
That forc d the ſuit, th' unhappy ſuit for me, 
J late your love admits of no delay, 

Whilſt mine's too vigorous grown to felt decay; 
This rather adds unto my chaſt deſires, 
This rather adds unto my purer fires : 

Smile on your captive wich a pleaſing ray, 
And then Ill name the place and happy day. 


* 


"1 
*heodores * 
1 ES 72 


A. Whilft Theodora thus in vails conceals 


Her ſelf, in vain her paſſion ſhe reveals; 
Apollo now his brighteſt rays puts on, 


— 


And fwiles all day, but muſt at night be go 46 


No 
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No mortal influence can his preſence ſtay,  _ 
Each may, call hi, but none the next, their day, 
No more procraſtmation then, but ſhew 

Tbe myſiery. or bid the God, Adies. 


The Epitaph of His Royal Highmeſs, the late Prince 
| GEORGE OF DENMARK. 


Here Lies, 
HO, ſhall 1 ſay ? No name can ſuit his praiſe 5 
May they the lawrel give who claim the &ays. 
Tx indulgent maſter bore ſo mild'a ſway, 
His ſervants thought it empire to obey, 
The husband rul'd ſo void of noiſy ftrife, 
The ſovereign cou'd not overlook the wife. 
Nor did the husband overiook the Queen: 
A ſtrangely mingled, yet a tuneful ſcene. ' 3 
Here wiſdom greeted inoſfenſive love; Y 
The ſerpent temper'd by the galleſs dove. | | 
Sweetneſs and grandeur with ſuch luſtre ſhone, 7 
In him the blended couple made but ONE. 
To heav'n with wondrous ſteadineſs inclin'd, 
He drew the picture of his conſorts mind, 
To find the mixture, whither muſt we roam ? 
In war a LYON, but a LAMB at home.. AY 
When bravely he the Sweciſh troops diſmay'd, | | 
The brother and the ſubject he diſplay d. | 
When Daniſh valour did with BELGICK join, 
We view'd SCAMANDER in the frighted BONN. 
The Boyn that flows with heliconian ſtreams, 
And laviſhly inſpires poetick themes. 
Denmark his youthful days, the better part 
Der happy iſe; but BOTH enjoy'd his HEART. 
In Britain's love he had ſo large a ſhare | £ 1 
As tho' he firſt had breath'd Bricannick air. = 
Each had his love, the great ones, and the ſmall, 7 
And yet to ANNA he bequeath'd his allt. 
Does coſtly ſpice the teeth of time eontroul; | - ® 
He's 'preciouſly embalm id in ANN A's ot. 
Does marble blaz on the /e pulchral wms? 2 
Waden is HIS monument, the world HIS umb. 
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Having an acquaintance with a Lady, who perſiſts - 


in e of abſtaining from things ſtrangled, obeying 

the command in a literal ſenſe. Notwithſlanding (ome 
arguments uſed, tho not in her opinion ſufficient to prove 
her zeal ſuperſtitious; therefore would deſire you to lend 
(I would ſay, but that I ſhall never be able to repay ) 
ſome of your cogent reafons, which no doubt but will con- 
vince her, and be of publick uſe, her diſtemper being toa 
epidemical. 5 3 


A. Having another queſtion by us concerning ab- 


ſtinence from blood (as in the uſe of black puddings, 


and the like) as well as from things ſtrangled, we 
ſhall take this occaſion to give a ſolution of them 


both, ſince an objection may be ſtarted to the one, 
which is no ways applicable to the other. 2 


But we muſt obſerve, that the Lady very properly 


underſtands the in junction in a literal ſenſe, tho 


yet ſnhe is under no obligation of obeying it. For if 
ſo plain and eaſie a paſſage (for the command is given 
in the method of a ſtature law, where figures are 
never us'd) may be evaded by a metaphor, we may 


_ expound away the whole volume of the Scriptures, 


and give a looſe to the moſt extravagant opinions, 
But we beg leave to propoſe the ſtreſs of the ob» 
jection, that a ſolution may be given with the grea- 


ter clearneſs. 


The prohibition is a Chriſtian, not a Jewiſh Law; 


enacted by the great apoſtolical council at Feruſalen, 


under the direction of the Holy Ghoſt : It ſtemetih 


good, ſaith St. James the preſident of the council, to 


the Holy Ghoſt and to us; and ſo on: The prohibition 
was impos'd, not upon Jewiſh, but Gentile Con- 
verts; impos d upon men, who were under no ob- 
ligation to the Jewiſh Ceremonies. 


But in anſwer to this plauſible objection, we ſhou'd 


diſtinguiſh between a temporary and a perpetual law; 
between a law that has a peculiar regard to preſent 
circumſtances, and a law that is always obligatory. 
To apply the diſtinction to the preſent caſe, we may 


- gemember (for St. Paul has taught it us) that the 


Judai- 
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_ The BRITISH APOLLO. 703 
Judaizing- Chriſtians would fain have impos'd tho 
whole yoke of ordinances upon the Gentile Con- 
verts. But tho? it ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt 
to admit the Gentiles as fellow citizens with the Saints, 
without ſo burdenſome an obſervance, yet be might 
think fit, to give as little offence as poſſible to the 
Jewiſh' Converts, that the Gentiles ſhou'd abſtain 
from ſome few particulars, to which the Jews might 
have a more than ordinary averſion. But what re- 
ſpect can this bear to us, whoſe circumſtances are ſo 
widely different? TH 
It may perhaps be of ſome conſideration too, that 
this law was enacted before the deſtruction of the 
temple, which was to compleat the abolition of 
Jewiſh Ceremonies. "2 „ 

But to an abſtinence from blood it may be ſaid, 
that the prohibition was enjoin'd to Noah and his 
ſons, from whom we all deſcend, before the promul- A 
gation of the Moſaick Inſtitution. 5 : — 

But here alſo we ſnou'd have a regard to a tempo 
rary, a circumſtantial law. - For we may eonſider, 
1. That as Adam and his children before the flood 
were ſuffer'd to eat no other food, than what the 
fruits of the earth afforded them, ſo to Noah and his 
children after their deſcent from the ark, this charter 
was enlarg'd, and living creatures were included in it, 
But leſt the novel uſage of killing thoſe living crea- 

_ tures, from which they had before religiouſly ab- 
ſtain'd, ſhou'd inſpire them with cruelty to one anos 43 
ther, God might think fit to reſtrain ſuch cruelty by 23 

a proper ſymbol, by an abſtinence from blood. Bu, 

2. This abſtinence from blood might have been en- 
joyn'd as a ſhadow of better things to come, as a type 
of infinitely precious blood; the blood of the cove- 
nant ; that blood, which was to take away the fins 
of the world. But what have we to do with ſha- 
dows, who enjoy the ſubſtance ? What have we to 
do with types, who can look back upon the great 
architype as happy Chriſtians ! who are graciouſly al- 
low'd to ſay ; Old things are done away, all things are 

OS H h 4 become 


704 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
become new. But if we are pleas'd with ſymbolical 
repreſentations, with emblematical reſemblances, We 
may bebold (and O! that e wgu'd. but frequently 
behold them) more ſignificant ſymbols, more lively 
emblems ; namely the bread a wine in the bleſſed 
Sacrament. 

Q. #hy any infant that ſucks a woman that i is with 
child, ſhould have an antipaiky to cheeſe, as they certainly 
have? © 
A. Such is the frame and conſtitution of our na- 
ture, that when a thing has been very offenſive-to 
it, we retain an averſion: for it. But the milk of a 
woman that is with child, turning ſouriſh, eaſily curds 
as it were into cheeſe in the ſtomach of an infant 
ſucking it, and thereby becomes ſo very hurtful to 
him, that it often endangers his life. Tis no won- 
ger then, if thoſe who eſcape the danger, have a 
ſtrong antipathy againſt cheeſe, which ſo much re- 

ſembles that milk, which was more like to Prove a 

poy ſon to them, than nouriſhment. 

I have ſent ye à nut to crack, whick I believe 
will Greak your teeth, However, ſince ye are admirably 
Kl d in tranſlations, as appears by your excellent ver- 
ſan of Mr. Dryden's Latin Diſtich, pray tranſlate the 
following Epitaph. which is very ancient, and made by a 

Monk, on the death of an imgenious Organiſt; I don't 

queſtion but you know the meaning of it. What I mean 

by tranſlating it, is te make» it Engliſh and bo nothing 

Ly the lamp, which antiquity put _ tz i at if 

ors can, Sir. | ; 
Muſicus & Medicus Lancron Jacet 105 Joanuts, : 

bin namque loqui fecerat ecce quaſi. 

A. Right worſhipful queriſt; Anſwer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, is a maxim of an admirable autho- 
rity, but not applicable (you know ) to you, who have 
doubtleſs more guts in your brains, than to think that 

a Monk cou'd puzzle Apollo; therefore have at you, 

worthy reader, in an Engliſh OR FA whit a as 

e as that original. 
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| Muſician and Phyſician eke, Th 
Fon Landon lieth here, 
Wo made the organs for to ſpeak, 
Behold even as it were. 

Q. (What is it that does as it were boil. aut t of fir, 
when burning: | 

A. It is a reſinous liquor, not much differing in 
its nature from turpentine, | 

Q. Ie is the pradtice of all chirurgical authors, when: 
4 tumour appears, to diſcuſs it if 2 can. Now I deſwe- 
to know, why .it is not better to ſuppurate and diſcharge” 
the offmding humour, and if nat, what does become of the: 
offending humour when diſcuſs'd ? 

A. Tumours are of various kinds, as they ariſe 
from various cauſes, and ſome are moſt properly dif- 
culſs'd, and others moſt properly ſuppurated ; But diſ- 
nition is performed by ſuch applications, as by their 
heating and tenacious parts diſſolve grumous and co- 
agulated matter, and render it fluxible, Whether it be- 
blood, ſerum, lympha, cholerick, or phlegmatick hu- 

- mours ; whence by perſpiration or - excretion they: 
may be. diſcharged: And where ſuch a method is 
ſufficient to procure relief, none ſuxely will undergo 
the pain and trouble attending ſuppurationss. 

Q. have had the hard fate and misfortune. to enter 
ine the liſt of old maids, and conſequently to be ſlighted: 
and deſpiſed by all. They ſay our very looks and quali- 
ties differ from the reſt of romankind; pray, Gentlemen, 
inform me what is the cauſe of this bales, and whether 

marriage now I am Fern fo ſtale, would have any effect 
upon me ? But alas! I need not talk of that, for 1 nm: 
almoſt in deſpair of a. husband. Therefore good Mr. A- 
pollo, you that know all things, pray put me in a may, 
for in ſhort, I won d * thing 10 be 1 of the. wares 
of an old maid, 
A. It is no wonder if croflts, Nadia teazings 
and diſippointments, ſhou'dalker, the loaks and qualities 
of a perſon: The only remedy we can propoſe ta: 
your forlorn condition, is that you 5 take 
oc at : Wapping, and wait the arrival of a Weſt or 
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vo The BRITISH APOLLO. 
I Zafi-India fleet; and if there be any compaſſion left 
in humane nature for the moſt obſolete of your ſex, 


you are moſt likely to find it amongſt the tars, after 
their long lent. EET | 


Q. Ingenious youths (or by-what title ſhall 
My. humble muſe addreſs your glorious ſhrine ) 
Who eaſe ſo mary grieved breafts in thrall, 
And have ſuch large poſſeſſion too of mine. 
To you the doubtful Celia now does ſend, 
To eaſe th ambiguous burthen of her mind; 
And hopes as you ve commenc d our ſex's friend, 
That: theſe may too your lod d acceptance find. 
- Tell us bow far we may perfection trace, 
How far with her to heaven à riſmg know, 
Before the rays of her illuſtrious face 
Are boſt, to guide our footſleps as we go. 
Or can we here her ſpotleſs wings diſplay, 
And black contagion payed breaſts . 
Or not ( as clog d, as vehicles of clay) 
Until we mount thoſe happy realms above. 


A. So many frailties humane life attend, 
Such ſtrong zemprations our weak minds affail, 
That tho' to gain perfection here, we bend 
Our utmoſt force, we of our end; muſt fail. 


The utmoſt fep, that we have power to tread, 
Is, by a ftrif, religions life below, 

* _ To. gain a full aſſurance, when we're dead, 

In future life we ſhall perfection know. 


Q Ofpreſt with griping poverty and want, 
Young, and unskill'd in all the arts of gain, 
Fierce hunger and melancholy haunt 
Over my foul with ſalvage rigour reign, 
TT cannot ſooth the vices of the age, 
Nor flatter, and on great mens ſteps attend, 
' Thoſe are the conſtant ſubjects of my.rage;. 
Nor ever can my haughty ſpirit bene. 
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The Barrisx APOLLO. 


Deſtructive too my ſoul entice, 
Pleaſures, which gentle au 25 ſcarce forbear,. 


And bid me tread the eaſie paths of vice, 
But flill my wertue does ſecure me there. 
Tet fain I'd live, and like my ſelf appear, 
But ſcorn to riſe by flattery or decent, | 
Let others to falſe cheating arts adhere, 
By. honeſty, not fraud, I won d be great. 


Teach me, ah ! teach me then, ye bards ! to ſad: 
The dang'rous ſhelves on which miſtaken youth, 
( For want of guides miſled ) do often run, | 
And raiſe my ſmking ſtate, yet full preſerve my truth. | 
A. Since bonowur rules the dictates of your mind. 3 
Averſe to yulgar and ignoble arts,. 
To flattery, or ſordid, ſervile kind, 
Whilſt knave and fool play their alternate parts: 


Where but in camps, wou'd you expect to riſe,. 
And give a luſtre to your low ring fate, 

Uoſully'd glory there will be the prize, 
And there you may be innocently great? 


Q.: I have been a prentice now five years, 
And truly I may tell it you in tear; 

F have undergone many a cruel bang,” BY 
Inſomuch that I think it is better far to hang, 
J am now inclin d to the wars, 915 1 
Since a ſword ives more honourable ſcars, 7 +157. , Jn 
Than a-tongh cudgel; pray inform me how © | nn 
I. ſhall proceed, and your praiſes I will avow 7 


A. What pity. *tis ſuch a bud of honour 
Shou'd be croſt by fortune! Oh! ſie upon her!! 
Since you no more generous find her, l J 
We'll ta your cudgell'd carcaſs bs kinder, 7 
And give our beſt advice, and ſhew the ways“ 1 
Proper your courage to great deeds to raiſe. 1 
On training days go to th” artillery ground. 

Or Tuttle-Fields, in both equally is found 
VUndaunted proweſs, Mark how they face:  _ 
With ſtern looks, then ſhoot, and file off with grace; 


e e | Then 
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Then altogether (which a ſtorm you'd think ) 


W , 
* 1 


Rattle their pikes and drum, and bound and ſtink. 
And after mark, what far exceeds all theſe, © > _ 
With what fury they fall on ducks and fatted geefe, 

1 What valour in their ſtomach lies, 
When they aſſault huge apple pie. 
4 Defy red fiery tongues and potent muſtard, - - + 
And ſcale the lofty Walls ef cuſtard z 
2 Vet have like generous ſauls, more grace, 
= . Than to cut and mangle human race. 
Bru!uch brave exploits as theſe muſt needs 
Raiſe you to the attempt of glorious deeds. 

Made tough already by ſound banging 
And make you give Oer all thonehes of hanging. 
Q. What is the meaning of theſe words in the ſecond 
8 chapter of the Coloſſians and the 18th verſe : Let nc 
man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility, 
- . and worſhippmg of angels, intruding into thoſe things which: 
(e bath nor ſeen, vainly puft up by his feſhly mind? © 
A. As this whole epiſtle in general, ſo this pallipy tl 

In particular, is'levelFd.apainfſt rhoſe hrrerical teachers, 

3 who endeavour d to inſinuate the unwarrantable doc- ti 
6 . trine of worſhipping, of adaring angels. t 


* 


1 
* 


But we muſt obſerve, that what is tranſlated vo- 0 
Vuntaty, and is connected with humility, has a different 11 
Acceptance in the Greek original, and is a nominative 
participle join'd in appoſition to the perſon, from 
whoſe ily. inſinyations the Coloſſians were to beware. 
The original therefore may be tranſlated thus: Let 
no man beguile you of your reward, del ighting (for 
nuch an acceptarion of the word Ole is warranted 
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B by the Seventy) in humility, G Ce. 
—_ - Here then we are forbid ſo to demean, ſo to de- 
1 baſe our ſelves (under the plaufible appearance of 
E - modeſty and humility ) fo to overjook the dignity of 
our nature, to forget, that we are made but a little 

= lower than the angels, as to be induc'd. to pay our 
doemage to ee eee adorations 
© $0 toe pur fellowfervans, 
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F arraitable a 
docteige are therefore ſaid 0 intrude into theſs 7 


which they ha 'not"feert;,> and to be v 
their floſhly mindi, bocuuſe they made "ur 5 as 
they Knew nothing of, and gave this affected but falſe 
plea for the worſfipping of angels; an they 
ignorantly, but proudly Rid) God is Acre — 5 
rious, and therefore not to be apprbach d to, b 
mortals. But thanks be to God, that (a8 this 4 
ſtle 2 teaches us) we 901 thro Chrj 7 * and 
the fa 

. How de ue parts of Wario mv # pe 

A As there has not hitherto been gen v# -thit | 
moſt able Philoſopbers any ſatisfactory ſolution of ſo 
obſcure a matter, ſo that it may perhaps be doubted, 
whether human reafon be capable of ſolving it. And 

indeed how can the queſtion be other wi than dif- 
ficult, when one of the very terms of Which it is 
compos d. is it ſelf of a very puzzling nature. For as 
the parts of matter, coneernin 92 which the query is 
propos d, how they cohere, mut be diviſſble into o- 
ther parts, ſo you may ſtart the queſtion afreſh, how ] 
the parts into which they are diviſible, do them» 
ſelves cohere. And'fo you may proceed in infinitum, 
inaſmuch as matter is diviſible in innitum. 
Some attribute the coheſion of parts to the preſ- 
ſure of the air or ſubtle matter. But here we may 
enquire, what it is that makes the parts of that ſub- 
tle matter to cohere. And if it be anfwer d, the ſtill 
more ſmall, or ſubtle matter; we may reduce them 
to a confeſſion of what they wou'd be loth to own; 
namely, that matter is nor only infinitely divitible, 
but actually ſo divided. And as they wou'd confirm 
their ſolution by the experiment of two hemiſpheres, 
fo the very experiment they propoſe returns upon 
them, for it plainly ſhews, that if the preſſure. of the 
air or ſubtle matter were the cauſe of the cokefion of 
parts, it wou'd follow. that upon our diſtraction of 
the parts in any other lines than right oppolites, there 
wau'd conſequent] J be no coheſion. 
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ro The BRITISH APOL DO. 
Others pretend to ſolve ſo. difficult a point by no 
other. cauſe than that of reſt; But as reſt is nothing. 
but a privation only, how can we. imagine, that a 
privative ſhou'd cauſe a poſitive ?. But as reſt muſt 
give way to the ſmalleſt degree of motion, it thence 
naturally follows, that we may as eaſily ſeparate the 
coherent. parts of a. continuous body, as any two 
contiguous ones. And this wou'd entirely overthrow. 
| the eſſential difference between continuity and conti: 
uity. 53 
: There are not wanting thoſe, who aſcribe the phx- 
nomenon before us to «A nature of the particles, of 
Which matter is compos'd. For. thoſe particles (ſay 
they) are ſo configurated, as to twine within one 
another in ſo particular a manner,_ as to be the cauſe. 
of a coheſion. But then, as before, it may be retort- 
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ed with enquiry, what makes the particles of thoſe. 
very twining particles to cohere themſelves... 
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Q. My miſtreſs, or ſpouſe, 
Or ſbethat keeps fry 
Oft by argument's dint. 
( But the. devil is int) 
- Conld never yit come to concluſion ;- 
„ bu 5 we try, | | 
| And in paſſions do fly, 
Vll at length we are all o'er in conſuſan: 
I The roaſt ſhe will rule, | 
A And calls me a fool, 
And to ſerve her own ſtead. 
This maxim does. plead, 
That a vertuous woman's a crown. 
TD!) the puppy her conſort, 
And thus we oft try for't, 
Till the words of the wiſe knocks me dowu. 
| At laſt we've agreed  _© 
To ſend with all ſpeed. 
To him, that is willing, 
Without à round ſhilling, . 
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_ geBnrirismn APorLLo 71 
Such advice that is wholſome to offer j 
So I beg you'll take pains. £19 
PV feitle her brain, | | 
Aud ſilence th' impertiuent ſcoffer. L's 
A. We'll grant then this crewn: Ee 
(As a maxim ſet. down) 
Does the monarch adorn, . 
By whom it is worn 
But as crowns to their kings are inferior, 
So are you, tho' a fool, 1 
Tho? inſipid and. dull, 
To your vapouring madam ſuperior. 
Q. Apollo, Iten, Pray lend ( both) your ears, 
Unto a weeping maid of thirty. years. e 
Nine diſappointments in nine years 1've had; 
But ob ! this laſt, this laſt does make me mad. 
Te ſlighted goodneſs, wiſdom, youth and wealth; 
Ore fitted for my terrene, ſaving health.;_ | 
Aud now Im left, O madneſs ! O bewiteh d! 
Would I had dy d, or been at tyburn twitch'd,. 
When 1 thoſe proud, thoſe ſcornful words let fly,. 
Be gone, be gone, no more to me com- nigh 
Dear Phoebus aid me at this ſullen hour, 
I know you can, if youll exert your powers 
A. hecatomb T'll to your altar bring, 
And thankful ſongs perpetually. will ſmg, 
| Sf.tark ſtaring Margery. 
A. A weeping maid you ſay of thirty years, 
By this ſure all your moiſture's run in tears; 
Yet ſtill you are alive, rejoice in that, 
Nine deaths, You know enough to kill a cat. 
Nine years of penance for your fault enjoyn, 
And after that, add but the other nine ; 
And then with this comfort we'll abſölve at laſt, _ 
To chew the cud of all the courtſhips paſt : 

To tell the world, how many in your May, 
You ſcorn'd, whil} none believe à word you ſay. 
Q From about. Ormond-ſtreet, 

Old Apollo I reet, 
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. wiz The eee 1 
For 4 7 Tives there, ve” 175 
Of the ſex they call fair, AN K. 

Fray, 3 n IN IO 
Her beauty's — 55 3506 1 6 

| And her wit none at all,” 

Oft ſhe's ſick, when there's dikes dee ai ber 
Her father and mother, 

Late husband and brother, 

Were skill d in the art of a'TavLon. Te 
She's a widow of late, i 0d? 
And her whimſical pate | 

Has a mouth that 43 ape to mb water, . 

But ſhe ſwears by her book, 
That à lord, earl, or duke 5 

And no other man ſhall come at her. 
Now they ſuy, that her worth 
Makes wagon Win 6 9, 946) 

For full twenty thouſand fhe'as got, er, e e 
Tb e Ln n poor. RG) 

Shou'll I offer 't0 woe her, 1 \ Ld 

Pray, d'ye think ſue ey fall-ro ny le, Sire — 2 


A. Since Aautance you've, got, 
Tho but a s your, Jot, _—_—_" 
You can hardly fall ſhort our mes ſure, * 
For tho _—_ will ep. nee al 00 
Let as long as you're 
— Ten to one but you'll fteh 
Shou'd ſhe think out 
When you aim at = 
Sure the pride of old SataFHnuſt ail er, 
For tis ſtrange if the taal, 
- Might not ſtoop to your rule, 
As ſoon as a duke wed a 7aylar, 


Q. Ts it lawful EY a” perſon, after the acer Pry 


Tow of holy n 76 Fang MAT e keep himſelf 
an undefiled virgin 
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| The BRITISH AP OLLO. 713 
A. As celibacy ſignifies (for ſo the Greek. original 
imports) a ſingle or unmarried life, ſo we ſuppoſe the 
perſon, who makes a vow of -celibacy, to intend it 
in that ſenſe. I 15 3 i 1 01. 4096-518 
. There are ſeveral particulars, (as the ' judicious 
; Saunderſon obſerves) which-tho' expreſſively included 

in a vow, or oath, may yet, upon intervening circume 
ſtances be reaſonably diſpens'd with, on the neceſſary 
proviſo, that the principal intention be no ways en- 
croach'd upon. For inſtance; tho' a piousclergyman 
ſhould make a ſolemn vow, that he will take a voy- 
age to one of our American plantations, the moſt deſ- 
titute of preachers, in order to propagate the true 
religion; yet, on ſuppoſition, that before he entred 
on his voyage, it ſhould ſo happen, that all our Ame- 


nian plantations ſhould be diſpeopled, the obligation 
| of his vow would immediately expire. But that 
I ſuch a caſe is no ways parallel to your's, will readily 
N appear, if we conſider the reaſon why the foreſaid 


6s obligation is entirely cancel'd, upon the intermediate: 
<Q „ . 20h ORR © 
And the reaſon is, becauſe as the propagation of red 

| 2 was the primary intention of the truly zealous 
| clergyman, and the voyage to America no otherwiſe 
intended, than as barely ſubſer vient to that deſign; ſo 
the exception ſpecified was tacitly included in the 
vo itſelf. For had he been reminded of it before 
be made the vom, he never would have made it with- 
8 out reſerve. Tho yet he might not have expreſsd 
doe condition, but would perhaps bave anſwer d, that 
| his vow would: be founded on the neceſſary ſuppo- 
fition, that the plantation mould continue to be ſtill 
inhabited. But he who makes a vow of celibacy, 
| deſigns, nor only to preſerve his virgin chaſtity, but 
Fl alſo to keep unmarried. And had any one mention d 
* to him ſo peculiar a reſerve, he ud not, (probably. 
we man) base at all regarded itt. 
But vue ſhall endeavour to giye farther proofs, that 


an abſtinence from marriage, as well as from the * | 
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714 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
of the nuptial bed, is an cſlencial ingredient of the 
 foremention'd vow. IE 
1. He who engages in ſuch a vow, deſigns (as we 
are apt to think) to retain (as far as humanity will 
permit) ſo heavenly, ſo angelical a chaſtity (tor the 
angels neither marry; nor are given in marriage)” as to 
abſtain from all the embraces of a woman. But it 
is a queſtion, whether he, who marries on ſuppoſal, 
that he does not infringe his vow, will enjoin him- 
{elf fo ſevere an abſtinence. Bur, 1 5 
_ © ay, We may ſuppoſe, that he may have it tranſi- 
ently in his thoughts, to devote himſelf more entire- 
ly to his Maker's ſervice, while diſencumber'd from 
' a marriage ſtate. For when St. Paul encourages bat- 
chelors to continue ſo, he propoſes this as a motive 
to fo pious a ſelf-denial: Ee, that is unmarried, careth 
- for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may pleaſe 
the Lord. But he that is married, careth for the things 
that are of the world, how he may pleaſe his wife. 

But we may conſider too, that a cohabitation with 
a wife may prove a ſnare to the perſon ſpecified, 
and at laſt unhappily prevail upon. him to violate bis 
vow. And ſince he petitions to his God, in his daily: 
prayer, to deliver him from temptation, it is ſure an act 
of very high preſumption, to ruſh headlong into that 
temptation, which he earneſtly implores to be deli- 
ver d from. | | * 
2 an infant, born in the ſeventh month, general 
lives, — one = in the CG dies? 4 


A. Becauſe the infant is ever moving towards: the 


birth in the ſeventh month, at which time, if it be 
ſtrong enough, it comes to the birth; but if not, it 
remains in the womb commonly two months longer, 


in order to get ſtrength ; but if after the motion, at 
ſeven months end, it be not born, the ſituation is 


moy?'d, and the infant ſo debilitated thereby, that 
Mould it come forth in the eighth month, it could 
Farcely live, by reaſon of the hurt receiy'd thereby. 
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Attend the vice, with all the griefy and pains: 
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_ The BRITISH APoLLo. 717 

Oer May wood-betony be ſmoak'd by them who cannot 
bear tobacco, without pregudicmg the health? > BED, 

A. It may, and is commonly uſed in that manner 
inſtead of tobacco, with a great deal of benefit, in. 
pectoral and cephalick caſes. LOW FR 

Why, when a cold or an ague leaves us, does it ge- 

nerally break out about the mouth? ß 
A. That eruption is not common in agues, but it 
is generally accounted, and found a ſalubrious ſymp 
tom after the taking of cold. For when nature diſ- 
charges her ſelf of thoſe ſerous acidities thro* thoſe: 
parts, others more ſubject to catarrhs remain fafe,. 
and the offending matter being thus expell'd, the diſe 
order ceaſes, S748 =, 
Q: I have often experienced, that ſiting in a: coach 
with my eyes ſhut, the coach ſeems to move the- contrary. 
way to what it really does? | 4 
A. While our bodies are mov'd in a coach, the a» 
nimal ſpirits floating in the brain receive a contrary 
tendency, as it is uſual for the content to receive from 
the moving continent. Since therefore when our eyes 
are ſhut we cannot judge of the tendency of the coacty's 
motion, any otherwiſe thau by the motion of the 
foreſaid ſpirits, our imagination conſequently ſuppo- 
ſes, that the coach moves contrary to the reality of 
its genuine motion. 

Q. Which way ſhall I ( ſweet youths) ſeek to obtain, 
Not tranſient joys, but ſuch as will remain. | 
Oft-times amidſt a ſcene of beighten'd joys, p. 
When wine inclines, and company decoys, | 
A ſecret anxious thought my mirth deſtroys. 
Then faintly I reſolve, but all in vain, 
Soon as the ſnare is. laid, I'm caught agam. 
Teach me how to reſolve, (and break the chain) 
Reject thoſe follies, and thoſe diſdain. 
Who laviſh of their golden hours and days, 
Live to themſelves, not to their Maker's praiſe 2+ 

A. Conſider the effects, the ſordid ſtains 
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716 The BRITISH APOLLO. 5 
That reaſon, that bright flamp, by which we'te grac d, Md t 
To differ us from brutes, is quite defac'd; PPP 

That they're more bleſt in ſenſual delight, 
By quicker reliſn, ſtronger appetite,  _ 

Free from remorſe, which mankind muſt endure, 
-Render'd by conſcious reaſon more impure. 
Conſider, on the wiſe, what ſhameful rapes 
It makes, reducing them to ſwine and apes. 

And how thoſe momentary 178 obtain, 

. Long years of penance in diſeaſe and pain. 

How, when the brains are in confuſion hurl'd, 

All thoughts are ſtifled of another world ; 

Whilſt by ſuch noxious, dull delight as this, 

We reliſh here no perfect joy, and forfeit future 01s 7 
Q. Te read your poetry fo long, 

They have taught me to make a ſong, on 
Which J unto my miſtreſs gave, | 5 
On which ſhe call me witty knave ; 

And think yt not, I ſhall Her haue ? | 

Now Gentlemen, ſame ſubject teil me, 
Of matters tending to the belly, 1 
And you ſhall ſee, how I will ftrain, 

Y ſong it in heraick vein; J7ͤ Ye, 
For ſinco 'twas you made me a poet, NN 0 


And taught me wit, ver I cou'd know it, 
Ir is your right nom to beſtow it. 
A. Our modeſty will never own, 
To teach ſuch wit as you have ſhewn ; 
Whoſe lines are of more force, and louder; 
Iban ſtrongeſt muſtard, or gun-powder; 8 
Vhoſe ſenſe in ſuch profoundneſs lies 
Twill ne'er be reach d by mortal eyes 
So ſoft and ſweet your numbers run, a 
Bure treacle was your heliconz + 
Nor cou'd their ſmoothneſs ſo prevail, 
Were that not mix'd with — "Ya 
Yet ſince you condeſoend to-ack, 
That we wou'd ſet your muſe a tack, 
On which-you' might, in lines boroick. + -- 
Flauriſh and gild, like any ſffoick; 


And 
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od that it be ſome bolly-marter ; - "0 

zuppoſe” then a huge earthen platter, 
our miſtreſs at it eating fprats, = 

nd feeling with the tails her cats, 

\ ſpacious field this to enlarge sn. 

o {ze her broil, and turn, and charge on? 

And all her brighter airs diſcover, 

per ſpicuous to the dulleft lover: 

ow eagerly, whilſt hot, ſhe ſnape; 

Then ſnatches out from ſcalded chaps ; 

Vhilſt tears bedew her /Mning face, 

hang'd by ſurprize into primace; 

To hear her after, ſigh in'Welſh, 

Which ill-bred clowns will call a belehy 

Then all Arabia. you may tell, 

n ſpice and gums, breathes” in the ſmell. 

This often hath been done in meerer, _ 

On ſuch vrhoſe breaths were not much Heeeter,| 

But theſe we only touch'to'ſhew,! © 

hat one of fancy bright, like you, | 108855 

ay on ſuch lofty ſubject Write; 

hilſt ale inſpires, and une indite. 


An One, occaſion d by the late grim vt 


S in a dark receſs, 

With ſolemn ſilence crown's, 1 
The fad UR ANI A fa. 
And mourn'd the eruel rf of fares 
Which in one inauſpicious days 

Snatch'd ail the comforts of her lite aways + 
The nymphs who fill her ain, 
Seek to redreſs | 
Her ſorrows, but, alas! in van. | 4 
They at the awful viſion grow,  * © | F 
With her into one PIECE of WOE, Te MN 
All mparhiging in a grief profound, > — *1 
At a wn kind; e heav' * q 
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Enough we've ry d the object of our love, 


And prov'd her, by afflictions to the hight, * 
To make Aa ſhew more 6right, a „ the 
And juſtly claim her title from above, id 
By ſuffrages, none but a ſoul divine, m 
Like hers, cou'd bear, and wneclypſed ſhine: th 
But now we'll change the ſcene again; | rt 
Since wondrouſly ſhe'as born her grief, zh 


By wondrous ways we'll give relief, 
Crown'd with a train of joys, in number more, 
Than &er of ſorrows ſhe has felt before, | 
And be as ready to indulge, as ſpe is to implore. 
The loſs ſhe has ſuſtain d of late, 
Of her unrival'd princely mate, 
Shall be made up, by num'rous blefing ſhewn, 
To children equally her own; 
Whom we will daily bleſs, 
With ſuch ſurprizing turns of wonderful ſucceſs, 
That ſorrows never more ſhall find a ſpace, 
Her comforts to deface, 
Zut ſhe i in them, and they in her delight, 
And both in ſearch of mutual happineſs unite; 
With wiſdom from above we'll her inſpire, 
And them with pious duty fire. | 
To their triumphant forards well bind, © 
Sure victory, which ſhall £ 8 
As oft befall, - 52 | 
As enemies they fad: 5 
Heavens ſaid and roaring thunder round, confirm d 
it all for fate. 
Hark! hark! the pledge of beav n is come, 
Loud peals of Joy prepare, 
Its paſſage thro' the air, 
Whilſt the dividing atoms all, 
With violence recal, ; 
To give it haſty room. | 
Great Marlb rough, and invincible Eugene, 
Have wide diſplay'd the glorious ſcene, 
And giv'n a blow bath pierc'd the heart of 8 
And ſtill on their retiring troops advance. 
Rejoice, 


n'd 


ce, 


Tbe BRITISH APOLLO. 719 
Rejoice; ye Britains, the great work: nigh dene, 
Which ſhall with glory end, as 'twas with piety begun. 

Q. In the laſt chapter of the ſecond book of Samuel, it 
is | ſaid, the Lord was wrath with David for number- 
ing the people, wherefore he ſent a peſtilence amongſt 
them, ſo that there died of the people 70000, We- 
ther you think they were not happy, ſince they died not fo 
their own ſms, but for David's imprudence? 

Ai. The deſtruction of thoſe 50000, was a puniſh4 
ment to David, but no other than a misfortune to 
thoſe unfortunate perſons. But whether they were 
happy or unhappy after their deceaſe, the determina-- 
tion depends upon the nature of their actions. For 


they who died in a ſtate of impenitence were un- 


Joubtedly: unhappy, not far David's fin, but their 
own tranſgreſſions. For both parts of the preceding 
aſſertion, namely, that the impenitent were unhappy, 
and that their unhappineſs proceeded from their own 
proper ſins, they are both included in that ſingle _ 
tence ; the ſoul that ſarmeth, that ſhall die. 


Q. Since ye are ſuch dabſters at ——— I would If 


deſire you to give a ſiroke to the underwritten and; _ 
an account of its original: © 
Vervex cum puero, puer alter, ſponſs, maritus; 
Cultello, lympha, fune, dolore, cadit. | 
4. Some think, that the compendious diſtich was 
compos'd by a ſchoolboy of the Chartreux-houſe. But 


we are apt to think this to be a miſtake occafioned 


by that famous monoſtich, Lympha Pudica, &c. which 
is ſaid to owe its original to one of that ſchool. 
The vulgar account is, that the Devil, under the 
appearance of an human ſhape, upon a contract with 
one of Eaton ſchool, compos'd the diſtich for him. 


But tho' we cannot rely upon the relation, yet as 


ſome truth may be often found among mingled for- 
geries, ſo this may lead us to a no improbable con- 
jecture, that an Eaton Lad was the author of the ver- 
ſes. The tranſlation you may have as follows. 
Weather with boy, t'other boy, ſpouſe, her mate, 
* knife, water, rope, gr, * gn their fate. Q 
In 
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3 "p20. . Arens „ 
.. vi. 1. -Abimtlech eee why 
wrt thou along and no un eee. thee ?...At. neſe . 


Aub, we rad ne men that were wich David. Pray, 
how are theſe two verſes reconcilable ? 


8.1 3 - : &\ 4 


Court of Saul. And therefore we may ſuppoſe, that 
be never traveld to any-diſtance from the court with- 
ut a ſplendid train, a numerous retinue 3 well there - 
e might Alimeleeh ſolute him with the queſtion, 
yy art thou: alone, and no man wirh thee ? no man in 
compariſon with what I have reaſon to expect. on! 
Q. Yorr thoughts: of a death- bed ws whether it 
I. Accepnalie in the fight Ne e e ren ny) 
A. Tho a death bed repetaſice were alveays avail 
able to ſalvation; yet no wiſe. man would venture an 


our-ſelves; that ſome acute diſtemper ſnall not hurry 
us away, and give us no warning to make up our 
accounts, i before we go hence, and be no more ſeen? Who 
of us can aſſute our ſelves, that an untimely death 
does nat await us, that ſome one of the ten aged 
-accidents' that may befal us, ſhall not ſummon us 
from hence in a melancholy moment, and not per- 
mit us ſo much as to make our exit with a Lord have 
mercy upon my miſerable: ſonli? Who of us can aſſure 
our ſelves, rh if a leiſurely: diſeaſe ſhall allow us. an 
opportunity of repentance, we ſhall yet embrace the 
dppertunicy-allow'd us; and endeavour: to apyeaſe=cus 
_ afferided God ? But to the queſtion. TIP 

A true, a ſincere repentance; at win time boever: 
we ſet: about it; ĩs available to falvation upon the ſub- 
: ſequent account. 

No man can truly repent him of: his ſins wheat 
the co-operation: of the bleſſed: Spirit. No man can 
thus come unto Chris, unleſs. the Father draw him. But 

we may depend upon the goodneſs of the Father, 

that she will not tantalize any of his creatures, that 


he ww ill. not draw any man to eee e 1 
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eternity on ſo hazardous a dye. Who of us can aſſure 
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Dube BRITISH APOLLO. 721 
But with what confidence can we hope, that the 
Father will bring us to repentance, will draw us to 
his Son, when we have ſo long ſlighted his promiſes, 
deſpis'd his threatnings, trampled upon his mercy, 
defied his juſtice, world none of his reproof, and ſought 
not the Lord, while he might be found? With what con- 
fidence can we expect to reap, where we have not ſown, 
to gather, where we have not ſtrem d, to enjoy the 
rize, before we begin our courſe, to poſleſs a crown, 
be fore we fight the good fight ? | | 
But here it may be perhaps objected, that many 
actually repent, when the time of their diſſolution 
draweth nigh ; that many bewail their ſins, bitterly 
bewail their paſt miſcarriages. But alas ! may they 
not bewail, bitterly bewail their fins, without a ſin- 
cere repentance, without a rightly troubled ſpirit, 
without a truly broken and contrite heart, without 
that ſacrifice, which, tow, O God, wilt not deſpiſe ? 
ſure the natural man, without any divine aſliſtance, 
may bid adieu to ſin, when fin has bid adieu to him; 
may renounce his once darling vices, when they have 
loſt their imaginary charms, when they are become 
taſtleſs and ungrateſul to him; become ſo, not as the 
conſequence of his goodneſs but of his weakneſs; not 
as the product of his piety, but of his infirmity. 
Sure the merely natural man may be able to lament 
his evil practices, when the puniſhment of fin is ſo 
very near, is even at the door; when death, when 
the King of terrors ſtares him in the face, when eter- 
nity is in view, and the very pains of hell have in a 
manner taken hold upon him. And that a death-bed re- 
pentance is at leaſt very often no other than ſuch a 
preſent ſorrow, ſuch a temporary concern, ſuch a 
circumſtantiated bewailing, we are unhappily infor m- 
ed by the examples of the many, who upon their 
recovery return with the dog to the vomit. Antiquum te- 
nent (as the poet expreſſes it) go on in their former 
courſes without an awful dread, leſt a worſe thing ſhouls 
come upon them; and run with their old companions 
to the ſame exceſs of riot, . 
YO HE. - 11 | As 
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722 The BRITISu APoOLLo. 

As therefore we muſt leave the death-bed penitent 
to that God, who is a ſearcher of the heart, ſo we 
ſhould do well to ſuſpect the very worſt of fo falla- 
. ious, ſo treacherons a repentance, We ſhould do 
well to be afraid (for we have reaſon enough to be 
Jo) leſt our injur'd maſter, when in our laſt hour he 
Mall behold the anguiſh of our ſouls, ſhould upbraid 
us in theſe bitter, but deferv'd, expreſſions ; Becauſe 1 
have called, and ye refuſed, I have ſtretched out my hand, 
.and ye regarded not; it is reaſon good, that I ſhould 
laugb at your calamity, and mock, now your fear cometh. 
Tho ye call upon me, yet 1 will not anſwer ; ſince ye 
Feek me ſo LATE, ye ſhall not find me. 

Q. Underſtanding by one of your anſwers, that you hold 
with modern aſtronomers, that the ſun remains 8 and 
that the different ſeaſons of the year are produced by the 


annual motion of the earth, 1 deſire you to give a brief | 


definition of its performance. For to me, the opinion of the 
more ancient aſtronomers, that aſcribe only a diurnal mo- 
rion to the earth, and the zodiacal to the ſun, appears 
much more plain and demonſirable. For if we allow the 
former, how comes it to paſs, that we ſee ſome northern 
Fars at their ſetting (as we commonly call it) always but 
Juſt touch the horizon, and that the earth is not either 
ſometimes ſo depreſſed as to repreſent thoſe ſtars at their 
loweſt deſcent higher than the horizon, or ſometimes ſo ele- 
vated as to obſcure them. Or, to explain my meaning 
Better, why do theſe people that live under the poles alway: 
ſee the ſame ſtars in their zenith: and thoſe under the e- 
AJuinoct᷑ial line, ſtill ind themſelves preciſely under that cir- 
dle, as well when the ſun is in Cancer or Capricorn, as 
in Aries or Libra, which ſeemeth to evince, that the earth 
hath no other motion than that upon its axis? 
A. Sir, we wonder, that you ſhould think the 
new Copernican ſyſtem of the earth's annual motion 


leſs intelligible than the old Ptolemaick ſyſtem, which | 


contains ſuch manifold unimaginable chimera's: name- 

1y, thoſe of ſolid ſpheres, epicycles, ſtations and re- 

trogradations of the planets. As for the ſeaſons of the 

year, we own, that they would be inconſiſtent _ 
| t 


— 
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the annual motion of the earth, were it not for the 
third motion, or motion of inclination or declinati- 
on, tho? indeed the motion of inclination is not ſo 
properly a third or diſtin& motion from the ſecond 
or annual one, as a peculiar modification of it, But as 
that peculiar modification continually deflects the axis 
of the earth from a parallefiſm with the axis of the 
equator, it occaſions the ſame variety of ſeaſons, as 
the annual motion of the ſun would do. | = 

As for what you alledge of thoſe who always ſee 
the fame ſtars at their zenith, we may conſider, that 
the whole plane of the circle, which the earth. anau- 
ally deſcribes, is ſo inconſiderable in reſpect to the 
vaſtly diſtant ſphere of the fixt ſtars, that if it be 
ſuppos'd continued thither, it will appear no other 
than a point. And if fo, it can make no ſenſible 
difference with regard to the ſeeming zenith or other 
poſition of the ſtars. And the ſame notion accounts 
for your other inſtances, which are of the ſame na- 
ture with the preceding one. e Of V 

Q. Pray favour me with the virtues of tobacco: 10 
what conſtitution it is beneficial, and i what inju- 
rious ? | 

A. Tobacco is by nature hot and dry; it diſcuſſes, 
reſolves and cleanſes, is purging, emetick, anodyne 
and vulnerary, and is chiefly beneficial in cold and 
moiſt conſtitutions, and hurtful in the contrary. 

Q. What makes Thames water ſtink, and then turn 
ſweet upon a voyage, more than any other water 

A. If your obſervation be true, it may probably be 


| cauſed by a greater plenty of fulphur and ſalt in that. 


than in other waters. | | 
Q Ne ſacred friends of juſt and virtuous love, 
Tell a deſpairing wretch, how to remove 
His anxious cares, oppreſt with doudle woe, 
Forſook 6y Julia, and by Strephon too. 
Toe fair I thought perfect in every part, | 
Had long indulg'd my fond tranſported heart: 
The youth all virtues in his breaſt conſin d, 
Was ſecret, witty, generons, juſt and kind. 
1. 7 112 In 
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74 The BRITISEH APOLLO. 
In their lov'd converſe years I did employ, 
Bleſt as I thought with more than mortal joy: 
But ſee the effect of ſublunary bliſs, 
Deluding Julia rob'd me of my reſt. 
The dear unkind, unmindful of my love, ws 
Blaſted my hopes and did unconſtant prove; 0 
But ſtill my Strephon conſtant did remain, 
His balmy friendſhip did aſſuage my pain. 
At the charms of an engaging maid, 
(Bane to my joys) his noble heart engag'd, 
With folemn vows ſhe has the youth ingroſt, 
Thus love, and happy friendſhip both I've bt ; 
If -eloquence has charms to ſooth to reſt, 
And ſuch it has as well your works expreſt, 
O Phcebus, o'er a wretch reflect your rays, 155 
Diſpel the diſmal gloom, that clouds his youthful days. 
A. Unhappy ſwain, your trouble's great, tis true, 
To loſe your deareſt friend, and miſtreſs too, 
Nought more than ſcorn can make a lover grieve, 
And who, alas! can loſe his friend, and live ? 
But fince (thro* providential means) you grant, 
That all ſublunar joys duration want, | 
A preparation for this change declare, 
And let your breaſt ſerene, and calm appear. 
So ſhall your wond'ring fair her flames return, 
— enamour'd youth with former friendſhip 
urn. 
Q. Hail bright Apollo of our Britiſh Iſle, 
Fhoſe charming Lyre does all our hours beguile, 
With humble revrence at your ſhrine J kneel, 
T implore your Godſhip wou d the cauſe reveal. 
Why, amongſt all the num rous feather'd throng, 
The cocks have ſill the moſt harmonious /ong ? 


A. The feather d choir, who ſtretch their warblmg 


throats, LT YI 
And fill the woods with ſweet harmonious notes, 
Have by ſtrong heat their mellow'd voice refin'd, 
Which ozly warms the cocks of all the kind; 
Cramp'd by chill cold, each hen attends her mate, 
And, unlike London wives, is ſeldom known to prate. 


Q. 7 
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Q. I deſire to know, if the return from the captivity 
mentioned in the ivth chap. of Judith and the zd verſe, 
was that of Manaſſes, if not, to what time muſt we aſ- 
ſign that action of hers, or is it wholly fabulous t 

A. The captivity mentioned, in the paſſage you al- 
ledge, was that under Antiochus Epiphanes, repreſented 
at large in the firſt chapter of the firſt. book of the 
Maccabees. | 7 | | 

Q. I have taken. out a dog's: ſpleen, and. he is alive, 
and I perceive no alteration in the leaſt in him: pray, what 
is the uſe of the ſpleen? 3 

A. Authors diſagree very much in this point. The 
ancients held it to be the receptacle of the melancho- 
lick humour: ſome of the moderns will have it to 
be, either a blood- making or a blood · perfecting bow- 
el: others look upon it as the elaboratory of the ner- 
vous juice: others again, that it only promotes the 
ne: action of the liver, by farthering the ſeparation of 

the bile, nor is the true. uſe of it as yet fully diſco- 

yered, | 

Q. Nhat is the cauſe of ſuoring in ones ſleep? .. 

A. Snoring. we take to be nothing elſe, but a noify 
and troubleſome kind of. breathing thro? the noſe, oc- 
caſion d by ſome impediment, either within or with- 
out the noſtrils. 

Q. I would deſire to know why the {es is ſalt, and the 

ip N freſh, and where it is that the water goes at low 
ae? 
A. The ſaltneſs of the ſea, moſt probably derives 
its original from the ſalt rocks (of which there are 
many in and about the ſea) and the great abundance 
of ſalt contain'd in the earth, thro' which the waters 
of the ſea paſs in ſubterraneous caverns. 1 
The Thames is ſalt, till mingled with ſo great a 
ng quantity of freſh water,. as to make ſo proportiona- 
ys diminutive a quantity of falt to be impercep- 
tible. | 

The water at ebbing flows down to that part of 
the ſea, which lies between the tropick of Cancer.and 
the Equator. g 1 
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Or any thing, prevent their turning tail, 


Howe er at laſt you have him in the rzoyl, 


right hand offend thee, gc. does not intimate that we 
Have had in our bodies, whilſt living in this world, tho 1 


intended theſe expreſſions in a literal ſenſe. But the 


Wa” 


On the taking of the citadel of L ISLE, Oc. . une: 
Riumphant heroes, MARLBOROUGH and EU. Wie 
' _ GENE, | | 1 5 
When will you terminate the glorious ſcene? plea 
Not winter with its inauſpicious forms, mat 
Dark, ſullen brows, cold damps and threatning ſtorms, WW 
Your thirſt of glory can allay, whilſt you bis 
Thro? all obſtructions, your great end purſue: 
In vain the gallick pow'rs your force withſtand, ann 
When over nature you extend command. rhe 
- Juſtly that people's term'd a dancing nation, Is 
And luckily they brought the knack in faſhion. rhe 


Since now their heels ſtand them in far more ſtead, 
Than Lewis his, or Maint nons greater head. 

In vain they toil, in vain they fortify, 

In vain intrench, (reſoly'd before to fly.) 

Cou'd provocations, threats, or ſcorn prevail, 


E'er this, by one decifive blow you'd laid 
The grant flat, and all his ſhame diſplay'd. 


Now force him to diſgorge his ill got ſpoil, | 
Whilſt 1 beav'ns on your brave action. 
mie. N 

Q. Whether that place of Scripture that ſays, If thy 


ſhall enter our eternal ſlate, with the imperfections we may 


am not ignorant of the meaning of the former part of the 
words; but it is this part I conſider, where our Saviour 
ſays, For it is better to enter into heaven halt or maim- 
ed, than having, Oc. LE 

A. Your conclufion would be true, if our Saviour 


figurative meaning of the paſſage is, that if any pre- 
dominant luſt, any prevailing paſſion be as dear, de as 
uſeful to us, as a right eye, a right hand, c. we 


muſt bid adieu to ſo dear a luſt, to fo uſeful a paſſ- 
on, ſince it is more profitable for us to enter in at the 


ftrait 


* * 7 \ 
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ſtrait gate, that leadeth unto life, under the no ſmall 
uneaſineſs of ſtruggling with our brutal part, of 
wreſtling with fleſh and blood, than to walk in the 
broad road that leadeth to deſtruction, with all the 
pleaſure and eafineſs that may accrue to the ſenſual- 
man, from gratifying his inclinations, from ſwimming 
with the ſtream, and following the devices and außen of 
his own heart. | | 

Q. I have heard ſeveral relate ſlories with diverſs- 
oaths 8 them: and ſuppoſe I rehearſe the ſame ſtories with- 
the oaths ; . | 
ether ſuch rehearſal is ſinful, and whether I incar- 
the tenalties the laws enjoin for ſwearing ?- 

5 A. Tho' the law of the land has no regard to the 
repetition of another's oaths, yet a tender conſcience” 
would be very cautious of ſuch a repetition, for the 
following reaſon : when an oath (from ſo provoking: 
a tranſgreſſion, good Lord deliver us) when an oath». 
is profanely utter'd, the good, the pious man, im- 
mediately cries out, thay it grates his offended ears. 
Whenever therefore we: rehearſe any oath that we 
have been ſo unhappy as to hear, we bring the fin, . 
as it were, upon the ſtage again; we make the com- 
pany auditors of diſobliging words; renew our own” 
unhappineſs, tho' overpaſt ; and give thoſe about us 

by an ungrateful fellow-feeling of ſo unfortunate a ſcene. 

we That ſentence therefore of St. Pauls, with an incon- 
ay ſiderable variation, is very applicable here; Ie is even 

Z | 

2 

uw 

1 


rms, 


4 ſhame to ſpeak of thoſe things, which are done of them 
in ſecret. | | | 
Q. A young man, an apprentice, married a young wo- 
man, but never bedded. He has ſmce got another woman 
: with child, aud went away with her, ſo that be has nor 
r been heard of for almoſt ef three years paſt. The law- . 
E ers tell us, that bed and board is 1 fundamental ad ef 
- marriage. The query is, whether this young waman may 
5 not lawfully Kaho man, her former being but 
: balf a marriage, according to the law of England? 
: 
q 
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728 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
A. Whatever the caſe, you propoſe, may be with 
reſpect to an earthly judicature, it is a compleat mar- 
Triage with regard to an higher court, the court of 
conſcience. The perſons mentioned were undoubt- 
edly man and wife in the ſight of God, And what 
God has joined together, no man ſhould put aſunder. But 
tho' the marriage were compleat, yet if the unwar- 
rantable act, which the husband was guilty of, were 
committed afterwards, that adulterous offence, in the 
judgment of our bleſſed Lord himſelf, cut aſunder 
the gordian knot. The woman therefore upon this 
ſuppoſal is at liberty to marry, if ſhe has the advice 
of a very able lawyer, that by ſo doing ſhe ſhall 
make no encroachment upon the laws of the. land, 
For otherwiſe ſhe cannot overlook that apoſtolical in- 
junction; ſubmit your ſelves to every ordinance of man 
For the Lord's ſake, | 

Q once courted a lady, who telling me I was not in 
earneſt, I wiſhed a moſt dreadful miſchance might befal 
me, if 1 ever married any other; but ſince that, ſhe hav- 
175 proved a baſe woman, I am going to marry ano- 
ther. 

A. You ſhould have let us know, whether, when 
you ſay, that the perſon you had once a better opi- 
nion of, has proved a baſe woman, by baſeneſs you 
mean the loſs of her virgin modeſty, For ſince a 
married woman, if ſhe defile her husband's bed, is no 
more a wife, and might lawfully be put away, would 
the law of the land permit it, as may implicitly be 
collected from our Saviour's words; Moſoe ver putteth 
away his wife, excepting in the caſe of fornication ; ſo 
much more does ſo inexcuſable a baſeneſs cancel an 
obligation inferior to that of a marriage- ſolemnity. 

But we would adviſe you for the future religiouſ- 
ly to avoid all manner of imprecations, and not raſh- 
Iy venture to entangle your ſelf in ſuch enſnaring as 
well as unwarrantable circumſtances. 

Q. It hath pleaſed God, that hitherto we have had no 
children, nor probably may ; on which my husband for 
Some time bath grown a little melancholy, 1 entreat = 
Wor 
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mould be ſo kind, as to ſend him what comforts you can 
under ſuch circumſtances *© _ . 
A. Madam, we never expoſe any thing but the vi- 
ces and follies of the age. As to the query, it may 
be obſerved, that providence is ſo indulgent to man- 


kind, as to afford comforts in all conditions of life, 


how (ſeemingly) unhappy- ſoe ver they may be, if man 
takes the pains to ſearch them out, and ſubmits to 


the conviction of them. As to the caſe before us, 


moſt ſure it is, that children are certain troubles,. bur 
uncertain comforts, In their minority, their inſenſibi- 
lity of our kindneſs to them, renders us little ſatiſ- 
faction from the gratitude of their returns. As they - 
encreaſe in years, we but.more .and more part with - 
them, to ſchools, then to univerſities, - inns of court, 
trades, &. during which time, the diſtance prudence 
commands us. to keep prevents all pleaſure of con- 
verſation. And when they come to years of diſcre- 
tion, too often the return for all our cares, pains and 
expences on their education, gc. is pray Father be 


 pleas'd to die! The conſideration whereot ſhocks even 


nature. If they happen to be fools or vicious, they 
adminiſter only diſgrace and affliction ,. if they excel - 
on the other hand, they eclipſe and deſpiſe us. If we 
are depreſs'd in our own circumſtances, they add the 
extremity. of affliction, in the conſideration we ſhould 
bring them into the world to be miſerable; if we 
enjoy the aMuenceof all things, it generally debauches - 
their natures; beſides, as afflictions ſtick taſter to us 
than comforts, the infelicity of deprav'd children is 
more inſupportable, than the.enjoyment of the good - 
is ſatisfactory. On the other hand, he who has no 
children, is not only freed thereby from. infinite cares 


and troubles, which aſſault thoſe who have, but alſo - 


enjoys even tranſports in miſery itſelf, when he con- 
ſiders he has not made others miſerable with him as 
he finds many of his neighbours around him have 
done: "and if he enjoys great plenty, be has opportu- -- 
nity to adopt for children, pious acts of charity. 
which will be ſo. far from upbraiding their Father, - 

11 Or- 2 
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| | WI 
3 or Wiſhing bis life ſhorted, that they will aſſiſt bim An 
1 in obtaining eternal life, in the beatifick vifion, © © So 
Q. Ye learned ſons of art, by heaven deſign'd © By 
4 Th bleſs, improve, and cultivate mankind; Ca 
I Ms mighty things in lofty ſtrains expreſs, | He 
= And in each flowing line the God confeſs ; 
| Who to the wretched always yield relief, T. 
Bind up their wounds, and kindly ſooth their grief; * 
Tet this once more extend your gen rous aid | * 
To an afflicted, loft, abandon'd mai d. * 
Nom bad the glorious ruler of the day, | E 
From mortal view withdrawn his all enlivening ray, It 
Teo gi dd frogs |} 1 
0 diſfus d a ght: I 
Then in the ſhelter of a verdant Gs, | \ 
Such as Gods 2 —— Gods made love) I 
I met : ob j ee me, 
| The . anhappy name! 2 
Wn. Our ſolemn vows we mutually renew dd, 1 
=. ' And with delight the ſacred theme purſu'd, ] 
Till be, regardleſs of my peace and fame, 


= Preſs'd me to joys, which I want words to name. 
With ack and anger fill'd, long oo I ſtrove, 
Again torrent of in vadi e; 
Bus * with freſh . 9 — aſſail d, | 
' Till o'er my fainting virtue be at length prevail d. 
To all love's dictates I obedience paid, 0 
But nom (too late) I find I am betray d. 
5 The Swain | 
1 With baſe ingratitude my flame requites, 
| Langhs at my anger, and my paſſion ſlights : 
here ſhall I fly, oh! whither ſhall 1 run, 
My: ſhame, diſhonour, and my ſelf to ſh ? 
- . Where ſhall I ſhroud me from this dire diſgrace, 
And in what corner hide my guilty face? 
| How ſhals Ito my ſoul loſt peace reſtore, 
That peace, which I too happily enjoy d before? 
A. As fair Clorinda s charms our ſex upbraid, 
To be ſo cruel to ſo kind a maid, 


Whoſe 


And you untimely meet your brother's fate, 
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Whoſe numbers, ſalvage natures might reclaim, 
And make barbarians loſe their horrid name; 
So ſhe reſtores our dignity again, 
By yielding up to our deſpotick reign, 
Cancels our plot of tyranny, when ſve 
Her virtue lays with greater cruelty. 5 
When ſuch ſtrong ſolid ſenſe and poinant wit, 
To graſs fallacious arguments ſubmit ; 
Yield jewels of ineſtimable price, 
The purchaſe of the ſordid raps of Vice: 
Who can preſume, he ſhall /ecurely ſtand, 
Except upheld by ſome ſuperior hand :? 
Implore that unſeen pow'r with flowing eyes, 
There your redreſs, Clorinda, only lies: 
Implore his aid, your virtue to reſtore, 
With reſolutiou to relapſe no more; . 
Your virtue thus recover'd, may be flronger than 
before. | | 5 
. Apollo's ſons, be cautions how ye guide 
FAME's CHARIOT, le- not Phaetonian pride 
Poſſeſs your hearts, too high your thoughts elate, 


— 


For nine revolving months your glory bright, 
Has ſhone oer Britain with reſplendent light 3 
But now your flagging muſe ſupinely roves 
In tracts mglorious, ſinging nought but loves. 
For ſhame you Britains rouſe, your ſtrains prepare: 
To welcome home our heroes from the war. : 
The labours of the duſty field relate, 
With all the tail and actions of the great, 
Or elſe tet ſtinging ſatyr point your lines, 
To laſh the follies of theſe vicious times. 
Dare to be bold, in virtue's cauſe engage. 
And cruſh the growing crimes of this degenerate age. 
A. Miſtaken Card, is love fo low a field, 
To whom the Gods their awful ſcepters yield, 
Who zriumphs o'er the attributes of heaven, 
And with cceleftial flames, inſpires the beſt of men; 
Who is all Harmony, to whom the ſpheres, 
Tune ail the meaſures of ſucceeding years? | 
"4 0 YE 7 
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Yet Pinus not ſo abſolutely reigns, 
Within the empire of our glowing veins, 
But Mays ſhall have his due, whene'er we meet, 
An hero worthy of our muſe to greet. 
We'll alſo laſh with juſt poecick rage, | 
By an alternate ſtroke, the vices of the age. 


Q. It is a revived axiom, that when the eye is placed 


in the finer medium, and the object in the groſſer, that will 
appear bigger than it really is] but contrarywiſe, when the 
eye is in the groſſer medium, and the objed in the finer, 1 
deſire to know, how it will appear then? As for example, 
if a man was to dive to the bottom of a clear river, and 
look up to an object placed above him in the air, whether 
the object! would ſeem to him 7 than it is? 

A. As every received truth is not an axiom, ſo, if 
what you alledge were a received truth, yet it could 
not paſs under the denomination of an axiom. 
Some eminent philoſophers have been ſo far from 
acknowledging what you ſay to be a receiv'd truth, 
that they have on the contrary maintained the ſame 
phænomenon to proceed from a reverted ſituation. 
For when askt, why the ſun and moon appear big- 
ger to the ſight when near the horizon, than when 
in their meridian, they have accounted for the matter 
from the denſity of the air between the eye and the 
horizontal luminaries: for as the air does more con- 


denſate near the ſurface of the earth (as is evident 


from the noted experiment of bladder, containing a 
certain portion of air, which continually rarifies and 
gradually extends the bladder, as it is carried from 


the foot to the ſummit of a mountain) ſo there are a 


greater quantity of vapours between the eye and the 

toreſaid horizontal objects. 7 | 
But tho' doctor Wallis confutes this hypothefis, and 
gives another and truer ſolution of the matter, ſo 
neither does he eftabliſh, what you call a receiv'd 
axiom ; but on the contrary aſſerts, that refraction in the 
caſe before us can do no other than elevate the ob- 
jet. For a ray of light falling obliquely upon a 
groſſer medium deflects to a greater diſtance from a 
perpen- 
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perpendicular. Whence it is, that we behold the-ſun 
and moon, when below our horizon, and deſcend 
from a poſlibility of a ſtrait line's' being drawn be- 
tween us and them. And hence alſo it is, that by 
the help of glaſſes we can view diſtin& iſlands, when 
otherwiſe by- reaſon of the convexity of the earth, 
they wou'd be inviſible. | * 
But leſt you may be apt to think, that ſince, as a 
ray falling obliquely upon a groſſer medium deflects 
from a perpendicular, ſo a ray falling in the ſame 
manner upon a finer deflects nearer to a perpendicu- 
lar, therefore in the former poſition the object may 
be leſs, ſo in the latter it may be bigger than it re- 
ally is. Bat in anſwer to this, as the one is contrary 
to what we have obſerv'd from doctor Wallis, fo we 
beg leave to offer two particulars, 25 
1. If the matter were true, this cou'd affect no o- 
ther objects than thoſe, from which the rays fall ob- 
liquely upon the groſſer or finer medium. And there- 
fore, where the rays fall perpendicular, the object 
wou'd be neither bigger nor leſs than it really is. But 
you propoſe the matter in an irreſtrictive manner. 
2. If the rays falling obliquely upon a groſſer me- 
dium, and therefore deflecting from a perpendicular 
were actually to leſſen the object, as to its appearance, 
it wou'd not therefore follow, that the rays falling 
in the foremention'd manner upon a finer medium, 
and therefore deflecting nearer to a perpendicular, 
wou'd magnify the object. For if the firſt caſe were 
granted true, the reaſon of it wou'd be infer'd from 
the retuſion of the rays by the foreſaid reflection. 
And yet in the latter caſe there is a retuſion alſo, tho 
proportionably leſs, and therefore in both caſes the 
object wou'd be leſs, with this only difference, that 
in the one caſe it wou'd not be ſo much leſs as in 


the other, | 


Q. How muſs I underſtand theſe words, they may re- 


ceive you into everlaſting habitations, what they #5 


there meant? the words are in Luke xvi, 9. | 
| 2 | A. The 
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734 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
A. The antecedent,” to which the relative They re- 
fers, is the mammon of unrighteouſneſs. But then it 
may be askt, why the relative be not in the fame 
6 ps with the antecedent? To which we anſwer, 


that the mammon of unrighteouſneſs is a periphraſis 
for riches, a plural word. And it is a for: of figure 


to make adjectives, verbs and relatives, to agree with. 


the word coucht under the periphraſis. 
Q. Marriage, I know, effe does prove 
The ſureſt bane, and antidote of ; 
For eh! the remedy, when it ſhou'd eaſe, 
Proves more obnoxious than the dire diſeaſe. 8 
Is there no other more expedient way | 
No other means, that can love's 2. allay :? 
Per your advice TH grateful tribute pay. 


177 joys, Which to no other ſtate belong; 

Free from remorſe and ſcandal, which but ſow'r 
The ſweeteſt ſallies of a looſe amour: 
But you prophane the ſacred name of love, 5 
*Tis luſt you mean, which we ſcorn to improve, j 
Loath'd by the good, and puniſh'd from above. 


Q. You will oblige me with the tranſlation 11 the two 
following verſes compos d by Virgil: 
| Nocte pluit tot; redeunt ſpectacula man? : 


Diviſum imperium cum JOVE CASAR habet. 


A. Al night it rains; fine ſhems the morning gil: 
CASAR and JOVE a ſplicted a wicld. 


Or thus, 


All night it rains; fine ſhews bedecht the morn : 
CASAR with Jove divided rule adorn, 


Q. Why the Trauſi, a people near the Thracians, when 


an Va is newly born, they jt. down and cry over it, 
and 2 a dead man out with * and dancing? 


he cuſtom might proceed from the opinion 


they might entertain of this troubleſome world; and 
therefore might conclude it more fligible to dye than 

to be born. 
Q 


A. In marriage, love is made more ſirm and ſtrong. 


Ibo - 


of hail ; that the barley was ſmitten, for it was in the 
ear: But of why wh the rye were not ſmitten, for 
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Q. Is Exod. xxl. 32. we read concerning the p 


they were not Now {ace the barlty-harveſt is 


B up. 
the lateſt with us, I deſee to know the different ſeaſons for + 


thoſe different ſorts of corn. 
A. The barley harveſt in Egypt was a month ſooner 


than that of wheat and rye. Plizy (the great Reman 


naturaliſt, who flouriſh'd while Egypr was a Roman 
province) informs us, that barley in thoſe countries 
began to ripen in March, and wheat in April. 

Q. Pray, Learzed Apollo, drouige. the fine knack, 


It from ſoot or from ſmall-coal we have our lamp - black ? 


You'll end a diſpute by vouchſafing an anſwer, 
And highly oblige yours to command, Sir. 
A. From ſoot of a lamp on a canopy plac'd 
At a diſtance, which ſoon with that tincture is facd. 
Q. In the xxiii. chapter of Deut. the 18 verſe. Thou 


ſhalt not bring the hire of a whore, or the price of - 
| dog into the houſe of God for any vow ; for even 
both theſe are abomination _ unto the Lord thy God. 
Now I deſire the explanation of this verſe, and why the 


dog is an alomination to the Lord? | f 
A. The former part of the verſe implies, that if 


an immodeſt woman proſtituted her body for filthy 


lucre, ſhe muſt not expect that he, who it of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, wou'd accept of an offer- 
ing (for it was uſual to vow an offering unto the 
Lord, and therefore it is ſaid, for any vow ) wou'd 
accept of an offering from ſo unwarrantable a gain. 


And ſo great an abomination was a dog reputed: 


by the levitical inſtitution, that if any man ſold a 


cog (45 the latter part of the verſe acquaints us) he 
wa 


not permitted to purchaſe any ſacrifice with the 

money, in order to make an oblation to the God of 
Iſrael. | 

To the queſtion, why adog was in ſo diſtinguiſh- 


ing a manner abominable to God, we anſwer, that 
(as the great Bochartus very pertinently obſerves) the 


ancient Egyptians paid their homage to their great God 
3 FE Anubis, 


2 


e 
* J 2 8 


Anubis, as hieroglyphically repreſented with a bead 
like a dog's. And tho! we cannot be informed from 
hiſtory, whether this particular part of their ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip obtain d ſo early as the days of Moſer, 


yet it cannot be difallow:d, that this paſſage in the = 
Moſaick Law makes it not improbable. | 

Q. Does the ſoul increaſe with the —_ or-is it breath'd W 
into the infant in full perfection? I the former, and the WF ee 


infant. die, what loſs of immortality can the ſoul have f 
F the latter, why is not a child capable of reaſonable bo 


things at the minute of its birth f Sinco the. body ſerve: I , 
| only as 4 repoſuory for the ſoul, and it is aua by that 5 

A. Which fide ſoever of the queſtion be true, the 5 
conſequences you ſeem to draw are eaſily to be a- 
voided. For, if infants are born with but ſmall capa- 5 
cities, but capable of improvement by ſenſation and 8 


reflexion, it no way follows, that the ſoul. of a dying 
infant periſhes with the body, fince as it will remain 
after its ſeparation from the body, with the ſame 
ſmall capacities it enjoy'd while in the body ; ſo 
| God, no. doubt, will raiſe thoſe capacities to ſo ad- 
vanc'd a meafure of perfection, as may fit it for the 
eternal enjoyment of - himſelf, But if an infant is 
born with the ſame perfection, with reference to his 
ſoul, as it can afterwards :enjoy,. when arriv'd at 
manhood, then it naturally follows, that the faculties 
of the ſoul lie dormant and unexerted, *till- the or- 
gans of the body by advances: and degrees be fo par- 
ticularly conform'd, as no longer to reſtrain thoſe 
manicled, as we may call them faculties. And this 
cannot ſeem ſtrange. to any one, who conſiders that 
the fumes of wine can ſo alter the diſpoſition of che 
body, as to reduce the moſt enlarged faculties ofthe 
moſt ingenious. perſon to their primitive unactive 
dormitance, 

Q. When Noah's flood was, whether. all the world wa, 
then covered with water ? - STEEN 

A. Ducalion's flood indeed was a partial one, and 
confin'd to the territories. of Greece. And tho' the de- 
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cad ſcription of that flood (as accurately repreſented in 
om Ovid's Metamorphoſis) very nearly comports with Moſes 4 
SHY his deſcription of Noah's flood, yet this is no more 
es than an addition of circumſtances, taken notice of by 
the Moſes of an univerſal flood, to that partial flood under 

King Deucalion. | . 24 i 


5 ˙ Some indeed have thought Noahs flood to have 
the been alſo a partial one, But ſuch a groundleſs con- 
e c.eit is entirely overthrown by two paſſages in Scrip- 
ble ture. We read in Gen. vii. 19. That the waters pre- 


ay vail d exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills 
. under the whole l were cover d. At verſe the 2 1 ft. 3 
| we are told, that all fleſh died that was upon the earth. © 
And the following relation is full of pregnant notes I 
of univerſality, 5 
If therefore ſo plain, ſo expreſſive a deſcription 
may be figuratively confin'd, there can be no ſuch 
thing as wreſting the ſcriptures to our own deſtruction. 

Q In our coal pits about New-Caſtle, when they have 
intirely dug out a vein, they ſtop it up with all imagina- 
ble diligence, that the leaſt air may not poſſibly enter, leſt 
it fire the remaining duft of the coals, and irritate it with- 
the irreſiſtible rage of gun-powder, to blow up all above 
it; as was lately unhappily experienc'd, by the loſs of the 2 
lives of above 40 perſons. | „ 4 

A. There may be a very good reaſon for that cau- 
tion of not letting in the air into thoſe pits; but we 
do not think the greater danger lieth in that the re- 
maining duſt of the coals might be fired by it. For 
ſuppoſe it ſhould, no ſuch, dreadful blowing up as 
happen'd lately, would follow ; tis rather to be feared 
leſt the nitrous particles, with which the air abounds, 
mixing with the looſe ſulphurous matter of the coal 
mine, ſhould make a compound not unlike to gun- 
powder, and apt to be fired accidentally ſeveral ways, 
as by lighting a candle, a pipe, or the ſtriking of 
ſome flint- ſtone, but not by the air alone. 


25 Q. I deſire you would give the beſt account you can of 
4 cochinele whence it comes, and the origin of the ſame. 
a b 1 | A. The 
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78 De BriTiSH APOLLO. 
The drugg, which we diſtinguiſh by the name 
of cochinele, is commonly reported by the Spaniards, the 
(who in their dominions in the eſt-Indies are the op 
maſters of ſufficient opportunities to know it throughly IM . fo! 
by the quantities produc'd) we ſay, it is by them eff 
reported to be nothing but the carcaſes of little flies, th 
not much unlike the inſet call'd a laqy- bird, which as 
breed upon the leaves of the prickly Indian fig- tree, and 
when they have attained to full maturity, are ſmo- th 
thered by the fumes of herbs or ſtraw burnt under 
them, and falling down on canvas ſheets, are dry'd ni 
by -virtue of a conſtant ſun-ſhine; and the wings ſo 
rub'd of in gathering, leave the body round and ſhri- ce 
vel d, in the form and bulk we have our cochinele in. ar 
8 The merchants tell us, there are four ſorts thereof. m 
As iſt, Tuchaliobe, which is of a black dull colour, le 
| but the longeſt grain. 2dly. Mrſteke, which is a 
grey ſort, and the meaneſt of all the kinds. 3dly. Gol- I 
Haca, in colour between both, of the ſame ſize but 7 
much excelling in goodneſs, 4thly. NHaæcala or Roſeta, 7 
which is the reddeſt in ſnew, and the richeſt of all in Y 
uſe ; but all theſe forts make up one commodity, for 0 
the merchants mingle them together, and ſell them E 
promiſcuouſly for the beſt kind. I 
It is called Cochinele by the Spaniards, as a diminu- 
tive from the Coccus of the antients, Corchus Baphicus, / 
or Infectorious, which we now call Rermes, from whence 8 
that precious juice Allermes is taken. I 
/ 
F, 


But not to enter upon the merits of the cauſe, re- 
= lating to its being a fly or not, we ſhall inform you, 
- that though common credit ſpeaks the drugg a pro- 
| duct of no other part than thoſe above-named, yet a 8 

Gentleman of our ſociety diſcover'd on an iſland, e 
bouth of Tenedos, in the gear ſea, a certain kind of 
buſh or ſhrub, the talleſt not exceeding two yards in 
Height, and of breadth proportionable; they bear a 
leaf thick, long and narrow, and a certain cod like 
thoſe of vetches, which contain'd 4, 6, or 8, more 
or leſs {mall peas, or ſomethjpg like em, cover d o- 
ver with a hoary ind of downyneſs and juicy like 
tbe body of a red l ſpider. Looking 
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Te BatrIsH APoLLo. 73 
Looking on the ground he found it cover 'd with 
the fallen product of a former year, the cods were 
open, and on taking up the little fruit they bore, be 


found them both in taſte, form, bigneſs, colour and 


effect, no other than the Cochinele you ſpealc of. Hence 
the queriſt may direct his judgment on the ſubject, 
as he thinks moſt reaſonable, «+ W 
Q. Dover court, all ſpeakers, and no hearers. Whence 
the original of the proverb ? | th, 
A. A learned man propoſes a very probable opi - 
nion, namely, that the proverb took its riſe from 
ſome tumultuous court kept at Dover, where was a 
confluence of many noiſy and boiſterous ſeamen, who 
are generally too ready. to enchroach upon the wo- 
mens prerogative, and are uſually ſo full of talk as to 
leave no gs e 5 
. Apollo, om whence ariſe 
* fallacies 245 blind our = | 
Which give us hope, each day far more 
We ſhall enjoy, than &er before; 
Yet tho we find it ſtill untrue, 
Our hopes we fooli ue, 
Ev n to. old — 1 49 
In joys, which youth cus d never groe. 
A. We hope, nor are our hopes in vain, 
Altho' our wiſh we don't obtain; 
Since theſe a relaxation grant 
To life's vexations, cares and want; 
And in the midſt of pains give eaſe, 
And in the midſt of zrowbles pleaſe. 
Nor is it vain, to hope for more. 
Succeeding joys, than paſt before, 
Since knowledge with experience joyn'd, 
Yield brighter tranſports to the mind, 
Than giddy youth, ſenſe there's the ſource, 
Alloy'd by ſcandal and remorſe. 1 
Hopes by balſamict pom controul 
The griefs and angniſh of the foul, 
Promote its energy divine, 
And make it een in darkneſs ſhine; | 


Suſtans. 


740 The Br1iTishH APOLLO. 
' Suſtain our pilgrimage below, 
Support againſt the fatal blow, 
Withdraw the curtains of our night, = 
And give us here a glimpſe of future fields of light. 
Q. I cawght a fiſh (others among) | 
Whoſe head was full five foot long, 
And his tail was (truly) a? 
As long as his head and half his body, 
And his body (without fail) 
Was juſt as long as his head and tail. 
This is my queſtion, 
Reſolve rf you can, 
How long was the body 
8 And fiſh's tail then? 
A. Wiſe Sir, a fifteen-footed diſh. 
Exactly nicks the tail o'th* fiſh... gu 
Of twenty feet another 
Contains the body without any pother. 
Q. Te ſons of Apollo, I often have heard, 
That your father's you call bim, had never a beard. 
Tf be had, pray inform me hom this fooliſh fiory 
Was invented at firſt, ſince it ſullies his glory? 
For who amongſt men, but is counted as no man, 
If beardleſs he is, and is hiſs d by the women: 
If not, how cou'd he, who was counted ſo wiſe, be 


e ſuch a crime guilty, and be ſuch a nizey ? 


A. *Tis a wonder more ſtrange, how the queriit 
can dare, 


The phyz of bright. Phoebus with man's to compare: 


Or ſuch praiſe to that troubleſome part can 1mpute,- 
Which makes its ſtern bearer-reſemble a brute. 

Were a beard by the God of all ſciences worn, 

It might then, the philoſopher juſtly adorn 3 

But as /ol is without it, nor Mercury has it, 

So it argues philoſophum barba non facit. 

Q. Why does a miſt often precede an hot- day? 

A. Heat and cold owe their original, not only to 
the vicinity or diſtance of the ſun, but alſo to the 
various diſpoſitions of the atmoſphere. And this is 
evident from common experience, ſince in the begin- 


ning 


* 
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ning of ſummer we have ſometimes hotter weather, 


than when the ſun approaches the northern tropick 
of Cancer. | | Xa 
In a morning therefore preceding an hot day, the 
atmoſphere is 15 diſpos d as to receive from the ſun 
ſuch a proportionable degree of heat, as is ſufficient 
to exhale ſuch a quantity of moiſture, as enough to 
compoſe a miſt. 


But this obſervation is more generally taken, when 


a ſultry day ſucceeds to preceding cooler ones. For 
in cooler weather there is a greater portion of moi- 
ſture, near the ſurface of the earth, for the ſun to 
exhale and elevate, 3 | | 

Q. The Brazil-fleet brings 10000 arabs of gold (each 
arab weighs thirty two pound) and a great quantity of dia- 


monds, beſides their other uſual merchandizes : The fleet 


is valued at fifty millions of cruſades; each cruſade is worth 
three ſhillings and four pence: I deſire to know what the 
whole fleet comes to : 8 
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A. Tho! the queſtion be of vulgar operation, and 


may be ſolv'd by a very ſmall proficient in arithme- 


tick; yet ſince the Brazil. fleet is the greateſt that ever 
arriv'd at Portugal (by reaſon that the Portugueſe have 
lately ſprang a new mine in thoſe parts) and therefore 
many, who underſtand not ſo much as multiplication 
and diviſion, may be curious to know the value of fo 


remarkable a fleet, we think fit to acquaint the queriſt, 


that the value amounts to eight millions, three hun- 
dred and thirty three thouſands, three hundred and 
thirty three pounds, fix ſhillings and eight pence. _ 

Q. Why where the roſemary grows, it is ſaid there the 
woman rergns ? | 85 

A. Roſemary is held an extraordinary thing to for- 
tify the brain, ſtrengthen the nerves, and recover loſt 
ſpeech, which laſt virtue renders it highly valuable 


amongſt the female ſex: and fince the woman go- 


verns thro? the power of her tongue, it is no wonder 
ſhe takes care to cheriſh that herb, that may afford 


her ſuch a ſovereign aſſiſtance, in caſe of a failure. 


[ 
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Q What particular mark may be found upon diſſacti- 
on, to know whether the party deceas'd dy d by opium ? 


A. A ſymptom of that kind we belieye is fearce- 


ly diſcernible upon diſſection, becaule the operation 
of opium is chiefly upon the animal ſpirits; but it is 
ble, that a tity of it crude taken into the 

Horns, may inflame and diſorder it in a very great 
meaſure : an inſtance whereof, Dr. Mead in his Eſſay 
on Opium, gives us in a ſmall dog, into whoſe fto- 
mach he forc'd about two drams of it, which firſt 
doz'd him, then threw him into convulſions, and 
kill'd him. Being open'd, the inſide of his ſtomach 
was as clean as if ſcrap'd, and waſh'd from all {lime 
of the glands, with fome redneſs here and there, as 
is an incipient inflammation. "3 

Q. Tv you for aid, all ver in deep deſpair, 

The wounded ſoul with trembling does appear, 5 
Oerwbelm' d in thought, diſſolv d in anxious fear, _ 
But ſoon thoſe fears, thoſe very fears are gone, 

hen at your feet ſhe makes her piteons moan, 

The daring Atheiſt trembles, when he reads 

Your cogent arguments, and with relufance pleads, 

That bright Apollo, does his thoughts control, 

And checks th' tmpetuous ſallies of his foal. 

To you the injur d virgin does complain, 

To you ſhe ſues, nor does ſhe ſue in vain. 

Thus your extenſive bounty not confin'd, 

To all obliging, and to all you're kind. 

N I trouble your receſs, 

From you, from you, it is, I ſeek redreſs. 
Dad the 7 this Ys — 

Which has of late, my troubled ſoul perplext; 
To wit : the ſea ſhall * then give up her dead, 

On whom innumerable creatures fed, 

There in ten thoufand, thouſand pieces torn, 

To various parts by different creatures born, 
ho ſoon perhaps to th greater kind become 

A prey, and in their bellies find a tomb. 


* Alluding to the reſurrection, 
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De BRITISH APOLLO. 743 
IWhilfs they themſelves within a little ſpace, 1 
Subſer vient are for food to human rar. 

O tell me then how can the deep reſign, 

What ſhe within herſelf does not contain ? 1 
A. When heaven's alarming trump ſhall dreadful found; - 

The trembling rocks ſhall into atoms bound. | 

All nature ſhall a deep attention lend; 

Earth, air, and ſea their Maſter's voice commend. 

Each element their captives ſhall reſtore. 


And death (grim monarch) ſhall prevail no more. 


Th' earth ſhall obey with emulating Rtrife, 
And mouldrin _ 22 into life. 
The willing ſea di Farbe he mangled prey, 
It ſhall enfold, on that Ae 8 
Q. No more delays, dear youth, my felf and charms, 
I yield an eaſy victim to your arms; | 
And now invite you boldly to that war, 
Where only ſoft endearments, weapons are. 
My fancy does my expectation move, | 
With hopes of more, than bare platonick love ; 
Expect me then, bright darling of my ſoul, 
Weſt of that place, where ſporting billows rowl, 
Within the park, thoſe pleaſant royal groves, 
Shall be the witneſs of our tender loves ; 
Juſt at that time, when ſiars of leſſer light, 
Vaniſh, aſham'd at your great Father's ſight ; 
The morning that fucceeds your next reply, 1 
Thither with joy will Theodora ). b 
A. Myſterious ſex, form'd to amuſe mankind, 
Who can the depth of all your riddles find? 


Fair TfIEODORA owns her ſelf a love, 


But ſtill declines the object to diſcover. 

One of Apollo's ſons, ſhe grants the grace, 

But names not which, of all Apollo's race. 

In facred bands of amity they're ty'd, 

Nor wou'd infringe the knot, e en for a 6ride. 

In mutual courteſies dwells their delight, 

Each cautious to invade another's right ; 

Till Theodora then her ſwain reveals, 

Whilſt ſhe declares obſcurely, fhe conceals, 
Q. Whether 
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Q. Whether it be lawful to play at cards or net; and 
if it is, how muſt we play without a breach of any of the 
commandments? 94-6 : 
A. To play at cards is undoubtedly. an innocent 
diverſion, ſo it be confin'd within its proper bounda- 
Ties. And therefore cards ſhould not claim too great 
a portion of your time, ſhould not get the aſcendant 
of your heart, ſhould not make you greedy of filthy 
lucre, ſhould not tempt you, either to deceit, or 
paſſion, | | 

Q. May ſecond couſins marry ? 

A. Since ſecond. couſins are not within the pro- 
hibition ſpecified in the 18th chapter of Leviticus, nor 
in the canon of the Church, which is a tranſcript of 
the ſaid chapter; and ſince withal they are a ſecond 
remove from the prohibited degrees, we ſee no ſha- 
dow of a ſcruple, why they may not be joined together 
in holy matrimony. | 

Q.: Whence is the word parliament deriv'd? 

; A. The word is of French original, and is deriv'd 
from the word parlement, which ſignifies diſcourſ- 
ing, conferring, or converſing with. And this is a- 
gain deriv'd à parler la mente, to ſpeak ones mind; 
becauſe in conferences we declare our ſentiments. 


3. am very often troubled (when J am, as one may 
fay, 


tween ſleep and awake, which may properly be 


called lumbering) with a grievous weight, by reaſon of 
which I am not able to ſtir neither hand nor foot, and 
have not the power of ſpeaking ; which when it jirſt trou- 
bed me, I was very much ſurprix d; but being often uſed 
13560 it, itais not fo frightful. 

A. This diſorder of your's is that which is called 
Incubus, or the Night Mare, and it is cauſed, as ſome 
will have it, by thick, melancholick blood; but we 
rather impute it to malignant vapours aſcending, to 
the brain, and ſo affecting the nerves, as to hinder 
the influx of the animal ſpirits to the heart, and or- 
gans of reſpiration; ſo that the motion of the heart, 
and pneumonick veſſels, being hardly performed, the 
blood is in a manner ſtagnated, and occaſions that 
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The BriTISH APoLLo: 745 
ſenſe of weight, and other H mptoms. above men- 
tioned. 

Q. What is it that ks Tice, and why ſome folks 
do breed them, and others are entirely free from them? 

A. As to the ordinary generation of lice, it is 
commonly imputed to filth and naſtineſs, and a cor- 
rupt moiſt humour, which is animated by the heat of 
the body. But there is another ſort of louſineſs, which 
is purely a diſeaſe, ſo that notwithſtanding the pati- 
ent ſhould bath and ſhift every hour in. the day, yet 
will theſe vermine abound: and this is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from excrementitious and preternatural hu- 
mours, communicated from the blood to the cutis, 
where breaking out into ſmall puftules, the lice are 
engender'd, and thence extruded. | 

Q. We are convinc d that God is good; 

For he doth give us daily food: 

We know his pleaſure is 10 ſave; 

Becauſe he made his Son a ſlave. . 

And we believe, that true delight 

Lies in a world that's out of fight. 

That if in faith we quit our breath, 

me gain immortal life by death. 

We know likewiſe this world's a cheat, 
Hie. find its joy ſo ſoon retreat. 

Nay, at 7 2% we do but ſhare 

Our good, with a vexations care. 
Then why ſo ſlow, ſo loath to leave. 

This earth, that we may heaven receivo, 
Tos paradox, Apollo, pray explain, © _ 
How in one ſoul theſe different paſſions reign 7 

A. No 7 on earth ſo cloſe are Join's , 
As human body to the mind, | 
Which ſympathize in ev'ry thing, We 

"gs : 


Together laugh, grieve, Ugh, or 

Of equal joys in all partake, 

And ſuffer for each other's ſake. . 

And is it ſtrange, when theſe muſt part, 
That nature ſhockt, ay | ht A wad 
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"And when theſe antient, deareſt friends *©- 


Muſt part, for ſuch vaſt different ends, 


"Whilſt one aſcends yon azure skie, _ 

The other'n earth, muſt mouldring lye; 

And yet a firm and vig'rous faith 

A pow'r ſo wondrous ſtrengthning hath; 

That ev'n in this fad parting, *twould relieve, 
Since always tis defective, when we grieve. 
2. Tell me, why huntſmen, when laid down to ſleep, 
Cannot their ative minds in ſlumber kee; 


But to the woods and caves will take their way, 


And bunt by night, what they had caught by day. 1 


A. When we to ſpecial things our thoughts reſtrain, 
"Thoſe thoughts leave obvious traces in the brain. 


No wonder then, the ſubtle ſpirits greet 


Thoſe parts, where they an open paſſage meet. 

And when they thro' the ſame apertures dance, 

The fame ideas in our fouls advance. 
Q. Behold! behold ! Apollo, ſee, | 


A ſuppliant here with bended knee, 


And hands extended to your Deity, 
Offering up ſacrifices to your ſhrine, 

And raiſmg trophies to you moſt divine, 

In hopes you will not now my cauſe rejed, 
And on my former troubles once fel : 
But ſatisfy my poor dejected mind 
If in your recipes you can but find, ES 
A cure, for one with pox and gout affiided, 
And by moſt wiſe phyſicians now'rejeted.,  _ 
Left ro deſpair obtaining of: à ewe, 
And forc'd with patience cruel pains i' endure, 


Raging in every limb and. every part, 

From head to foot, from hand to heart. 8 
Twice have I undergone a pomd ring courſe,  _ 
But yet ne er better, for I ſiill grow worſe.  _ 
Now if you don't extend manum fanantem, - 


A. Since gowd'ring courſes cannot move your ills, 


But theſe your allings fail the 40 Qor's skill, 


* Your 
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Te BRITISH APOLLO. 747 
Your own preſcription practiſe then, the rope _ 
It cures deſpair, and cancels flatt'ring hope. 
Hemp is a N balm for ev'ry woe, 
And what you ought thave taſted long ago. 
And tho *tis late, yet Setter late than never, 
One doſe thereof prevents returns for ever. 
Q: Whether a fœtus that dies at the expiration of eight 
mouths is ſenſible of a future ſtate. | 3 
k A. Since a foetus is before that time inform'd with 
f an human ſoul; that immediate to its expiration it is 
ſenſible of a future ſtate is what cannot be denied by 
any, but ſuch as diſallow of (oh! that there were 
ain, none, who either by miſtake, or prejudice, would 
maintain ſo dangerous a doctrine) the natural immor+ 
tality of the ſoul. I 
Q. Does it not ſeem probable, that Ovid had fome ng- 
tion of the Scripture, when he ſpeaks of Deucalion's flood. 
which ſeems to allude to the flood in Noah's time: and 
t Agamemnon's going ts ſacrifice his daughter, had not 


Diana interven'd, ſeem to allude to Abraham's ſacrificing 
his fon Iſaac, had not the angel happily prevented it; 

A. That the heathens in' and before Ovid's time, 
borrowed many things from thoſe oracles of truth, 
their writings and uſages manifeſtly declare. As God 
in Deuteronomy is call'd a conſuming fire, fo Huetius Y 
is of opinion, that this memorable paſſage gave occa- 2 
ſion to the Perſian idolatry of adoring fire. The law- 3 
givers of the gentile world evidenced their admirati- 
on of Moſes's inſtitution, by a tranſcription of ſeveral 
of his laws; as may be plainly gathered from the old 
attick laws, and the twelve tables of Rome. 

As for the heathen mythology, which owed its 
ſettlement to the antient Greek poet, a late learned 
prelate is of opinion, that it was not borrowed from 
the Scriptures, but derived from the traditionary ac- 
counts of thoſe occurrences, of which Moſes gives us 
an hiſtorical relation. _ 


ls, But if it be enquired, as it pertinently may, how 
came their mythological accounts, if deriv'd from the 
"our MF fountain. head, to differ in ſo great a variety of cir- 
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 eamſtances from the hiſtory of Moſes, to the enquiry 


we ſubjoin the ſubſequent particulars, which are more 
largely handled by the forementioned author. 

1. We cannot but be ſenſible of the very great un- 
certainty conſequent to tradition, ſince we often ex- 
eee that even a modern tradition does frequent- 


ly repreſent occurrences under a ſtrange diverſity of 


material circumſtances, g 
2. The confuſion of tongues at the tower of Ba- 
bel made tradition to become more uncertain and pre- 


cCarious. 


3. The equivocal words, ſo familiar to the oriental 
languages, might ſtill add to the uncertainty of their 
diflonant accounts, | | 

4. Upon the increaſe of idolatry in the world they 
might accommodate their accounts to their ſuperſtiti- 
ous obſervances. pf | 

F. What new traditions they might meet with in 


their travels into other countries, they might blend 
and mingle with the old. g | 


6. The Greek poets might purpoſely make conſi- 
derable alterations, to diſguiſe and cover the traditi- 


on, that they might without diſcovery of the cheat 


accommodate the ſtory to their own country. 

7. As for the diverſity of names; in that (as Bo- 
chartus obſerves) they applied the method of the ori- 
ental tongues to the idiom of the Greeks; whence their 


proper names, as deriv'd from appellatives, have the 


ſame ſignification in the Greek, as have the Scripture- 
names in other languages. 

The learned prelate, taken notice of above, thinks, 
that Noah's flood, and that of Deucalion's are the very 
ſame: and that ſince Deucalion was the moſt ancient 
Kirg of Theſſaly, the Theſſalians therefore appropriated 
to him the antient tradition of Noah's flood. But 
ſince Deucalion's flood is ſo remarkable an era in an- 
tient hiſtory ; ſince both profane authors and the chri- 


ſtian fathers are ſo particular in the ſtory, we think 


ourſelves excuſable, tho' we diſſent from ſo great a 
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Whoever reads Apollodorus's, as well as Ovid's de- 
ſcription of Deucalion's flood, he cannot chooſe but 
ſee various applications from the general to the par- 
tial deluge. Which latter, according to an antient 


author, was eight hundred and eighty four years after 


the former. But as ſome carry the epocha lower 
down, ſo others remove it higher. 
What you ſay of Iphigenia may perhaps be a no 
improbable conjecture. But ſince Agamemnon and 
Fephtha are ſuppos'd contemporaries, ſome learned 
men are of opinion, that the ſtory is deriy'd from 
thence. | 
Q. Whence was the original ſaying deriv'd, that à con- 
tented cuckold goes to heaven? | | 
A. Probably from this ſuppoſition, that he who 
can be contented in that condition, can be contented 
in any ſtate of life, 
Q. Do not a Chriſtian, yet my darken'd breaſi 
Contains a ſoul, to generous thoughts inclin'd, 
And for th aſſiſting favour you've expreſt, 
Accept the tribute of a grateful mind. | 
The ſacred Scriptures, you deſire, I'd read, 
And there conſult thoſe oracles divine; 
But as a juſt objection, firſt I plead, 
What grounds? what knowledge have you, that each line. 
Mas by th' Almighty pen d ? tis this I'd know, 
*Tis this will fix my infant faith ſecure; 
Your efforts uſe, convince me, this is fo 
By foiid reaſon, that a' God all pure. 
| Whoſe throne on youder axure roof is plac d, 
Shou'd from yon vaulted palaces. deſcend | 
(There with refulgent light in glory grac'd) 7 
T inſtruct mankind, that he ſhou d condeſcend 
To mes myſterious 
A. What? ſhall God condeſcend a world to make. 
Yet diſregard the very world he made? 
Shall the Creator his own works forſake, 
And children by their father be betray d? 
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If dazling grandeur does our thoughts e 
As tho below his providential fate, 
Yet this will clear our whimlical ſurmize, 
He's infinitely good, as well as great. 11 
Such flagrant miracles the Scriptures prore 
To owe their riſe to the celeſtial ſpheres, 
That ſhort reflections will our doubts remove, 
Increaſe our wonder, and allay our fears. 
Such awful myſteries themſelves unveil, 
Diſcloſe their beauty to th' admiring eye, 
Thus to exclaim the reader cannot fail, 
Him, him I view, who dwells in yonder skie. 
The certainty of ſigns recorded there 
Atteſting myriads zealouſly proclaim ; 
Nor will contemporary oppoſers dare 
To call in queſtion ſo renown'd a fame. 
Begin, ingenuous Indian, to enjoy 
The raptures, from thoſe ſacred truths accrue 
Trace blooming honours, joys, that never cloy; 
And bliſsful paths of ſpotleſs fame purſue. 


Q. In youthful bloom free from domeſtick care 
Or want penurious, coy Daphne's ſcorn 3 
My hours in rural ſports revolving paſt, 
72 hill and dale on Sorrel, noble ſteed, | 
(Pleas'd with the grateful din of well-mouth'd hound; ) 
The rapid chaſe undaunted I purſue; ; 


Sometimes at break of dawn, o er icy cruſt, 


With engine fatal to the volant kind, 

Whoſe blaſt ſulphureons, mounts the towering lead, 
Checking their flight, precipitant with death. 

And when your fire does ſultry rays di ſpent, 
Then unto cooling ſtreams with luring Gait, 

T do retire the finney herd to take. 

At hour of dusk, then with companions boon, 
Blithſome and jocund, over the ſparkling glaſs, 


Still mindful of the Got DEN Mean I paſt 
Ay time in harmleſs chat and repartee; 


Or elſe with virtuous Aymphs, in VII dance 
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By charming ſounds inſpir d. the night I waI 
Sagacious bards, dict ate your ſacred rules : 
To my unſtable ſoul; which may reſtrain 
My thoughts, too much to ſenſual joys inclin d, 
Aud pleaſure to enjoy, as not to taint my mind. 


A. Hail happy bard, who in a ſtate retir'd, 
From all the noxious' vices of the town, 
And anxious cares, which prey on human life, 
Paſs ſmoothly on your bliſsful days in peace, 
(A ſtate which monarchs wou'd aſpire to taſte.) 
So ſoft the blandiſhments, your hours beguile, 
And with ſo {ſweet a face of innocence, 
The ſharpeſt ſight they challenge to explore 
The hidden tracts, which may infect the ſoul. 
Be vigilant then, on your guard, to know, Bs 1 
How they depreſs your virtue, or exalt. 
If they refreſh or more affect your mind; 
If they're your end, or but ſubordinate 3 
To purpoſe more ſublime; if at the creature | 1 
You ſtop not, but thro' all the various turns | 
Occur, you make your ultimate ſole end 
The great Creator's dignity and praiſe, 
Then in an heay'n on earth you'll paſs your happy 
days. 5 7 : 


Q. How long muſt Theodora ſue in vain, 
Fer ſhe her lovely charmer can obtain? > 
How long her bitter plaints and ſighs rehearſe, \ 
Tell oer and o'er her wounds in humble verſe? di 
Amidſt the glorious youths that daxling ſhine, 
In your bright ſynod, in your royal line, 
My tim'rous quill does willingly impart, 
Which has my love, which has my abſent heart. 
'Tis he who with ſweet numbers long hath charm'd, 
And now of all its force my ſoul diſarm'd. 
'Tis he, who writes ſo heav'nly, ſo divine, 
Conveying ſecret wounds by ev'ry line 
Whoſe ner vous verſe, and lofty vig rous flights, 
Raviſh each liſt ning maid with pure delights: 
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752 We BRITISH APoL Lo. 
Io willing pris ners makes the beauteous nine, 
Whilſt others arms they ſcornfully decline. 


To ſet in cleareſt light the doubt, tis he, = 
Whoſe province it has been, to treat with me. © 


A. So foft, ſo ſweet, your charming numbers flow, 


So bright a ſoul, their tuneful author ſhew 3 

Whilſt Theodora by theſe powerful AXES... -- 

Aſſaults, o'ercomes and captivates our hearts; 
Enough to ſhake our undivided ſtate, 

Were not our amity confirm'd by fate. | 

The glorious prize each claiming to belong, 

To ſecret merits of his happy ſong ; 

Whilſt we alternately our force rejoin, 

Ambitious in your favours ALL to ſhine. 

Since each then to that providence hath aſpir'd, 

And each with hopes of fair ſucceſs is fir'd ; 

Which is the happy ſwain, we all ſubmit, 

To the unerring umpire of your wit. 

Qt. In the xxth chapter of Sr. John and the 17th 
verſe, Feſus ſaith unto her, viz. Mary Magdalen, touch 


me not; for I am not yet aſcended to my Father, &c. Aud 


yer in the 28th of St. Matthew and gth verſe, it's ſaid, 
And they came and held him by the feet and wor- 
ſhipped him; and in the 24th chapter of St. Luke it's 
to the ſame purpoſe, viz. And the ſame day, at evening, 
Feſus ſiood in the midſt of them, and ſays, Behold my 


hands and my feet, for it is I my ſelf; handle me and 
ſee, Cc. Now I deſire your opinion whether Chriſt did a- 


ſcend, or no, before he made his publick aſcenſion ? 


A. That Chriſt did not after his reſurrection a- 
ſcend into heaven before his publick aſcenſion, is 
what all expoſitors are agreed in; and therefore he 

DR - 


difficulty lies in the expoſition of thoſe memor 

words, Touch me not, for I am not yet aſcended to my Fa- 
ther. And as this paſſage has tortur d expoſitors, and 
therefore put them upon variety of intepretations, ſo 


we beg leave to propoſe, what ſeems to us to bid the 


faireſt for the genuine ſenſe, But we would firſt ob- 


ſerve, that what we tranſlate, touch, ſigniſies alſo to 
detain or hold faſt. And therefore our Saviour does 


not 


V, 


* 
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not forbid her to touch him for the proof of his real 
bumanity, but as ſhe may be ſuppos d out of her ardent 


love (for our Lord himſelf aſſures us, that ſhe loved 
much) to have detained him longer than he thought 
convenient, ſo he alſo may be naturally ſuppoſed to 
have reſtrain'd her unſeaſonable love in the foremen= 
tioned words, which we would thus paraphraſtically 
expound. * Detain me not, Mary, from the buſineſs 
« which my Father ſent me to do. For I am not yet aſ- 
« cended to my Father, I have not yet diſcharged my 
« mediatorial office, an office neceſſarily conſequent 
to that expiatory ſacrifice I offer'd upon the croſs. 
« Since therefore I have ſo great, ſo important an 
« employment upon my hands, interrupt me not with 
« your now impertinent embraces, but ſuffer me to 


© make needful preparations for ſo vaſt, ſo moment- 
* ous an affair. Suffer me to confirm my melancho- 


ly diſciples, my deſponding brethren in the grand 
« article of my reſurrection from the dead. Suffer me 
« to ſbew my ſelf alive unto them, by many infallible 
« proofs to be ſeen of them forty days, to ſpeak of the 
« things pertaining to the kingdom of God. Suffer me 
« to diſcharge this weighty buſineſs upon earth, that 
« I may be ready to aſcend up on high, to lead captivi- 
© ty captive, to fit down on the right hand of God, 10 
* make interceſſion for the ſms of the people, to receive 
« gifts for men, that the Lord God may dwell among 
« them. And when I have performed all this, when 
% I am aſcended to my Father, then I ſhall be ready to 
« receive you at your diſſolution: you and every o- 
« ther departing faint, into my everlaſting embraces, 
« my eternal arms, Then 1 ſhall no longer fay, De- 
« tat me not. ; | | | 
Q. Is there any charm, incantation, or medicine in na- 
ture ſo powerful, as to be able to force the appearance 
of any ſpirit, demon, or apparition of a deceaſed perx 
11 | 5 RP | 


- 


A. We cannot think it, for two reaſons. 
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1. We cannot conceive, that matter without the 
mediation of a vital union, can operate upon an im- 
material ſubſtance, unleſs by the intervention of an 
almighty agency, x. N 
2. If matter, while within moderate degrees of 
vicinity, could influence a ſpiritual ſubſtance, yet the 
unknown diſtance of ſeparate ſouls would naturally 
prevent the application, | TO 

Q. In the fens near Thorney in Northamptonſhire, 
T have ſeen oak trees of a black colour, that have been 
talen out of the ground about two foot deep, and twelve 
er fourteen foot in length. I deſire your opinion, whether 
they were there buried, or of natural growth, by reaſon all 
the winter the ground is covered with water, nor are there 


any trees growing within three miles of the place. I have 


beard alſo of the like in Cheſhire, 


A. It is thought by ſome, that thoſe trees which 


are found laid down ſo deep in the earth, have been 
there ever ſince the flood, and that having at that 
time been rooted up and carried to and fro, by the 
violence of the water they were leſt in ſeveral places 
where no trees grow, and remained covered by the looſe 
earth or mud, which by degrees ſettled from the 
waters, as they did either evaporate or retire into 
their channels. That is the moſt probable account that 
Can be given of thoſe who lie pretty deep, and are of 
a conſiderable bigneſs: but as for thoſe you mention, 
perhaps it may not be neceſſary to have recourſe to 
that general inundation of the earth, but only to ſome 
particular one. | mh 

Q. How do you prove that there are antipodes? 

A. On ſuppolition that the earth is globular, if a 
rait line be drawn from any part of the ſuperficies, 
and extended quite thro' the globe, ſo as to pene- 
trate the centre, they, who inhabit the two extremi- 
ties of the foreſaid line, are call'd Antipodes: and 


therefore the ſolution of the queſtion depends upon 


the proof, that the earth is globular, and this is prov'd 
by the following arguments. 


1. The 
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The BRTTISRH A TOLL O. 777 
x. The ſun riſes ſooner to the eaſtern, than to the- 
weſtern inhabitants of the eartb. And pilots, who 
fail ſouthward, view ſuch ſtars above their horizon, 
as were before below it, and obſerve the ſame ſtars to ap- 
proach nearer to the zenith, in proportion to the dif- 


ferent degrees of latitude they advance to. But nei- 
ther of theſe two phænomena's, deducible from the 


longitude and latitude of places, could be admitted as 
matter of fact, unleſs the figure of the earth were 
ſpherical. Ic tr AUST BCE AP IO OBE ; 35 
2. When the earth comes between the ſun and an 
part of the moon, it caſts upon the moon a conic 
ſhadow: and opticks aſſure us, that if any folid body 
caſt a conic ſhadow upon a ſpherical body, that ſolid 
body is alſo ſpherical. ee 
3. Our Europeans bave ſeveral times ſet ſail from 
Europe, aud gone directly weſt. ſouth to the Magellanic 
ſea, and thence weſt · nor th, tlll they have returned in- 
to Europe from the Eaſt, and have obſerv'd all the 
ſame phænomena, which naturally reſult from the 
property of a ſphere, — © ED 
4. When we travel a diſtance from a mountain, 


. where our proſpect is no ways bounded, firſt the 
lower, and then gradually the upper parts of the 


mountain vaniſh from our ſight. And when we ap- 
proach the mountain again, we may obſerve a re- 
verted ſcene, And this appearance or diſappearance 
of the ſeveral parts of the mountain holds an accu- 
rate proportion to the ſpherical tumour of the earth. 
And indeed there are a great number of appearan- 
ces obſery'd by both geographers and aſtronomers, 
that cannot be otherwiſe accounted” for, than by the 
ſpherical figure of the earth. oO TER 
Q. When' in a dumpiſh humour, as I fat, © 
The time unto my fancy adequate; nes 
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On you, and on the queſtion I have ſent, 


To folve the which, I tim rous crave your aid, P1008 
Tet ta implore ſo much 1 am afraid, | n 1125 ; of 
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756- The BRITISH APOLLO," 
Left you provekt, diſplay your dreadful ire, 

By ſending forth your rod, and not your lyre: 
Be therefore plea d to know, Pl wait with pleaſure, 
For your ſolution at your greateſt leiſure. I 
For what I very fain wos d underſtand 

I, when by the divine, almighty hand 

Were angels made! 


A. B' you ask, when angels into being roſe? 
"Tis ,what an angel can alone diſcloſe, | 
Thoſe elder brothers made a tuneful choir; 

E'er Adam was inform'd with heav'nly fire, 

But whether they were in their infant ſtate, 
When the Creator did the world create; 

Ir whether crown'd with a maturer age, 

When devils vented their infernal rage; 

The ſacred penmen no diſcloſures make: 

And if they're ſilent, who ſhall dare to ſpeak?  _ 
Q. It is @ ſm, to ſwear by the name of God in & true 
thing, for methinks the commandment only forbids to ſwear 

in van; 7 4 


4 


— 


one Haſphemes his Maker's honour, the other ſports 
with it. And therefore both unhappily forget that 
holy and reverend is his name. 


. F 


But , what, tho', the.commandment. had not forbid 
cuſtomary ſwearing ? Is it not ſufficient, that your 
Saviour has forbid it, forbid it in a full, in an expreſ- 
"five. manner? Swear not at all; but let your communi- 
cation. be yea, yea; nay, nay : For whatſoever is more 
thaa theſe cometh of 3 | 8 
Q. un we can from Greenwich at high water, 
1 diſcern the cattle feeding in the Iſle of dogs, 
and not at low. water, aliho we and they are in the ſame 
ina? | © „ 8 8 
A. Becauſe at that time the water is high enough 
to receive the light, reflected from the cattle in ſuch 
a manner, as that the ſame light entring a groſſer 
medium, and therefore deflecting farther from a per- 
Pengicular, may by ſuch a deflection elevate the ob- 
* PO es ET 


* 


A. God's name is taken in wain by a twofold per- 
ſon; by the falſe, and by the common ſwearer. The 
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Te BRITISH ATOLLO. 777 
jects to ſuch an height, as to make them become vi- 


| ſible to thoſe at Greenwich... 


Q. How long this kingdom hath retain d the name of 
England; when and by whom it receiv d that title: 

A. Egbert (ſon of Alemond) one of the Kings ef 
the Saxon Heptarciy, and 18" King of the Weſt- Saxons, 
by his warlike atchievements ( for he was one of the 
famous heroes of the age ) conquered the other fix 
Kings, and reduc'd their dominions under his obedi» 
ence, Whereupon in the year 819. be was crown'd 
at Wincheſter fole monarch of South-Bruain, under the 
new title of Exgland, which he eſtabliſh by royal 
proclamation, as deriv'd from his anceſtors, the Angels, 
who aſſiſted the Saxon, in the conqueſt of this coun- 
try. | | 

Q. I deſire your opinion, why lighted coals are red, and 
the flames of a different colour f _ 9 

A. As according to the incomparable Sir Jaac Nem- 
ton, all colours have the ir exiſtence in the rays of 
light, ſo objects are of different colours, according as 
their particles are diſpos'd to ſwallow up fome, and 
reflect other of the difform rays. As therefore the 
particles of the flame are differently modified from - 
the particles of the fiery coals, ſo the particular mo- 
dification of the latter renders them capable of refle&- _ 
ing principally thoſe rays, that are endued with a 
red colour, whereas the modification of the former 
diſpoſes them to the reflection of all, or almoſt all 
ſorts of rays, from which variety of mixture the co- 
lour of the flime ariſes, | 


Q. have often taken up a fire ſlick in my hand, and 
turned it ſwiftly about; ſo that there ſeems à circle of 


fre, tho the fire is but in one Mace at a time. 


A. The phænomenon proceeds from no other cauſe 
than the ſucceſſive motion of the fiery particles, which 
by its diſproportion'd ſwiftneſs ſo eludes the optick 
nerves, as that they are not able to repreſent the in- 


tervals, 
5 Q. Our 
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. end kart; anartdidbe ith 


Nay, and fine Gentlemen, ( but how this fits 
Their genius, wiſe Apollo muſt adviſe, = 
Whoſe fame ſo great all others we deſpiſe ) > | 
In their br5k ſallies, ſatyrize, lampoon, 

The fairer ſex, and as a groſs buſfoon. 

A marry'd man expoſe, nor will believe, 

- That matrimony any Joys can give; | 
Yokes, halters, pillories are their friguent 7. 

By which their parts are wond'rouſly ra | 

Now tell us whether this true gentry ſhews, 

or wit ſublime, or whence the error flows? 


A4. Far is't from gentry, ſince the beſt bred men 
Eſteem the /ex the nobleſt gift of heav'n; 
The neareſt to the glorious forms above, 
Fram'd to exalt the exzacy of love; 
To crown with utmoſt bliſs our wiſhes while 
They raiſe our joys to raptures with a ſmile. 


Much leſs is wit in thoſe poor anker main- 


tain'd, 

It rather ſhews, that to the dregs tis drain d; 
Since all they prate, is only what before, 
A thouſand times has been repeated o'er ; 
They fanſie that their ſovereigns they are, 
And have preropative t' inſulr the fair ; 
Baſe, abje& thoughts, which nobler brutes els. 
Ought they not, if they'd govern to protect? 
Much leſs with hateful cowardice pretend, 
To triumph over thoſe, unarmed to COD. - 

Their ſenſeleſs palate, through a vicious life, 
Gives them no taſt i'th' bleſſings of a wife ; 
Whilſt (as it is the cuſtom of a fool ) 
What — can't © elend, they ridicule. 


a W r e Now's 


N . 


To 8 Nine taylors 20 to make & man, 


you did ſeem to prove, 


Who met eight near a grove; —  « 


40 


6. 


1 


* 


And ſhewing them à black. pudding „ eee e 
Did fright them dreadfull, or 467 
Who thinkmg. that it was a gun 
Did loſe their coin thereby, 
Now I, who am a taylor ſtrong, 
And will defend the cauſe, 
Will fight with any two of you 
At either {word or paws. 
Cauſe you ſuch ſcandals raiſe on us, 
Methinks, itis very harden!) ; 
If you will meet between both par ks 
Tux valiant Jon than Pardoe. 


A. Thou threat'ning vinth, of temper odd, 
Whoſe manhood none believe; 

Who laugh ſt, when all the nation mourns, 
And when that's o'er wilt grieve. 


n. Flu/h'd on our griefs, like crows on corps, 


Thou woud'it extend thy /þan, 
And fancy twelve pence more à day, 
Will build thee up to man. 
March to the parks, a dwarf black guard, | 
(Thy match) ſhall meet thee nimble, 
Thraſh thy lank hide, although thou'rt arm'd | 
With zeedle, yard and thimble. 


To a young Lady complaining that the Spinnet ſhe play's 
upon and ſung to, was out of Tune. 
Till you complain, and ſtill my ſoul, 
Is ſweetly 'beckon'd to your ſound, 

About my lifted fancy phantoms roll, 3 

My thoughts in fairy circles dance around. | 
Each piercing flroke your nimble fingers give, 

Not only pleaſes but dilates my mind. 
I ſwell methinks, Geyond my felf and leave 
The zaſte of frail mortaliy behind; ' oo 
My beating heart of heav'nly force poſſeſt. 
Knocks loudly at my earthly bre. 
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780 The BRITISH AvpoLLo. 
Fain wou'd be gone, but knows not where; 
For when elated into air, N 8 
The ſound is loſt which ſummon d it away, 
Then all impatient of delay gg 1 
The raptur'd fugitive is downwards ſung, 
Clings to your inſtrument tho' looſely ſtrung, 
And bangs upon the muſick of your tongue: 
Still you complain, ſtill love inſpire, 
35 men, who live in an infected air, 
1 gape for breath, but ſtrait admit deſpair. 
Each tuneful accent, arm'd with pointed pain, 
Raiſes the boundleſs fury of deſire, | 


Which your harmonious charms can never lay again, 


Ah cruel fair, too late alas ! I ſee, | 
The needleſs ſtratagem of your diſdain, 
Jou might with open force have conquer d me, 
For all re/itance had been vain. 5 
But ah! you att like ſome geluſrve for, 
Who does a /ceming ignorance diſplay, 
A while with aukward geſtures waits each blow, 
And with a ruſiy ſword diſputes the day. 
Till his anwary enemy amaz'd : 
To find a ſudden change in his alarms, 
$0 long ſurpriz'd has on the wonder gaz'd, | 
That wanting skill to ght he throws away his 
4 5% 755 arms. T5, | | 
Q Could our firſt parents Adam and Eve have ſinned, 
Bad not the devil tempted hmmm _ 
A. Our firſt parents perhaps might never have tranſ- 
greſs d, had they not been tempted : But that they 
cou d have finn'd, or that it was poſſible for them to 
have ſinn' d, may be readily collected, in that they 
were created with a freedom of election (for other- 
wiſe they cou'd not have been tempted to fin) and 
in that he, who tempted them, was once a Seraph, 
and yet ventur'd upon fin without a tempter. 
Q. e read in Rom. v. 14. That death reigned 
| from Alam to Moſer, even oyer them that _— 
| | un 
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"The BRITISH AyoLLo. 761 
finn'd after the fimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
Now ſince thoſe Ante - Moſaicis cou d not violate the after-" , 
law of Moſes, which denounc d death to its tranſgreſſors, 
nor yet were guilty of ſinning after the ſimilitude of Adams: 
iranſereſion, how came death to reign over thm ? © 
A. The very ſame Apoſtle in the immediately ſuc- 
ceeding verſe intimates the reaſon in an hypothetical 
ſentence, if thro the offence of one many be dead, Adam 
by his diſobedience to a poſitive law (and therefore 
to diſobey a poſitive law is to ſin after the ſimilitude 
of Adam's tranſgreſſn) intaild the heritage of death 
pon his whole poſterity, 4,99 
| Q. ”This ſaid in the 275th verſe, of the firſt chapter of 
” Geneſis, that God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him. And in the latter 
part of the ſaid verſe, tis ſaid again, male and female 
created he them. LN 8 5 
A. The word man in the paſſage alledg'd, couches 
a ſpecies under an individual, and therefore imports 
mankind. For at that time Adam and Eve compos'd 
the whole ſpecies. And therefore him agrees with 
man, the word couching ; them with mankind, the _ 
word coucht. | 15 e 
Q. Whether thoſe that ſhall be extant at the day x 
judgment, ſhall ſuffer death, or any change in their bo- 
dies, but receive their bliſs or woe without any alteration ; 
and whether thoſe that ſhall be rais'd, ſhall be in all 
things like unto them tf en IV ON 
4. To both the queſtions we reply from no leſs a 
perſon than St. Paul; Behold I ſhew you a myſtery, we 
ſhall not all ſleep, but we ſhall all be grey a mo- — 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the laſt trump ( for 
the trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be raid in- 
corruptible, and we ſhall be chang' d) For this corruptible 
muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on im- 
mortality, 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, 53. From which me- 
morable paſſage it evidently appears, that the dead 
ſhall be rais'd, and the living chang'd into the very 
lame ſimilitude, into an incorruptible, an immortal 
ſtate. For Chriſt ſhall change our vile body n 2 
| | a 
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962. The BR 118 H A POLLO... 
dead or living ) that it may be like unto his glorious body, 
according to +3 working whereby he is able to ſubdue all 
things unto himſelf. But. if we enquire into the more 
particular ſimilitude of Chriſt's glorious body, and 
conſequently of our own future bodies, St. John gives 
us a full, tho' a negative reply to ſuch an enquiry ; 
It doth not yet appear what we ſhall be; but we know, 
that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; for we 
ſhall ſee him as he is. And O] that our practice were 
agreeable to our curioſity, that we were willing to 
obſerye the inference deduc'd from hence by this di- 
vine Apoſtle ; Every mad hath. this hope in him 
(the joyful hope, the raviſhing expectation of being 
like the bleſſed. Jeſus at his great appearance) purifieth 
* himſelf, even as he is pure. | 

i the trade- wind in the Weſt-Indies always 
blows within one quarter of the compaſs, and at all times 
of the year ? | | | 
A. As winds are diſtinguiſht into conſtant and in- 
conſtant, general and particular, ſo the wind you ſpeak 
of is both conſtant and general. And becauſe it is 
general, that is, blows in many places from the ſame 
© Point over a large quantity of the globe, it is there- 
fore call'd a trade-wind. It is an eaſt· wind, and blows 
in the atlantick, ethiopick and pacifick ſeas. It is 
leaſt variable in the latter, ſince ſea-men can fail from 
Aquapulco in new Spain to the Philippine iſlands (a voyage 
of 1650 leagues) in 60 days, without any occaſion 
. to ſhift their fails, This wind is obſeryable, not only 
within the tropicks, but even to the 3oth degree of 
latitude on each fide of the equate. 
Some have attributed this wind to the daily rota- 
tion of the earth, which as it moves eaſtward, ſo it 
leaves the air, which is a fluid behind it, whence it 
blos weſtward with reſpe& to the ſuperficies of the 
earth. And this ſolution receives ſome countenance 
from that other phænomenon of the eaſt-wind, namely, 
that it is converſant near the equator, and under ſuch 
_ - Parallels, where the circles deſcrib'd are the largeſt, 
and conſequently the rotation of the earth the 6 

m ut 
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9, | But the Copernicans, in defence of their modern ſy- 
ſtem of aſtronomy, have clearly overthrown this plau- 
nd ble ſolution. For (as they well obſerve) ſince the 
air gravitates towards the earth, and adheres to it, it 


5h, is naturally carried round with the ſame motion. 
4 Carteſius draws the phznomenon from the influ- 
w, | 2 - * : 
we ence of the moon. But fince his ſolution depends 


re By Pon ſeveral phyſical hypotheſes, and is withal re- 
8 jected by Varenius, it is enough to have barely men- 
tion'd it. 4 | | | 
a. But the beſt and indeed true ſolution is taken from 
1 the fun, For as the courſe of the ſun is weſtward, 
15 and as the air is moſt rarified under the ſun's meri- 
dian, ſo it follows from the neceſſary laws of ſta- 
as WM ticks, that the air which is more condenſe, readily | 
4 flows to that which is more rarified, in order to 
preſerve an equal balance. Whence the air, which is 
not at a greater diſtance than is mention'd above, from 
* a vertical fun, naturally follows the courſe of the ſun. 
| But ſince the ſun, as it paſſes the ecliptick, goes north- 


64 ward and ſouthward, it follows, that to thoſe who - 
re. live under the line, the foreſaid wind is ſometimes | 
ws full caſt, ſometimes eaſt-north, and ſometimes eats - 
1 ſouth; and that to thoſe, who live in the temperate 

5 Zones, it is ſometimes full eaſt, namely, when the 
ge declenſion of the ſun is too ſmall to make a diffe- 
on rence; at other times, to the northern ſailors it is 
nly eaſt-fouth, to the ſouthera eaſt-north. 9 


of Q. Pray explain the meaning of the Eaton diſtich? 
A. The ſtory is reported of a butcher, who with 
the ſame knife he kill'd a wether, accidentally flew . 
it None of his ſons, who was unhappily too near the 
it Nwether. An immoderate concern for ſo unlucky a 
the miſchance tempted the father to hang himſelf. The 
other ſon was unfortunately drown'd, and the mother 


cy was ſo ſenſibly affected with the tragical misfortunes" 
ich Nof her family, as to expire with-grief. © 1 
eſt, Q. Why a candle, the flame being put out, ſhould ſend 
ft, % ſucß an adious ſmell ; whereas flaming, it is not in 
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A. That offenſive ſmell proceeds from a fætid ſul. 
phur, whoſe particles, whilſt the candle flames ſwiftly 
fly away, conjoyn'd together as it were in a torrent, 
whereby the ill favor is prevented: But when the 
flame is put out, thoſe ſulphureous particles are ſepa- 
rated and retarded, and through their ſluggiſh flight 
we become more ſenſible of that ungrateful ſmell, 

. To what conſtitution is tea bene) lat, and to what 
injurigus ? 

A. By tea, we underſtand you, green tea, Which 
moderately heats and dries, opens, reſolves, and at- 
tenuates, is diuretick and anodyne: Takes away pains 
of the head, is good in difficulties of breathing, and 
eaſes griping in the bowels: Contemperates the blood 
and humors, and is ſuppos'd to expel! fleep, by re- 
| prefiing or reſolving the vapors that aſcend ro the 

d: And ſo corroborates the brain as to enable it 
to be without ſleep whole nights without injury: And 
is chiefly beneficial to cold and moiſt conſtitutions. 

Q Ne ſacred ſages, who with lays divine, | 
Tb ſolve our doubts aud pleaſe the town combine, 

Who by your wondrous jow'r of verſe can heal 

Our bleeding wounds, ah ] condeſcend to tell, 

How a moſt wretched woman may regain 

That peace, which now alas! ſhe. ſetks in vain. 

IT lov'd a youth by nature form d to pleaſe, 

Adorn d with every art to gain acceſs 

. To a fond woman's heart, who thought her ſelf unn 

Till ſhe cou d fix the wondrous youth her own. 
Venus propitious to my wiſhes prov d. 

And whilſt I figh'd for him, he own'd 1 1% 


When he in moving ſounds his flame betray'd, 
For he was all my” joys, and I his chamber-maid ; 
But oh ! what words, what accents ſhall I chuſt, 
What God ſhall T invoke, what ſacred muſe, 


To paint the reſt fit for Apollo's eye, x | "SY 


| e Wye of pleaſure did my breaſt invade, : 


Whilſt conſcious. bluſhes of the deepeſt dye (9 4 
 Inflame my checks, and damp my riſing in pp Hand 


By 


This dear, this lovely youth I hat: bett dl]. f 
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For ab ! the blackeſt guilt my pencil guides, © 
And ſure no deity o'er broken vows preſides, _ 


And fatally another man my husband made. 
Divine Apollo, if your art can ſhew, = oh © 
What recompencę to injur'd love I owe, | 

Let a deſpairing wretch the ſecret know. 


A." Can ſuch delinquents ask an aid divine? 
Can ſuch unhallow'd hands approach our ſhrine ? 
Can thence ſuch criminals, a pardon gain 
Where juſtice flows, and wiſdom's dictates reign ? 
Not Hyllen's crime a deeper tincture gave, 
Whoſe faithleſs flight procur d old Troy a grave. 
Scarce Danaus oft-ſprings acted greater ill, 
When each her Lord did at the nuptials kill. 
Nor could vindictive heaven the guilt forgive, 
Or let ſuch ſinners unrewarded live. 
Religion's hypocrites, and thoſe of love, 

Could never merit' favours from above ; 

Go then, perfidious wretch, remain diſtreſt, 

And feel the tortures of a perjur'd breaſt. . 
Let youthful phantoms qr as thy fight, 
And loſt enjoyments rack thee day and night, 
Let former Billedeux freſh woes prepare, 

And every line a dread indictment bear; 

Let paſt defaults thy future bliſs deſtroy, 

And long regret prevent all accidental joy. 

Q. Sons of the Delian God, 7 pray allot, 

The cauſe why ſharpeſt wit proves greateſt ſot 2 

A. Such think their wit will never let them want, 
And thence th' ingenious prove extravagant. 

Q. Apollo, Im a plump and a jolly brown wench, 
Love mirth, when on lewdneſs it does not intrench; 
I'm courted by one is ſo lean you won d ſwear, 

That with fleſh and blood he at enmity were: 

A mere bag of bones from his feet to his crown, _ 
And his skin ſts upon em like à looſe morning gown ; 
Now ſay te what uſe can I put this feat creature, 
Except ing to look on, and laugh my ſelf fatter ? 
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4. He may be for moral inſtruction and uſe, 
| Which on both accounts may your liking induce.;* 
If the ancients a skull plac'd each day on the table, 
To mind them of death, and that life was antike, 
A skeleton is more expreſſive, your ½ ght 
It not only takes, but you feel it all night. 
Of uſe in your gardens, he likewiſe may be, 
For bis clattering bones, when they're hang'd on 2 

| tree, 

May frighten the birds beyond maukin or ſnapper, 
This caution alone you muſt take, that your clapper 
Inform him no ſecret, for fear he's ſo hn 


That people may read it quite through his skin. 


2 Ye wiſe and moſt delightful too; 
Tu ſpend this voice in cries, | 

In tears I'll waſt theſe eyes, 

Dale I am reliev'd by you. 


J love; but dare it let it be known, 
Io can like me complain, 1 
To love and love in vainn 

My love a kind of dream is grown, 


Fear, anger, hope, give all your aid, „ 
This tyrant drive from me; 
If your ſociety 

Can de't, for you my pray'rs are made? 

A. Obſerve well all the ſwains you ſee, 
Perhaps you ſoon will find, — 
For ſhape, for face, for mind, 

A nobler {w uin, by far than he. 


Thus vou your flame may ſmother, 
If ev'ry grace and air, 
Tou *mpartially compare, 
And by one. heat, drive out another, 
Q In the bible we meet with this expreſſion, wine 
that cheareth the heart of God and men: Pray, hou 
can wine chear the heart of Gr? 
A. Princes and magiſtrates are ſtiled Gods in PATE 
ture, agrecable to that paſſage in the Palm, 1 A 
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ye are Gods, and ye are all the children of the moſt High: - 
And to this very paſſage our Saviour has'recourſe; Is 
it not written in your law, I ſaid ye are Gods? + 

Qi. Ihe prophet Ezekiel, chap. i. gives ui an ac- 
count of a viſion of four living creatures. They had the 
likeneſs of a man, ver. 5. As for the likeneſs of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, and the face 
of a lion on the right ſide, and they four had the face 
of an ox on the left fide ; they four had alſo the 
face of an eagle, ver. 10. There were alſo four 
wheels of one likeneſs, and their appearance and their 
"work was as it were a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel, ver. 16. This viſzon is acknowledy'd to be a type 
of the Evangeliſts, and the ſubjetts they write upon agree- 
able hereunto, The man's face is applied to St. Matthew, 
the lion to St. Mark, the ox to St. Luke, and the eagle 
ro St. John. And the reaſon is obvious, that the ſymbols 
are adapted to them, not only from the beginning, but alſo 
from the whole tenour of their Gofpels. Thus St. Matthew 
begins with his manhood, deriving his pedigree from Abra- 
ham. St. Mark acknowledges him a king, typify'd by 
the lion of Juda, Gen. xlix. ver. 9, 10. Juda isalion's 
whelp, Goc. The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Juda, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet until ' Shiloh 
come ; and unto him ſhall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be. And accordingly he begins with this glorious king's 
harbinger, his xipvg or dt y, who lion-like cries but 
Ele o 1s Thy oder, & c. and thro the whole does | inform 
un, that that man whe can do ſo great miracles muſt be 
more than a mere man, (Lord of all) and ſo concludes 
his, Goſpel with Chriſt's aſcenſion. St. Luke begins with 
his prieflhood, and therefore is typified by an ox or calf, 
the principal of their ſacrifices. But above all, St. John 
ſoars high, and with an eagle's ſight piercing the clouds, 

not 155 reaches bis foul, but even his divinity. © For tho? 
the” other have given us an account of his body aud car- 


nal genealogy, none "but St. John has told us AC. 


#4} here, The word, was made fleſh 3 which is the 
reaſon, as you may well obſerve, that he was fo much 
Admired by tha Heathens. Agreeable to this interpretation 
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is what. Lyra ſays, in Gloſs. ord. ſup. 1. P. Joan, In 
nomine humanitas, in leone reguum, in vitulo ſacer- 
dotium, in aquila divinitatis ſacramentum. And Lu- 
.dolphus . ſays, de vita Chriſti, Marcus in Evangelio 
ſuo intendit hominem,. ſcil. -Jeſum, eſſe & fuiſſe vir- 
tutum dominum & imperatorem & regem omnium, 
And what is yet obſervablc, is, that tho theſe differ in 
their writinzs about the office, yet like the four wheel;, 
they all agree in the perſon, Feſus Chriſt, | 

A. Sir, as we think the objection you are pleas'd 
to make to our explication of the four ſymbols, a 
ſpecimen of your .ingenuity and learning; ſo we pre- 


+. 


ume upon your candor, that you will not reſent our 


endeavours to refute it. We therefore beg leave to 
propoſe the ſubſequent particulars. N 
1. The paſſage in Exekiel is introduc'd with the 


- repreſentation. of à whirlwind from the north ; the uſual 


language of the prophets, when they ſpeak of the 
puniſhment of the Fews by the King of Babylon, But 
this is incompatible to the four Evangeliſts, who be- 
gan in Fudta to preach that Goſpel which went forth 
as lightning from the Eaſt. And this is agreeable to 
thoſe ancient prophecies concerning the Meſſiah, men- 
tion'd by Joſephus and Tacitus, that ſome great per- 
ſon ſhould come out of the Eaſt and rule the world; 


- which the former as well as the latter (to curry fa- 


vour, we may ſuppoſe) impiouſly applied to Veſpaſi- 
an, created Emperor in Fudea. Ss 
2. The various circumſtances of the. four living 


creatures are circumſtances of terror; and therefore 
very proper to decypher the deſtruction of the Fews 


by the northern monarch. But this is diſagreeable 
to the nature of the four Evangeliſts, who were ſent 
upon a pleaſing errand, were embark'd in an amica- 
ble deſign, were employ'd in an alluring embaſſy, 
and diſcover'd the grateful engaging news of a friend 
12 reconciliation with an offended God. Well there⸗ 
fore does Eſaias propheſy, how beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him (a ſynechdoche of {one 


number for another) that bringeth good tydings, that 


prbliſheth 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 769 
aubliſheth peace, that oringeth good tydings of good, that 
publiſheth ſalvation, that ſaith unto Sion, thy God reigu- 
_... | — 
- 3. As there are ſeveral interpretations of the four 


living creatures, ſo that ſeems the beſt, which ſup« 


poſes them ſymbols of four principal angels, com- 


miſſion'd from above to aſſiſt the King of Babylon in 


the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and to chaſtiſe the Fews 
wherever they ſhould flee. And the number four may 
not improbably allude, either to the four diviſions of 
the camp of 7/rael, to repreſent their intire deftruc- 
tion; or to the four corners of the world, to ſigni- 


fy that no diſtant refuge ſhould be able to protect 


them from Almighty vengeance. 


And the four living creatures ſpecified point out 
the angels qualifications to diſcharge their office, For 


85 a man is endowed with wiſdom, a lion with cou- 
rage, an ox With patience, an eagle with ſwiftneſs; 
fo theſe endowments are indiſpenſibly neceflary to 
thoſe meſſengers of deſtruction. h 
4. Your expoſition ſuppoſes the firſt ſymbol to 
be a man, ours an angel, | 
5. St. Lale is ſo far from beginning with his 
prieſthood, that he begins with his regal office: for 


the angel ſays to Mary, Ho ſhall be call'd great, and 
(hall be called the Son of the higheſt, and the Lord God © 


ſhall give anto him the throne of his father David; and 


he ſhall reign over the houſe of David for ever, and of 
his kingdom there ſhall bs no end. And indeed we can- 
not 


ee how the Evangeliſt could begin with his 


prieſthood in an hiſtorical manner, fince our Lord 


diſcharged his prieſtly office on the croſs. But if you 
refer to the prophecy of Zacharias, the father of the 
28 yet the prieſtly office is ſubſequent to the re- 
gal in the order of tbe narrative. | bY” 


And whereas you ſay, that the miracles recorded 
by St. Mark ſpeak our bleſſed Lord to be more than. 


man, this no way diſtinguiſhes Sr. Mark from St. 
Matthew, fince the former is allowed to be an epito- 
miſer of the latter, Yo e 

. "Ht? . 
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770 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
Q Gentlemen, I doubt not but you have either ſeen 9 
heard of an old fellow, who carries ſeveral monſtrons fe. 
tus in ſpirits, which he expoſes to ſight for a ſmail mat. 
ter, and not only affirms, but produces a certificate ſigud 
by many perſons, that the ſaid monſters were vomited out 
of his body at ſeveral diſtant times. He farther affirmi, 
that he has one now in his Body, which gnaws him con. 
rinually, and cauſes him to eat as much as would ſuffic 
three or four good ſtomachs, a. | 
A. Without ſeeing the old fellow you ſpeak of, ot 
his monſtrous fœtus s, which we ſuppoſe to be hu- 
man, we may be poſitive, that notwithſtanding his 
affirmations and certificates, he is a Cheat and an im- 
poſtor, and that he is not like to find any credit, but 
with the moſt credulous and ignorant part of man. 
kind: for as it is certain that no ſuch monſtrous pro. 
ductions can happen but where natural ones do, it i: 
no leſs certain, that no human tœtus can be gent. 
rated in a man's ſtomach, where neither the materia 
nor the efficient cauſe can be found. Some other 
ſmall living creatures indeed may perhaps be hatched 
there, when we happen to ſwallow their eggs in ot 
meat or drink ; but we ſuppoſe no reaſonable ' body 
will think, that the eggs out of which the human 
; g's are produced, are liable to be ſo ſwallow- 
ed up. b 
| . Gentlemen, a friend of mine conſtatitly pradfifevh 
the cutting down aſh trees at a certain [only] critital ni. 
nute in the year, (which ſuncture he had from the late 
famous Van Helmont) that he alſo cuts out into_fmill 
pocket. pieces, and gives gratis ſome thouſands. yearly for the 
general good, that indiſputably have wrought great cure, 
and are deem d to ſympathize with nature in all her di. 
Aciencies, as the ſtopping of bleeding either at noſe „ 
wounds, are repercuſſive and diſcutient in moſt ſwellings, 
aches, lameneſs, and pains ; a ſovereign balſam to ſtrength 
en the ſight, and diſperſe rheums from the eyes: imwardy 
are reputed carmizatrue and alexipharmick. In ſhort, the 
have abſolutely been beneficial in moſt diſtempers incident 
79 body, both internal and external. e 


A. We 
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virtues of the aſhen-itick, or of the mighty curioſity 
in chuſing a proper time to cut this wood; ſeveral 
agreeing that Miaſummer day is the time, either be- 
ore ſun · riſing, or preciſely at noon; others ſaying, 
between 11 and 12 at Night; and others, that it is 
moſt effectually gather'd when Sol and Luna are in 
conjunction in Aries. But we have not as yet had 
any eye witneſſes of the famous exploits hereof: ſo 


f, of (that we ſhall beg leave to be better fatisfied in its 
hu: performances, before we pretend to account for it, 
nie Q. Gentlemen, I have obſerv'd that this year 1708, 


the Engliſh Church celebrated the Eaſter holy- days on tie 
4th of April, O. S. which is the 15th N. S. and the 
Roman Church on April 8, N. S. the Jews on the 5th 


558 N. 8. /o that there is but ſeven days difference between 
oy the two Churches, and ten days difference from the Jews 


end. 0 the Church of England. Now in the year following, 

| 1709, I find that the Engliſh Church celebrates on the 

ther 24% of April, O. S. which is the 5th of May, N. S. 

chel ie Roman on the 31/4 of March, N. S. the Jews on 

the 26th of March, N. S. ſo that the Engliſh Church 

differs five whole weeks from the Roman, and the Jews 

very near fix weeks, I have a book in Italian, entitled 
ow. Falchalogia, which explains the reaſon of this difference : 

I J. not underſtanding Italian, would deſire of you to ler 
fe me know the reaſon of this difference ? 4s 

. A. That you lie under a miſtake, as to the differ- 
Ja,  cnce you mention concerning the obſervation of 
„ Taſter ſolemnity, will appear evident by the ſubſequent 
„% {x account. 8 
In the early times of Chriſtianity, the eaſtern and 
%, weſtern churches differ'd about the time of celebrat- 
ing Eaſter, The for mer followed the method of the 

Jewiſß Paſſover, and kept their Eaſter on the 14th 
day ſubſequent to the appearance of the moon: 
whence the, famous controverſy that enſued concern- 
ing it, was call'd quartodeciman. The latter deterr'd 
am dhe folemnity to the Sunday following, that our Lord's 
, FEE Llz2 reſur- 


A. We are not altogether ignorant of the reputed 
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reſurrection might be commemorated on the ſame] vent 
day of the week on which he roſe. As thereforMWly cc 
the eaſtern churches join'd iſſue with the Fews, . In 
the difference obſerv'd by the weſtern Churches cou (h 
not exceed fix days: for when the 14th day afte by C 
the appearance of the moon fell upon a Sunday, the biſhe 
Jews and both the eaſtern and weſtern Churches, they thei! 
all three concur'd, and 
But as there was a difference, tho' an inconſiders all t 
ble one, between the eaſtern and weſtern, Churches mo 
ſo they both vindicated their reſpective cuſtoms from 
apoſtolical tradition; and we ſee no reaſon why the 
both might not appeal to the genuine, tho? a differ 


ing tradition: for St. Philip and St. John might ven 4 
reaſonably, in ſo indifferent a matter, condeſcend u cite 
a compliance with the jewiſh converts, who abound babl 
ed in the Leſſer Aſia, where the rule of keeping Eaſi cede 
on the jewiſh paſſover was principally . obſery'i GC 
Whereas St. Paul and St. Peter might command it toi the 

be celebrated on the firſt day of the week, in ſuf ; 
places where the number of jewiſh converts were [el calle 
conſiderable. . | our 


In the year 157, Polycarpus (Biſhop of Sym core 
took a journey to Rome, in order to debate the mat 
ter with Anicetus (Biſhop of Rome) and the chief pre 
lates of the weſtern church. But tho? each party 1 
tain'd their diſtinct cuſtoms, yet Polyearp and Aniceti 
received the ſacrament together, as a token of- thei 
chriſtian charity, and parted ſrom each other in a v6 

ry amicable manner. n 
In the year 196, the controverſy was reviv'd wil 
greater heat by Victor (then Biſhop of Rome) a man 0 
a different temper from his predeceſſor Anicetus: fo 
he excommunicated all the Aſiatick Churches for thei 
non compliance with the Roman cuſtom. A prelud: 
as it were, to the after-encroachments of that impe 
rious ſee. But as the Aſiatichs maintain'd their uſig 
under the direction of Polycrates (Biſhop of Epheſus) foi 
is to be fear d a diſunion had enſu'd, had not the ſynodic 
letter, writ by renews (Biſhop of Lyons in Gaul) pt 
” vente 
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ſame vented (as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe) the melancho- 

refo ly conſequence, | 

vs, offs In the year 325, when the famous Nicene Council 

cod (wbich was the firſt general council) was conven'd 

aft by Conſtantine the Great; a council conſiſting of 318 

y, the biſhops, and many confeſſors, under Hoſus of Corduba 7 

, they their preſident: this controverſy was finally adjuſted, 
and the obſervance of the Raman uſage preſcrib'd to 

ider all the churches of the world. And it was ſure the 

rches Ml moſt reaſonable that this uſage ſhould obtain, ſince 


from the 4/zatick cuſtom was probably (as is obſerv'd a- 
they bove no _ a compliance with the peculiar . 
differ circumſtances of time and place. | 


And now you may eaſily obſerve, that the various 
nd tft circumſtances of this relation make it highly impro- 
ound bable, that modern Rome ſhould in this particular re- 
Eaſul cede from the uſage of ancient Rome. SY, 
Q. Your reaſon for the following proverb, viz. Ramſey 
the Rich. 1 . 
A. This proverb takes its derivation from an abbey 
re k called Ramſey, which was accounted the Crœſus of all 
our Engliſh ones; for the revenues thence ariſing, ac- 
2 cording to the ſtandard of thoſe times, did amount to 
mat 7000 J. per annum, out of which there was a main- 
f pre tenance for ſixty monks and their abbot; each monk 
receiving a hundred, and their abbot a thouſand pounds 
nice a year. But after the diſſolution of monaſteries, the 
ther yearly revenue of this abbey was reduc'd to 1983 L 
a wiſh Which diſcovers a very great difference in theſe eſti- 
mations. ; b 
| wit! Q. Gentlemen, fron country fellows, 
jan o ho ſing old roſe and burn the bellows; 


ver] 


Wy 


: fa 4 queſtion comes 

theif Strephon in luſtful blood all ver 

elude Lay with a damm d infectious whore, | 

impeſ <5 be himſelf has ſmce made known _ 
uſa To friends and quacks about the town; | 
) ſon For to his ſhame, with burning pains | 

dic Ne is perplex d in's back and reins, 5 Tu 
) pr | Ll.3 Nu 
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With itching great to that degree, | 
He cannot reſi or eaſy be, 
And fears th eff, le dry infection 
Shoulil prove hi- ruin in perfection. . 
Now pray reſolve us, wet or dry, . 
Can the French pox be rd, we cry? 
A. Strephon's alarm'd With groundleſs fears. 
The pox no ſuch diſtinqtivn bears; 
Thoſe diff'ring term̃s which you repeat, 
To conſtitutions do relate ; 
And therefore if tis thus you mean, 
Whether in habits\dry and lean 
A priſtine vigour e & obtain'd? . 
It is with difficulty gain'd. | 
Q. Whilſt plagn'd with torrents of a love-ſick mind, 
No eaſe from fair Orinda's pride I find, | 
To your learn d oracle, fam d Sirs, I fly, 
To ſolve the riddle of my deſti . 
When firſt we met, tho then without deſign, 
on hers were fixt, and hers on mine, 
The darts that flew ſoon kindled flames of love, 
And to improve em, ev'ry motion ſtrove; | 
Mus toucht we parted, but my evil ſtar 
Directed me to tread the paths of war: 
- When I was abſent, ſhe her thoughts confeſt, 
And to my friend for me eſteem expreſs : | 
Soon I return d (for Mars was not my trade, 
After I had the Britiſh camp ſurvey'd.) 
And thus encourag d did the nymph adore, 
And pity from her tender heart implore ; 
She us'd all arts my paſſion to beguile, 
And ſeem' d on every word I ſaid to ſmile ; 
I thought my ſelf on future joys ſecure, 
And for her ſake did mighty pains endure: 
But on a ſudden ſhe grew cold and ſhy, 
And did with ſcorn her former vows deny; 
Sarpriz'd ſhe left me in a furious buff, 
And ſaid my fortune was not large enongh. 
Then tell me, Sons of Phoebus, ought the fair, 
O this pretence to leave me in deſpair ? 
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And and not conſcience with her honour join. 
6410 ht IR to make her mine! 
|  Lycaſter! 
4. Lovers in. their own cauſe too partial are, 
And oft misjudge the notions of the fair; 
Wreſt ev'ry look, and ev'ry ſmile believe 
Deſign'd, freſh hopes of victory to give: 
But if the mph has bid the ſwain rely | 
On promis d bliſs, more than the language of the eze 3. 
Or in particular, her favours ſhewn, 
Which ought to be to none but lovers known+ 
And he ne er forfeited his property, 
By indiſcretion or inconſtancy : 
Conſcience engages her, to promiſe paſt, aces 
And honour will oblige her in the laß. 
Q. Of my abode within ſight, on, 
Stands by day and by nights 
4 n lady ſo charming a creature; 
All the Gods did combine 
For to make her thus ſhine, 
Aud excell all her ſex in her Dane. 
Now tell me, I pray, _ 
Hat your 3 ſay, 
Aud tom I may ſpeedily move her; 
Aud know the juſt reaſon, 
hy my love's out of ſeaſon, 
And I can't her flame to me diſcover? : 
A. Sinee all day and night, TR 1 
She ſtands in your ſight, 7 4 
A ſtatue ſhe ſurely muſt be; 1 „ 
Get Pigmalion's pray'r C— ES 
To OR MEE. 75 
And your fortune you'll ſuddenly 1 
Q: 1 would willingly make choice of a perſon to my 
5 with whom I might rationally expect io paſs away 
my time with much ſatis faction 5 eaſe: I have tw 
perſons offered me, equal in age, fortune, and beauty; the 
one is what we call good. humour d, and every way fit fir 
cute! affairs; the other "Ay religious, but 2, 10 parts 
dh ln L 14 = fer 
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776 The Bnitisn ApoLLo. 
for managing domeſtick affairs. Now 1 deſire to know 
which I may venture to make my wife? 

A. As we gather from the Antitheſis, that the 
good humour'd Lady has no great reliſh of Religi- 
on, ſo we would adviſe you to marry neither of them, 
Oęconomical diſcretion is one of the neceſſary ingre- 
dients that go to the compoſure of a female conſort ; 
and be a woman never ſo piouſly addicted, fo religi- 
ouſly inclin'd ; yet without a due mixture of prudential 
conduct, ſhe cannot tell how effectually to inſtil the 
ſame commendable principles into her tender children, 
to form their practice agreeable to her own, to or- 
der their converſation aright, and train them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. And as their civil 
as well as religious behaviour claims a juſt regard, as 
their temporal as well as ſpiritual proviſion demands a 
ſhare, tho not an equal one, ſo here the pious, but 
imprudent, mother is utterly at a loſs ; ſhe often ex- 
poles her family to the deriſion of the world, and 
ſometimes ſo manages the things of this preſent life, 
as to have a tatal influence on better things to.come. 
And yet who would chuſe a conſort who will not 


be a ſharer in his devotions as well as in his goods; 
with whom he cannot go hand in hand in the ſer- 


vice of his Maker ; who will forbid him to cry out 
with a pious Foſhua, as for me and my houſe, we will 
e the Lord? Who will chuſe a conſort who will not 
allow. him to allude to the joyful Pſalmiſt, I was glad 
when ſie ſaid unto me, we will go into the houſe the Lord? 
Whoſe negligence in her duty may not ſuffer him to 
nd with ſo well-grounded an aſſurance, that he 
ſhall at leaſt have a comfortable competence, tho? riches 
and plenteouſneſs may not be in his houſe. 
., Uſe therefore a cautious induſtry (for ſo weighty 
a doncern deſerves it) in the choice of ſuch a wife, 
in wham piety and prudence meet together, in whom 
religion and diſeretion kiſs each other. ä 
3 But ſince a wife, as well as children is a bleſſing 
that cometh of the Lord, addreſs your ſelf to heaven 
im ſo momentous an Affair; petition the Maker, the 
uniter 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 777 
om uniter of hearts; and expect a conſort endow'd with 
ſuch lovely qualities, expect her from that generous: 
the WM benefaftor who is the giver of every. good and perfect 
Si- gift. Say with Eliexer, with Abraham's ſervant on 
m. the like occaſion, namely, when he ſought a wife for 
re- his maſter's ſon, Lord, ſend me good ſpeed this day. 
rt; But be ſure to quality yourſelf tor ſo defirable à 
gi. bleſſing, to become a ſubject worthy ſo extraordinary 
tial a favour. For to have a prudent, a religious wife, 
the and in conſequence of that, to have dutiful, to have 
en, hopeful children; to expect ſo unrival'd a felicity, is 
. ſure preſumptuous in any one but him whoſe piety 


- 


he has made him a favourite of Heaven; for thus ſhall” 
vil the man be bleſt that feareth the Lord. 2 
8 Q. Why is a man ſaid, when he ſpeaks at random, to- 
S 1 7 alk like an apothecary. 
ut A. We take the original thereof to be a common 
X- error among the vulgar; who, when an apothecary 
nd endeavours to expreſs himſelf properly, and uſes ſome: 


te, terms of art, are generally at a loſs to underſtand 
JC. him; and then to hide the defects of their own ca- 
ot pacities, immediately declare his diſcourſe to be ran- 
s 3 dom, and altogether foreign to the purpoſe, when. 
r- prehaps only foreign to their apprehenſions. | 


25 Q. Was there ever any ſuch thing as giants ? 
ul A. Some indeed very ſtrenuouſly contend, that the 
ot notion of giants is a mere chimera, and fit only to be 


ad us'd as a bugbear to frighten children: But we beg 
a? thoſe Gentlemens pardon, if we are willing to be ſo- 
to credulous as to entertain ſo chimerical a notion. Our 
he own age has produc'd ſome perfons of a very un- 
06 common fiM; and pray where is the abſurdity of 

ſuppoſing a race of men of even a more gigantick:- 


ty ſtature? The very learned Huetius, in his queſtions Al- 1 
e, getane, has furniſf'd us with giants from every coun- | 
m try in the world. The ancient Poets flourif upon 


the unuſual ſtature of ſome portentous men. And 

8 Homer tells us, That the corps of Tityon lay firetcht 
N upon nine acres of land. But tho! the Poets muſt: 
16 not be taken. for Hiſtorians, ſince where they do not: 
r I forge, they yet hyperbolize; we are yet ready to per- 
| LE uad 
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fuade our ſelves, that they found their poetical de- 
ſcriptions concerning this, as it is evident they do 
concerning many other ſubjects, upon traditionary 
accounts of former giants. And as Anters: was a 
mighty ſubject with the Poets, ſo Plutarch (a judi- 
cious, a grave Hiſtorian) acquaints us, that when Ser- 
#orious (that politick Roman, who fo often put Pompey. 
to the nonplus) was in Spain, the corps of that pro- 
digious giant were found, and prov'd to be of a ſta- 
ture not unequal to the IEC deſcriptions of him, 
And tho that it was Autæus ſhould be ſuppos'd to be 
a, miſtaken point, it yet equally proves the notion 
we are upon, 5 

As it is the wiſdom of prudence to uſe variety of 
methods to accompliſh its deſigns, ſo why might it 
not, in thoſe early times, raiſe up a progeny of gi- 

ants to chaſtiſe their wicked neighbours, to inſult a 
Puniſhable people, to be a terrible ſcourge in the hands 
of the Almighty * ' | 

But they who believe the Scriptures (and O that 
none of our countrymen were chargeable with infi- 
delity) can't chuſe but yield a full afſent to ſo uncon- 
trovertible a truth. In Gen. vi. 4. we read that Here 
wene giants in the earth in thoſe days, But tho? the ori- 
ginal primarily imports a giant, and we are therefore 
of opinion that their extravagant ſta: ure is included 
in the word, yet ſince it is of equivocal importance, 
and therefore is by ſome tranſlated Men of violence, 

we ſhall not urge the paſſige to thoſe who are of a 
different perſuaſion. In Deut. iii. 13. we read Baſhan 
was called a land of giants : But ſince whgg we tranſ- 


late giants may be no other thfn a proper name, and 


therefore may be tranſlated Rephaims, we ſhall not in- 
fiſt upon this neither; tho' yet we muſt obſerve, that 
as many proper names derive their original from ap- 
pellatives, ſo the inhabitants of Baſhan might have 
taken their name from their gigantick ſtature. In 
Deut. ii. 11. we are told that the Enim, were count- 
ed giants: Now fince a diſtinct proper name is added, 
ſome would be ready with aſſurance to conclude, that 
whe word giants mult of neceſſity be an appellative. 

N | Oe But 
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But we ſhall not diſſemble the propoſal of a learned. * 


de moan, be fays that. the Emims might. have been de 
Rephaims, but called Emims by the Moabites, to diſtin- "IJ 

ed guiſh them from other Rephaims,  _ ITE | | 

I But to paſs. from probable concluſions and corrobo- 

5 rating circumſtances, to abſolute, to undoubted cer- 


tainty, we need no more than appeal to Numb. xiii. 
7⁰ 32, 33. And all the people which we ſaw in it (Canaan): 
25 were f great ſtature ; and there we ſaw the giants, the 
ſons of Anal, which come of the giants; and we were in our 


15 own ſigli as graſhoppers, and ſo we were in their fight. 
80 And indeed it was the affrighting ſtature of the gi- 
NY gantick. Canaanites, that ſo diſcourag d the fainting 
f Iſraelites, that they look'd upon them as an uncon- 
N querable people, as too ſtrong for even heaven to cope 
it with, as too formidable for the almighty conductor 
* of their ar mies, as an over -· match for the Lord of hoſts... 
1 A r i 
48 A. A created (to diſtinguiſh it from God) imma- 
28 tex] (to diſtinguiſh it from the body) thinking ſub- 
ance. 3 hrs ard as! ed 5 
fie We might have added, imbodied, to diſtinguiſh it- 
from Angels, bad not this been an excluſion of the 
on ſoul, while in a ſtate of ſeparation. But if it be en- 
2 quired, hot then a ſeparate: ſoul is diſtinguiſhable- 
* from an Angel, we anſwer, that, for ought we know. 
ed there, may ;be.;no_diflipdtian........... + 
2s Q What proof haue we of. the ſouls immortality, ei- 


1 ther from reaſon, or the nature of the thing? oy 
| A. Cicero, tho' an heathen, pledged the antiquity . 


and univerfality. of his own perſuaſion, namely, that: 
fe the ſoul. is an immortal principle. Whence it may be: 
ac fairly argu'd, that it muſt have a foundation in natu- 
85 ral as well as revealed religion. To proceed there- 
15 fore to the arguments deducible from reaſon. f 
p 1. We may gather the immortality of. the foul, 1 
3 from our very deſire of an immortal ſtate, For tho” 1 
5 we muſt acknowledge, that the very principles of 
, el preſervstion. which we have in common with 
27 


t the beaſts that periſh, while implanted in creatures ca- 
0 Fable of reaſoning; cannot be ſepuated from a deſire ot- 
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immortality, yet we may conſider, that if we ſhall 
not enjoy that immortality we ſo earneſtly pant after, 
we, 'tho* the nobleſt workmanſhip of the Almighty 
Artificer, are all creatures th moſt miſerable, For if the 
{foul perifherh with the body, what has our Creator 


done, but tortur'd us with deſires that ſhall never be 


ſatisfy'd; rack'd us with wiſhes that have no foun- 
dation, and tantaliz'd reaſon with fruitleſs longings. 

3. Can we think, that God would raife us above 
Other creatures, conſtitute us lords of the whole crea- 
tion, put all things in ſubjection under our feet, en- 
dow us with exalted faculties, render us a tranſcript 

of his own perfections, and yet make our lives but, 
as it were, a ſpan long, out- fript, wonderfully out- 
ſtript by our flaves and vaſfals? 

3. It no ways agrees with the moral attributes of 
God, that virtue ſhould not be rewarded, that wick- 
edneſs ſhou'd go unpuniſh'id, We muſt therefore re- 
cur to a future ſtate, if we wou'd juſtify the good- 
neſs of our tender Father, wou'd clear the juſtice of 
our righteous Maſter, wou'd vindicate the providence 
of an almighty Governor. | 

4. The ſoul is of an immaterial ſubſtance, and 
therefore void of parts. But we have no, other idea 
of periſhing, than as it is a diſſolution or ſeparation 
of parts. ” 


But tho' ſuch arguments as theſe adminiſtred won- 


derful delight to the wiſer heathen, yet that they 
ate not ſufficient for impotent, for feeble nature, we 
have a melancholy inſtance from a doubting Socrates. 
And therefore happy we, if we are but ſenſible of 
our happinefs, that we enjoy the clear diſcoveries of 
that ever · to-be-valu'd Goſpel, which brings life and im- 
mortality to light. | | 
Qi. The laſt chapter of Malachi, ver. 5th and 6th. 
Behold, I will ſend you Elijah the prophet, before the 
Aming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 
And he ſhall turn the heart of 2 


come and ſmite the earth with a curſe. 


I deſire you io acquaint me who this Elijah was, the 
prophet ſpeabs of ? Fes A. From 
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A. From this paſſage in the prophet, the Fews were 
of opinion, that Elijah was appointed to deſcend from 
heaven, and uſher in, as a glorious harbinger, the 
triumphant advent of the great, the auguſt Meſſiah: 
from hence alſo ſome of the primitive fathers were 
perſuaded, that Elijah would precede the ſecond: ad- 
vent. But fince you are deſirous of being inform'd 
who it is that is couch'd under the perſon of Elijah, 
read from verſe the. 12th to verſe the 18th of the 
firſt chapter of St. Luke; and there an angel from 
heaven will both acquaint you with the perſon, and 
explain the name. For as he deſcribes. the office 
of a fore-runner in a palpable alluſion to this pro- 
pheſy of Malachi, ſo he plainly intimates, that he was 
therefore prophetically ſtibd Elijah, bacauſe he ſhou'd 
come in the ſpirit and power of Elijah. And if (not to 
take notice of leſs remarkable reſemblances) we com- 
pare the behaviour of John the Baptiſt (for he is the 
perſon mention'd by the. angel) to Herod the tyrant 
king, with the parallel behaviour of Elijah to a no 
leſs tyrannick Ahab, we may ſay of John, he was. an 
Elijah; we may ſay of Elijah, he was a John. 
Hear alſo what the bleſſed jeſus, what the very 
Meſſiah, whoſe way he was to prepare before bim; 
hear what even he vouchſafes to ſay concerning ſo 
renown'd a perſonage. For when his diſciples ſaid, 
Why ſay the Seribes (thoſe expounders of the law and 
prophets, who deriv'd their notion from this place 


in Malachi) that Elias muſs firſt come? He made them 


this reply; Elias is come already, (Jobn the Baptiſt, who 
was a ſecond Elias, has already gone before my face) 
and they knew him not, but have done unto him what-- 
ſorver they lifked + For Herod had beheaded John in pri- 
ſon. And ſo plain were theſe our Saviour's words, 
that the diſciples, who were: generally but flow of 
underſtanding, were not at a loſs to know his mean- 
8 : For it is immediately ſubjoin'd ; hen the diſci- 

s- underſtood that he ſpake unto. them of Fohn. the Bap- 
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| By promoting your mortification. 
Gentlemen, it is well known to ou, that at. the 


= -  epuciſixion of aur - bleſſed Lord and Saviour, there was at 3 
* the ſame time two malefactors, who receiv d the like pu- x 
$ niſhment. Whereas the one rev him, ſaying, Luke ; 


xxiii. 29. If thou be the Chriſt, fave Ks ſelf; and * 
us ; the other contraryawiſe rebuk'd his fellow-ſuſferer, 6 
faying, in the 4.0th verſe, Doeſt not thou fear God, : 


ſeeing thou art in the ſame condemnation? and lile- bs 
wiſe ſaid to Feſus in the 42d verſe, Lord, remember 5 


me when thou comeſt into thy kingdom. Huch, Z 
dw fob 
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for his faith, he return d him this anſwer, ver. 43. Ve- 


rily I ſay unto thee, to day ſhalt. thou be with me 
in paradiſe. Whereas we ave very evidently taught U 
the holy Scripture, that he was bum d two days before has. 
reſurrectin: As it appears Luke xiv. 7 TS. 
A. As we haveelſewhere obſerv'd, that thoſe words 
of our bleſſed Lord may prehaps be intended of his. 
Divinity, ſo we have obſerv'd withal, that his ſoul, 
immediate go its ſeparation from the body, might 


take itpflight to heaven (if heaven be defign'd by 
| Paradifth and return the third day from thoſe bleſsful 


manſions, in order to be re-united to its forſaken in- 
timate. 21 8 #3. 0 | 
Q. Pray inform me, if it's poſſible for a ſoul once im- 
paradis'd in heaven, to return agam to its body, and dwell. 
again on this earth? $56 * 
A. We muſt allow it poſſible, becauſe it implies 
not a contradiction. But we cant en- it proba- 
ble, that a gracieus, # munificent Creator, who had 
admitted any of his creatures to the beatifick viſion, 
to the bleſsſul enjoyment of himſelf, to the raptures. 


that muſt neceſſarily accrue to thoſe who ſes God and 


live, ſhould find it in his heart (unleſs for ſome ex- 
traordinary purpoſes inſcrutable to man) to baniſh him 
ſo perfect a fruition, to remove bim from ſo raviſh- 
ing a preſence, to remand him back toa valley of vears, 
and oblige him to cry out in his melancholy complaint, 


Woe is me, that I am forc'd to dwell wth Meſech, and 


have my habitation among the tents of Kedar. 

QA. I was lately reading in the 8th chapter of St. Mark, 
where at the roth, 11th, and 12th verſes, I read the 
Phariſees demanded a ſign of Chriſt, which was denied 
them, The query therefore is, what was the veaſon of 
their requeſt and his denials;?k ves 

A, In anſwer to the queſtion, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the demand of the preſumptuous Phariſees 
was not ſimply a ſign, but a fon from heaven. And 
this ſign from heaven was more perhaps than, proba- 
bly, the ſign of the Son of man coming in the clouds ox 
Heaven, repreſented in Daniels propheſy, chap. vin 

; wr, 13 
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ver. 13, 14. for that the ancient Fews gather'd ſome 
particulars concerning the Meſſiah from that great 
Prophet ( however the modern Fews, out of preju- 
dice to Chriſtianity, place him in no higher a claſs 
than that of their 4 e, theif holy, not inſpired wri- 
ters) is evident from a double inſtance; namely in 
that from him they borrow'd the very word Meſſiah, 
(a name ſo cuſtomary with them at the time of our 
Lord's appearance in the fleſh) and in that one of 
their countrymen ( Nehemiah by name years 


before our Saviour's incarnation, ventur'd td affirm 


E's weeks, that the advent of the Meſſiah 
cou'd not be defer'd beyond 5o years. And that this 
was the ſign demanded, may be further concluded, in 
that our bleſſed Lord, a little before his death, pro- 
mis d the very ſign requir'd, promis'd zo come in the 
clouds of heaven, but in ſuch a. terrible, ſuch an af- 
frighting manner, as they ſhould tremble to. behold. 
him in. And this promiſe he punctually perform'd, 
before that generation was paſt away, when he commiſſi- 
on'd the deſtroying Angel to level Feruſalem, (that 
city of the great King) to level her with the ground, 
and lay her honour in the duſt: When he uſher'd in 
the ſad cataſtrophe with ſuch aſtoniſhing appearances,. 
and ſent forth ſuch alarming preſages of impending 
ruin, preſages particularly enumerated by FJoſephus, 
their own hiſtorian, 

But as Daniel's prophecy was the ground of the 
Phariſees requeſt; ſo their unworthineſs to be com- 
ply'd with, was one of the reaſons of our Lord's re- 
fuſal. For they had ſeen many of his. miracles, had. 


been witneſſes: to his mighty works, had been authen- 


tically inform'd of ſuch ſtupendious ſigns, as ſtartled 
the gazing world, and yet believed not. Nay, infidelity, 
tacit infidelity, was the ſmalleſt of their crimes : They 
blacken'd ſpotleſs innocence ; they traduc'd even him 
who did no ſin, and blaſphemouſly accus'd him of dia- 
bolical deluſion. And did they deſerve the grant of a 
particular ſign, who bad ſo ill reported of his mar- 
wellous works ? Did they deſerve to vie, him coming 
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jn the clouds of heaven, who had accus'd him as con- 


federate with bell ? Did they deſerve any favour from 
the Son of God, who came on purpoſe to mock him, 


to inſult him? For the text aſſures us, that they e- 


gan to queſtion with him, ſeeking of him a ſign from hea- 
ven, tempting him. Signs and wonders are fit to be 
indulg'd ro none, but ſuch modeſt, ſuch humble men, 
who are willing to believe, where reaſon will war- 
rant their belief, who are open to conviction ; who. 
are ready to give up their aſſent to a well atteſted 
truth: And therefore it is, that we read of a certain 
people, that he could do no mighty work among them, 
becauſe of their unbelief. £604 e 
Q. Why the beating of à drum in an alehouſe ſhould. 
turn their drink ſowre ? „„ | 
A. By raifing a great commotion in the air, which 
being communicated to the liquor, cauſeth in it a 


new fermentation, and by that an exaltation of its 


tartarous parts, and a depreſſion or diſſipation of the 


| ſpirituous, 


Q. Why do painters paint death like a skeleton 
A. Since death can be no otherwiſe than hierogly< 
phically decypher'd, how can an inviſible cauſe be 
more properly repreſented, than by a viſible effect? 
And fince it is the prerogative of death to change the 
beautiful, the comely body, into the grim deformity - 
of an affrighting skeleton, what more ſignificant to 
impreſs upon our minds a ſenlible idea of the King of 
terrors, to reſtrain the wantonneſs of our deſires with 
a feeling apprehenſion of our mortality; to wean our 


| affeQtions ; to take off our fondneſs from ſo frail, ſo: 


periſhing an enjoy ment; to center our provident con- 
cern in the induſtrious culture of our immortal part, 
in the daily, in the conſtant improvement of our 
ſouls ? | 
Q. It js. often ſeen that men receive great wounds, 


| contuſſons, &. and yet live; when on the other hand, a 
ſcratch of a pin, prick of a thorn, or ſuch like trifle, 


many times proves mortal. Pray, give your opinion, how 
ſuch little inconſiderable accidents are ſo ” ng in the 
#onſequence, A. Such 
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A. Such conſequences are moſtly owing to an ill 


habit of body, wherein the blood and humours are 

15 extreamly vitiated, that inſtead of being balſamick, 
they prove corroſive, | whence a trivial malady often 
degenerates into a fata vil. | 

Qu, do the aſhes of Scotch coal burn whiter than 
thoſe: of. our coal? r £565. $1 | 
A. Becauſe the Scotch coal is endued with more 
ſulphur, and leſs carthy and watery particles than your 
other coal. V 
Q TI deſare to know the reaſon, why the urine is ſalt ? 
A. Urine receives its ſaline quality from the ſaline 
particles of food eaten, which, thro? the natural heat, 
and concoction of the bowels, are exalted even to a 
volatility. | KIM 

Q. It was always my opinion, that the greateſt hap- 

pimeſs human life was capable of, was where two wertuous 
perſons contracted ſuch a friendſhip as that they might 
truly be accounted two bodies actuated by one ſoul. To 
enlarge upon the character or conveniencies of ſuch a friena- 


ſhip, is both: needleſ to jou, and foreign to my purpoſe 3 


but I deſire iyour judgments, whether it be poſſible for the 
diſlinttions of ©. ſuperiority, & c. command or obey, to be 
compatible 'mith fuch a friendſhip ; or whether it can be 
maintain d with i more than one perſon at a time? 
A. The chief purport of your queſtion (by thoſe 
terms command and obey) appears to be, whether a 
real ' friendſhip can be maintain'd in a marriage: ſtate; 
to which we anſwer, with the. learned Dr. Taylor, 
that marriage is the queen of friendſhips, and the 
meaſure of all others, there being a communication 
of all 'which can be communicated by friendſhip, It 
is made ſacred by vows and love, by bodies and ſouls, 
by religion, by laws, by common counſels and com- 
mon fortunes. As for the terms of command and 


1 they being ſuitable to the nature and diſpoſitions | 


of the two ſexes, they are ſo far from derogating 


from friendfhip, t hat they rather give many opportu- | 


nities to expreſs love and tenderneſs to each other, 
In the man, by a relaxation of his authority; and in 


HERS 
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the woman, by a ready {ſubmiſſion beyond his injunc- 
tions: And whereas ſome object, that the fair ſex 
are not capable of. ſecrecy and conſtancy, hiſtory af- 
fords as noble examples of the fair in both, as we 
can boaſt of, What nobleneſs was it in. that Lady, 
who ſuck'd the poiſonous purulent matter, from the 
wound of our brave Prince in the holy Land, when 
an aſſaſſine had pierc'd him with a venom'd arrow ? 
What a glorious example of. retaining counſel was 
Porcia, who being fearful of the weakneſs of her ſex, 
ſtab'd her ſelf into the thigh, to try how ſhe could 
bear pain; and then gently. chid her Brutus, for not 
daring to truſt her, when ſhe cou'd bear ſo much? 
We cou'd inſtance in many more. As to that part of 
your queſtion, whether a friendſhip can be maintain'd 
with more than one at a time; we anſwer, a friend 
ſhip in. the moſt abſtracted ſenſe, can be maintain d 


but with one. For as ſoon as I have made ſuch a 1 


friend, he commands all I have in the world; ſo I 
have nothing left to be at the diſpoſition of a third 
perſon, — | 
Q. May a gelding be properly call d a horſe ? 
A. Yes doubtleſs, as properly as an eunuch may 
be call'd a man. | 5 
Q. 1 have kept company with a young woman this half 
year, deſigning to make her wy wife, and ſhe hath given 
her conſent; but I fear ſhe doth not really love me, be- 
cauſe when I am in company with her, and a near rela- 
tion of hers, which knows the ſuit from the beginning, ſhe- 
ſeems ſirange; and if I kiſs her, immediazely. ſhe wipes her 
lips, but is not willing T ſhould ſee her; if I ask her cong 
cerning matrimony, fhe'ts always free? 
A. Alas, poor Gentleman ! Let not the abundance 
of. your love be the occaſion. of ſuch ſurmiſes. Mo- 
deſty is the peculiar attribute of the female ſex, and 
if any be diveſted of it, ſhe may then properly be ſaid 
to degenerate from the ſame: And this we take to 
be the grounds of your intimations, and the invalid 
cauſe of your raſh complaint. Blame not then your 
fair one, if ſhe give you ſome tokens. of her natural 
. 5 : | endow ments, 
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endowments, or if ſhe receive your favours with 2 


. willing indifference, like that of the poet : 


Daum fragrantia detorquet ad oſcula 
Ter vicem, aut farili ſevitia negat, 
Qusæ poſcente magis gaudeat eript, 

_ Interdum rapere occupet. 
When ſhe's to balmy kiſſes prone, 
Or with a fictious frown denies, 
Or ſometimes joys to ſnatch the prize 


Which ſhe thro? force would have her own. 


Q. Ofipring of Phoebus, in whoſe ev'ry line 5 


Immortal wit, and ſolid learning ſhine, 


How ſhall I (as I ought) Your fame diſplay, 

And in what terms my grateful tribute pay? 

Accept my thanks ( for they alone are left ) 

Wretch that I am | of all things elſe bereft. ; 
E'er I've diſcharg'd the debt I ow'd before, | \ 
J once again ſeek to augment the ſcore, 7 
And bankrupt - like am come to borrow more. 


A while your pleaſmg numbers charms my ſoul, : 


And all her paſſions all her cares controul ; 


But. at the murth'rer's ſight, my pains return, 

And oh ! again in hopeleſs fires 1 burn; | 

Love's ſecret poyſon glides thro ev'ry vein, 

And reaſon faintly does her ſway maintain; 

My paſſions mutinous and headſirong grow, 

And loudly threaten to admit the foe. 

Then ſacred bards, — 

If my repoſe or happineſs you prize, 

Haſte, quickly haſte, and pour in freſh ſupplies, 

Tet once again exert your pow'rful art, 

And by ſtrong reaſon's rules reclaim my wav'ring heart p 

Pity my frailties, and my faults forget ä 

Aud break the dang rous ſnares with which I am beſet, 

A. Shall creatures, deſtitute of reaſon ſhun 

Thoſe accidents by which they've been undone, 

And ſhall Clarinda, fraught with wondrous ſenſe. 

Treble the ſhame, by doubling the offence ! | 
To fall is human, and relenting heav'n 

Implor'd, loſt innocence may reinſtate again; 


But 


* 
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ut 


Or reaſons for theſe rhimes obtain, 
Vouchers produce, and good ones too, 


With keeneft fatyr ſought to pierce my heart, 
 Methinks, you rather cordials ſhould impart, 
It not enough' to flee my too fond arms, | 
Nom you have gain d a conqueſt by your charms ? © 
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But to repeat a crime, degrades our kind, Fs 1 
Sullies the body, and dethrones the mind. 5 | 
Such who from ſenſual thoughts their meaſures take; 
And only dream, een when they're moſt awake; . 
Black ſpots in their dark lives can ne'er ſurprize, 
Nor can they fall, who ne'er had pow'r to rife. 
But if Clorinda from her tow'ring flight, | 

In wit and ſenſe, from her prodigious height ; 

If ſhe ſhall fink from her enlighten d ſphere, 

A ſecond fall of Angels we may fear ; 

A ſpot upon ſo bright 2 ſoul will ſhow 
Conſpicuous to the gazing world below ; 


* 


Oh ! Dread a ſecond fall, leſt ne er again 


Your luſtre be reſtor'd, nor reconciPd to heav'n. 
Q. Divine Apollo, zell me, why 
The cranes, when o'er the ſea they fly, 

Within their throats do carry ſand, . =. 
And not when on the earth they tand? 
And why, when ſleep. does them poſſeſ. & 
They in their claws a ſtone careſs? 
A. Would you a true ſolution gain, ' _ + 


* 


For this your ipſe dixit will not do. 
Q. Tell me, dear cruel youth, O ! tell me, why 
You ſtrove to wound me by your late reply? f 


Lit not enough to captivate my ſoul, 8 
Wherein thoſe ſtrong tumultuous paſſions rous. 
Of Love, of hope, of fear? Unhappy maid, © 
Whoſe pow'rful love her weakneſs has betray'd ; 

Don't pierce a wirgin's breaſt, who does adore 

Your grateful name more than ſhe did before. 

No more thus perſecute a vanquiſh'd fair, 

By lines that cut too deep for her to bear. 

If Theodora writes refined lays, 

Jis by the influence of your brighter rays : 
But the reverſe. | Diſpel 
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| Diſpel thoſe clouds that hover oer my head, 

That I might re-enjoy that peace that's fled; 

And then the pleaſant task 1 ſhall fulfil, 
And name my darling with a ready will. \ 

A. Will Theodora's cruelty exact, 

So many ſlaves be kept upon the rack, 

Whilſt ſhe takes pleaſures, which to its keeneſt darts, 
To. ſtrike deep wounds in their retentive hearts? 
The moſt tyrannick of your ſex aſpire, 

One conqueſt only at one time tacquire : 

1 But you, by your myſterious wit and ſenſe, 

P Keep ſeveral at once in dark ſuſpence. 

I Diſſolve the charm; and point out by your eye, 

Which muſt the happy be, and which mult die. 
Q. Kind Britiſh bards reſolve me this, 

Why fear does people cauſe to piſs ? I» 
E - A. It is becauſe the nerves through fear, * ar 
$ A kind of reſolution bear: d: 
Y The ſphincter hence invalid grows, = 
And ep the bladder urine flows. | : bi 


Q. With all ſubmiſſion 1 accoſt your ſhrine, | 5 ee 


„ jr mon I ay tm. a-4 


ho are Jo deep and learnedly divine, 


In your kind precepts darting in each line: cc 
Extend your wonted kindneſs to a ſwain, | ar 
b And give him eaſe of his tormenting pain. v 
Tove the diſeaſe; my deareſt Sylvia, Oh ? pa 
3 Tho more I love her colder ſhe doth grow. or 
Then I advance unto her faireſt ſelf, an 
She preſently turns tail, and calls me elf, PT. = 
And ſundry other names, too mean to tell, ſe 
Came out * Sylvia's mouth ro one that loves ſo well. ſti 
impaſſtble to think how vain I ſirive, be 
| To gain one word of love to let me live. Bf 

Ia, I mourn, look pale, nay almoſt die, va 
But ſtill her heart no pity doth deſcry. "Ip 
Tell me thin dire portenters how 10 gain w 
My deareſt Sylvia, and remove my pain? | th 

A. If you muſt doat, chuſe ſome deſerving te, 
Wis knows to w your ſincerity ; w 
NM. 


\ | Whoſe - 
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Whboſe tender breaſt may an Aßhlum prove e 
To all your cares, and render love for love. 
Not Slvia· like to treat you with diſdainn. 
But with goed manners ſooth your am rous ond: | 
To talk of dying for fo vile a fair; 
. Shews that you're loſt to reaſon; ah! beware, 
85 How you forſake that glorious guide divine, 
To offer incenſe at a female ſhrine. 01 
But if you muſt for deareſt | firm P +, uM 
Diſguiſe your grief, nor let her ſee you mourn 421 
For if you ſeem * ſtoop, ſhe'll: treat yas ſtill with 7 
3 cart; © © 
women by art and nature bork! are e ly 
When we addreſs,” but follow when we fly. 
Q. In the 220 verſe of the v. chapter of St. Matthew, 
we read thus: But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever is 
angry with his brother without a cauſe, ſhall be in 
danger of the judgment; and whoſdeuer ſhall ſay. to 
his brother Racha, ſhall be in danger of the counſel; 
| but whoſoever 'ſhall ſay. Thou: fool, hall be in das- 
5 ger of hillifire, Pray euplam̃ this werſe. - 


A. It is obſerv'd, that the Jews had three Aiſtinet 
courts of juſtice. The loweſt conſiſted. of three men, 
and reſembled a bench of juſtices with us. The next 
was compos'd of twenty three, and might be com- 
par d to our Queen's-bench. The higheſt call d the 
great Sanhedrim; was made up of ſeventy, and bore 
analogy to our Parliament. Several learned men are 

opinion, that this threefold gradation of our bleſ- 
{cd Lord's, refers to thoſe three diſtunct courts of ju- 
. ſtice. But we cannot {ee how the Sanhedrim could 
be repreſented under the expreſſion of hell fire. 

Racha is a word of Hebrew original, and fignifies a 
vain, idle, pitiful worthleſs fellow. Bur as fool-in-the 
Scripture notion of the word imports a prophane 
wicked wretch, ſo it is a word of n <vontulmely 

| than Racha. 
4s he who is only inwardly a bis brother * 
without'a cauſe, cannot come under the correction of the 
Lo who is not privy to the [conceptions 4% 
I is 


* 


Ca 


— 
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his mind; ſo by judgment we underſtand the judgment 
or anger of that God who is a ſearcher of the heart. But 


if a man proceed from angry thoughts to reproach- 
ful language, ſuch as the calling of his brother ( or 
what is all one, any of his fellow creatures, for we 
are all brethren) Racha, he ſhall be in. danger of the 
counſel ; that is, ſuch contumelious uſage (to alledge 
to Fob) is an heinous crime, yet it is an iniquity to be 
puniſhed by the judges. But if he advance (out of ma- 
lice and revenge, as we muſt ſuppoſe alſo in the pre- 


ceding caſe) to the higheſt degree of contumely, to 


that ſlanderous reproach of % foo! ; the penalty in- 


flicted by the counſel will be the ſmalleſt of his pu- 


niſhment; for he will be more particularly ſubject to 
the vengeance of eternal fire. 


How different is this paſſage (as is obſerv'd by Dr. 


Hammond) from Homer's morals in the caſe before 
us? who: introduces the goddeſs Minerva forbidding 
indeed Achilles to draw his ſword to fight his antago- 
niſt Agamemnon, but giving him permiſſion to rail and 
flander as he pleas d. But our Lord (ſo pure, fo re- 


"find is his ſyſtem of morality) commands us not only 
to forbear all manner of contumelious language, but 
alſo to reſtrain the very motions. of the heart, out of 
the abundance of which the mouth ſpeaketnu. 
Qt. Whether the receiving the Lord's Supper be abſolute- 


by weft 


to ſalvation, to thoſe who are of an age i 


partake of it —© 


A. The Apoſtle fays, we mult bring every thought 


_ } Into captivity to the obedience. of Chriſt. How much 
- more” muſt our actions be conformable to his. holy 


laws, to his divine commandments? And yet our at- 


tendance on the holy Eucbariſt, is what he propoſes 
to us under the authority of a peremptory command, 
do this in r 27 
indictable of a noncompliance with ſo zan le 

real: 


brance of me. While then we ſtand 


an injunction, we unhappily come under that 


- tical reprehenſion, why call ye me Lord, Lord, and ds 
vor the thing that I command you. ? If we neglect the 
_ aſſembling our ſelves together, (as the manner of too 


many 
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ne wany is) at the Lord's Table, whatever formal con- 5 
ue ! feſſions we may pretend to make, we do in effect 
h. diſovyn our maſter, deny the Lord that bought us, and 
or impiouſly cry out with the miſcreants in the Goſpel, 
me vs will not have this man to reign over us. 8 
he Is not ingratitude a heinous, a damning ſin? and 
Joe conſequently gratitude neceſſary to ſalvation? And yet 
be by neglecting the bleſſed facrament, we add baſeneſs 
12. to diſobedience, and ingratitude to rebellion. For is 
re. it not an unheard of inſtance of ingratitude to refuſe. 
to to remember him, who in ſo wonderful a manner re- 
in. membred us; to refuſe to do ſo ſmall a thing for him, 
pu- who has done ſuch great things for us, whereof we rejoyce; 
to to refuſe to banquer with him, who faſted forty days 
for us; to refuſe to eat bread and drink wine for his 
Dr. fake, who for our ſakes had gall to eat and vinegar to 
ore drink ? From ſuch a complication of diſobedience and 
ing ingratitude, good Lord, deliver us. | | 
go- In 1 Cor. x. 16. we read, The cup of bleſſing, which 
and ve bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood of Chriſt ? 
re- ¶ Dhe bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
only body of Chris? From which paſſage it naturally fol- 
bur (lows, that the bleſſed conſequences of our Saviour's 
t of ſufferings, to wit, the overtures of grace, the remiſ- 
ſion of our fins, the opportunities of repentance, the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit; that they are all con- 
find to the inſtitution of ſo heavenly a repaſt. And 
if Chriſt has enacted a peculiar ordinance to beſtow 


Abt his favours by, can we expect to partake of them, tho“ 
uch bus appropriated, while we neglect the proper con- 
holy duits of conveyance ? As well might Naaman, the Sy- 
at- Nn leper, have been cur'd of his leproſy by waſhing 


in Abana or Pharpar, which he boaſted to be better 
ar; than all the rivers of 1/-ael, He therefore did well at 
tand alt to comply with the entreaties of his ſervants, 
ble YE id follow the directions of Eliſha. For no ſooner 
. did he waſh in the river For dan, the river appointed - 
s by the prophet, but he was immediately clean. Come 
+ the tden to the bleſſed ſacrament, frequently partake of 
Fog that heavenly banquet, if ye would be cur'd of the 
357 Vol.. III. M m leproſy 
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| leproſy of fin, would be made whole, would waſh and 
be clean. A 
Q. Whether a bird dies a natural death ? I have fo 
ſeveral years obſerved, that I never found in any place a 
bird * unleſs ſtarved, or ſhot, or by ſome untimeh 
death, 8 | : | 


— 4 


A. All living creatures, converſant in this lower 
world, are ſubject to a natural diſſolution; and there- 
fore birds are not exempt from the common lot. As 
their compoſure contains the principles of corrup- 
tion, ſo what you ſeem willing to believe, cannot 
poſſibly be true upon any other foundation, than the 
prepoſterous: ſuppoſition, that in all birds, an untimely 
death prevents a natural. In ſuch caſes, the experi- 
ence of one man is not ſufficient to found a truth 
upon. For tho' you in the courſe of many years 
might never have found one ſuch, yet it does not 
fallow but that others might have found many. For 
a ſlight obſervation will furniſh you with many in- 
ſtances of a reſembling nature. But ſince you ſpeak 
of ſome birds you met with that were ſtarved, how 
do you know but that it might be a natural diſtem- 
per, that ſo pall'd their appetite and weakned their 
ſtomach, that they could not eat, and therefore were 
reduc'd to ſo lean a condition before their expiration? 
You may conſider too, that the birds which are kill'd 
are more ready to be met with than thoſe which die 
a.natural death, before which they may retire to ob- 
ſcure, and ſometimes to impervious places, It's well 
known alſo to all that deal in birds, that many die 
of the pip, the rank, . tho* every way provided 
for with y greateſt care. 1 
I deſire you would teach me the etymology of you 
file Ss your Daher of Friday the 17th of ons, Ae the 
laſt ſide, firſt column, under the article of Leghorn, you 
Jay (inter alia) where there was a pariſon, gc. Pray 
oes not the particle there redound, where being immed:- 
ately prefix d? It is the opinion of ſeveral as well as m 
fl. that the whole clauſe is nonſenſe by reaſon of that word: 
I dejire at your leiſure you would either convince me, # 


well 


her funeral. They are of equal circumſtances, &. 
„ 
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well as others, of my error, or confirm me in my opinion 
of yours, | bg 2. v4 Tot ILY: 

A. If the word there. in the place alledg'd, were an 
adverb of place, we would al}ow the crftitiſim to be 
good. But in that article it is no more than what 
grammarians call an expletive, and rhetoricians a ple- 
onaſm. Both which terms import a redundant cr 
inſignificant word. And this expletive is uſually at- 


\ tendant on the verb ſubſtantive thro* all the tenſes. 


And the propriety of the Engliſh tongue has ſo far a- 
dopted this pleonaſtical word, that in many inſtances 
it cannot be omitted. So that it is at once (a ſeem- 


A 


ner as to produce this diſorder. 1 
Q. I have frequently obſerv d, and have heard it af- 


| firm'd by ſeveral, nay, even grave-diggers, That the earth 
which is dug out of 4 Fave will nat fill it after the coffin 
i 


is in, which, without diſpute, adds to the repletion of it, 
A. Notwithſtanding this curious obſer vation of 
yours and the grave-diggers, give us leave to doubt 


of the matter of fact, ſince it is ſo common to ſee 


the graves in every church- yard rais'd in proportion 

to the ˖˖⸗·· ð ß 
Q. There 4 a. conteſt between the ſon and the ſon. in. 

law of a deceas'd Gentlewoman, which ſhall defray the charges 


A. Their 


* 
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A. Their circumſtances being equal, the ſon ſtands 
much more engag d than the ſon-in-law, both by duty 


and natural affection, 
Q. Te britiſh youths, who all things undertake, 
And well perform in love's meandring paths, 
Voucbſafe my queſtion anſwer, ſuch as may 
Luft's fatal raging fire quite extinguiſh, 
Yet gently fan the flames of chaſt deſire. 

hence is t, the perfe& libertine in whom 
The headſtrong paſſions and wild appetites 
Rule with alternate ſway ; reaſon dethron'd, 
And conſcience now no more? Whence ist, I ſay, 
This man thus abandon d, his end obtain d. 
His luſiful heat in Chloe's arms aſſwag d, 
{ So call the proſtitute ) inſtead of ſenſe 
Of obligation and eſteem he looks 
With batred and contempt upon the fool, 
The fond deluded partner of his crime? 
Whilſt he who aits by reaſon's ſteady laws, 
And makes religions clearer light his guide, 
Lies panting on the breaſt of his chaſt fair, 
Love and reſpedt increaſmg in his ſoul. 

A. The libertine, with brutal ſenſe alone, 
Affects the mercenary proſtitute ; 
Which ſatiated, ſinks into _—_— | 
Sowr'd by reflection on polluted joy: | 
But chaſter flames envigorate delight, 
And give a looſe, uncheck'd by conſcious guilt ; 
Whilſt mingling ſouls abſorb the lowing joys, 
Dilating to unlimited extent. | 
The beauties of the mind theſe captivate, 
Which ſtretch like their expanded origin, 
In future worlds, aſſuring endleſs bliſs : 
The other's limited to frail decay, 
Sicken and die, with the deficient cauſe, 


Q. Tell me, bright God, ( for thou, or none can'ft tell, 


The myſtick powers, that in blefl numbers dwell, 
Thou their great nature know ſt, nor is it fit 
This nobleſt gem of thine own crown #omit.) 


* 
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Is Tell me, from whence theſe heavenly charms ariſe, 
y Teach the dull world tadmwe, what they deſpiſe ? 
A. Since thus fubmiſſively you ſpeak in rhime, 
Know that great, ee conſiſts in true ſublime: 
By words well choſe, and a juſt turn of thought, 
The wond'rous charm, the mighty magics wrought : 
Which, as it needs no ornaments to ſhine, 9 
Commands reſpect, and ſpeaks it ſelf DIVINE. 
Q. Tell me, Apollo, if you durſt, Sir, 1 
Why ſome love crumb, and others cruſt, Sir f 
We reaſon why J ſend this query, | 
It is, becauſe I can aſſure ye, : 
There is a family in this town, Sir, 
That cruft will not with them go down, Sir. 
Send me, Apollo, if you can, Sir, 
Acivil, or a cruſly anſwer, | 
Yours, a ſubſcriber, 
4. Why cruſt offenſive proves to ſome, Sir. 
Or why ſuch moſt delight in crumb, Sir, 
We hold the procatarRick cauſe, Sir, 7 
Is deficience in their jaws,-Sir : 
Or elſe their teeth are like to break, Sir, 
Or elſe their ſtomachs are but weak, Sir, 
Or elſe they covet better fare, Sir, 
| Or elſe they do't to make you: ſtare, Sir. 
Qi four do intend, 1 IR 
With proviſo you'll lend 
U; a few of bright Phoebus's brains, 
To be undertakers, 
A, we are cuckold-makers, | * 
Or elſe we muſt drop our high ſtrains. 
Fe four, when we muſier 
Our brams m a cluſter, 
Do ſeem ſo wonderful ſhallow, 
That we ſhould be willing 
To venture ten ſhillmg, 
To purchaſe ſome more of Apollo. 
Undertakers are as follow : 
0 . P. M. M. R. r. D. N. 


ell, | 
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A. Tis a ſign you want brains, 
(If your aim is at gains) 
Thus to ſeek to improve them no more, 
When *tis known, what wiſe-acres 
Set up wndertakers, 0 
Tho' REMARKABLE blockheads before, 
You've heard more than once, 
Of a notable dunce, | 
Who three times ſet up for an author, 
Your purſe too he'll quench, 
When heated with pence, 
And your goods with a whimſical water. 
Q. Ob tell me, (for tis you the doubt muſt clear) 0 


V love was meant a bliſs, why ſowr'd 6y fear, 

Or damn d to doubts we know not why nor where; 
But if a curſe on human race deſign'd, 

Way is not man leſs fond, or heaven more kind ? 

A. No joys are in themſelves full and compleat, 
But need their contraries, to make them great, 

And muſt be check'd, to make them more dilate: ) 
Thus doubts and fears the future bliſs refine, 
As ſtars unveil'd, with greater luſtre ſhine. 

Q. What ſhould be the reaſon, that when I am ai 
church, I ſhould be ſo fleety more than at another time; 
and when I am at prayers, why I ſhould have ſo ma 
flrange notions at that time, more than at another? I do 
what I can to prevent theſe things, but can't. 

A. As you propoſe two queſtions, ſo to the firſt 
we anſwer, that the cauſe of ſo unſeaſonable a drow- 
ſineſ may not improbably proceed from your not 
being ſo ſenſibly a d with piety and devotion, as 
with either ſecular affairs, or matters of diverſion. 
And tho! from your endeavours to prevent ſo lethar- 
gical a temper, you may be ready to rejoin, that you 


defire nothing more than to ſecure the important 


concernment of eternity, yet we beg leave to tell you, 
that to deſire a thing, and to be ſenſibly affected with 
It, are not terms equivalent. Some, but pious per- 
ſons, bitterly complain, that they are conſcious of no 
zaviſhing delight, in what is to others the rapturous 


contem- 
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_ contemplation of Setter thing, ro come. Now, that 


they are deſirous of ſuch a raviſhing delight, is evi- 
dent from the complaint itſelf; that they enjoy not 
the object of their delice, appears from the matter of 
the complaint. 2 ; * dk 21 

The beſt way therefore to overcome the drowſi- 
neſs you complain of, is to contemplate the beauty of 
holineſs; to reflect upon that God, who is fairer than 
the children of men; to confider that Son of God, who 
is full grace and truth; to meditate, frequently to 
meditate, on the Beatifick Viſion, on that fulneſs of 


joy which is in the preſence of our heavenly Father, 
on thoſe rivers of pleaſure, which are at his right hand for 


evermore. | _ 7 51 þ> pore 
But if you are of a melancholy temper, that may 


probably render your endeavours ineffectual. And in 


caſe they do, you muſt look upon your ſucceſsleſs 
enterprize, not as your ſin, but misfortune, and con- 
ſequently make it the object, not of your concern 
but reſignation. | 
The reaſon of your ſecond query, is the product. 
of your firſt, For if you are not ſenſibly affected 
with your devotional employment, no wonder that 


every impertinent, every rambling thought ſhould in- 


trude itſelf. But if you ſhall have uſed your utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent it, without effect, you muſt 
reſt contented under it, and depend upon the goodneſs 
of a gracious Maſter, that he will not impute it as a 
Sin, will not expect to reap where he has not ſown. 

Q. I would fain 3 to die for love of 


one, and not let kim know it? 


A. To chooſe rather to ſubmit to the King of ter- 


rors, than ſuffer the object of our love to be acquaint- 


ed with our weakneſs, it is not only a fin, but no 
leſs than that ftartling one of ſelf-murder. The great 
the neceſſary law of ſelf-preſervation, indiſpenſibly 
obliges us to guard, to ſecure our lives, by all inno- 
cent, all vrarrantable methods. As therefore to ſuffer 
our ſelves to be deſtroyed, when capable of prevent- 
ing it, of at leaſt of endeavouring to prevent it, is 
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virtually to deſtroy our ſelves, ſo we ſhould ſtruggle 
to diveſt our ſelyes of thoſe three general fatal cauſes 
of ſo unfortunate an event, baſhfulneſs (for it deſerve; 
not the name of modeſty) pride, and obſtinacy. 

But ſince another queſtion, which you ſent with 
this, diſcoyers you to be a woman, you may be rev 
dy to reply, that ſuch a diſcovery of your love (for 
by that otber queſtion, we perceive the caſe to be 
your own) is derogatory to the cuſtom of the world, 
to the decorum obſerv'd by the female ſex. To which 
we reply, That when ſuch a particular decorum is in- 
conſiſtent with the principles of religion, and inter- 
feres with a neceſſary duty, there is no indecorum in 
the violation of it. For if any thing be lovely, any 
thing of good report; if there be any praiſe, any decorum 
to allure us, it is ſure a ſtrict obedience to the laws 
of God. If therefore an unſeaſonable, a guilty baſh- 
fulneſs, ſhall prevail upon you to conceal your love, 
to the hazard of your life, as we have already prc- 
nounc'd you guilty of laying, in a manner, violent 
hands upon your ſelf, ſo you incur alſo the additiona- 
ry guilt of diſregarding that apoſtolical injunction, Be 
not conformable to this world. | 4 
Not but that we would adviſe you to be prudent 
too (tho', indeed, love and prudence are not inſepara- 
ble companions) and endeavour ſuch a method of 
diſcovery (and love, as well as neceſlity, is th mo- 
ther of invention) as that the perſon, who has 
in'd ſo unrival'd a poſſeſſion of your heart, may 
not be ſenſible (tho' no part of the tranſaction muſt 
tranſgreſs the ſacred boundaries of truth) that you 
were willing to let him know what a conqueſt he 
has made. 2b 37G. AQ 0 Bl TEES 
From whence ariſe, or what may occaſion thoſe migh- 

ty fillars of water, commonly termed by the ſailors, wa- 


zer-ſpouts, which aſcend from the ocean, and ſpread them 


ſelves into the clouds ? 

A. Thoſe pillars of water, not unfitly called by the 
ſailors, water-ſpouts, are occaſion'd by a great quan- 
"tity of yapours ariſing ſuddenly from the bottom 8 
* | <= | the 
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height in the air, from whence afterwards it has been 
obſerv d to fall again, as if it had been pour d out of a buc- 
ket, even when the sky has been very clear. But how 
(will you ſay) can theſe vapours be produc'd from 
the bottom of the ſea,” and be forc'd thro' ſuch a 


depth of water? to that we anſwer, that this muſt. 
needs be the effect of ſome internal heat or fire con- 
tain'd in the bowels of the earth, on which the ſea 


lieth; and that there is ſuch a fire, none can doubt, 
if he does but read that curious and wonderful rela- 


tion of a new iſland lately form'd, not far from that 
of Candia. 


Qu Pray tell me the meaning of an old proverb, I met 


with in latin authors, they ſay, when a man has bad luck. 


he has rid SEJAN's HORSE. 


A. The ſame ungovernable fury, which provok'd 


the populace of Rome to tear in pieces the great SE] A- 


Ns, urg'd them to pull down and break a ſlatue of 
his, which ſtood on horſeback in the city : but the horſe 


continuing entire, a certain whimſical poor fellow got 
aſtride, by way of Rhodomontado, which the MOB in- 
terpreting as a contempt of their proceedings, beat his 
brains out with the broken pieces of the ſlatue. And 
from that enlucky accident, the proverb, you have men- 
tion'd, took its origin. ” 


Q. I deſire to know the reaſon, why, when a man hath 


been in love with a woman, and hath married another, 
he is more in love with the former than he was before ? 


A. Tho? you ſuppoſe the caſe to be general, yet it 


is not without exception. For ſometimes the conſi- 
deration, that we cannot poſſibly poſſeſs the object 
of our wiſhes, draws off our minds from what it 
is in vain to wiſh for, reſtrains our thoughts from 
what is without our reach, and forbids them to make 
excurſions, where there is no magnetick center of 
our hopes. - But where a diſappointment (as indeed 


it often does) rather encreaſes than diminiſhes our de- 
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the ſea, thro' which they paſs with that violence, that 
they often carry the water before them to a great 
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fire, the phxnomenon proceeds from our natural in- 
Clinations to imitate our mother Eve, and long for 
the forbidden fruit. So worthleſs, ſo empty are all 
ſublunary enjoyments, that the common obſervation 
is as true as common. That the poſſeſſion of a de- 


ſir d object falls ſhort of the expectation. As there- | 


fore the hopes of whatever we would obtain, come 
nearer to the enjoyment of it, than the impoſſibility of 
obtaining it, which is the fartheſt remove from it; 


thence it may not improbably proceed, that the latter 


inflames us with greater intenſeneſs of defire, 


Q. 7 was lately taken with à violent bleeding at my 
naſe, to thas degree, that all perſons, who then ſaw me, 
zudged me to be a dead man, by reaſon of the great quan- 
riiy of blood I loſt; but after their opening à vein, it ſtopt. 
T deſere to know the rea ſon, why that blood which came 
from my noſe, ſhould be as good à colour as it is poſſivle 
for blood to be; and that which came from my arm, on the 


 eontrary, as bad, though both came away at the ſame 


time? | h 
A. Becauſe the blood flowing from your noſe, was 
emitted from ſome capillary vein or artery, whoſe 


capacities are fitted only for the fineſt of the blood. 


whilſt the greater veſſels, as thoſe of the arm, jugu- 
Jars, &c. are capable of containing the groſſer as well 
as the purer, and always afford a mixture of the whole 
maſs. | | 


Q. Why are Weiſhmen call'd Taffies. and fo often re- 
proached with ridicule and contempt, when it's well known 
that country affords many learned and eminent men, and 


there is no country but affords à great many fools and 
blockhead:s ? I 


A. Welſhmen are call'd Taffies from the corruption 
of the word David, being the name of the tutelar 
faint of that country. And as the generality of the 
world is ſo delighted with noyelties, and conſequent- 
ly averſe to any thing of ancient date; ſo are the 
people of that country ſo commonly (but infipidly) 
Tidicul'd, becauſe they loyally perſevere in the uſe of 
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their priſtine cuſtoms and language, which is doubt? 
leſs of very great antiquity. - l 0 
Q. What is more unhappy than an ugly old maid ? 
A. It is poſlible for an handſome. young maid to · 


be more unhappy than an ugly old one. For happi- 


neſs conſiſts in our oven eaſe and ſatisfaction, and not 
in the opinions of others. Therefore an ugly old: 
maid, who thinks ſhe neither. looks old nor ugly. 
(and there be ſuch) is more happy than an handſom 
young maid, who, not contented with the beauty 
nature hath given her, is continually trying. to im- 
prove it by art (and there be ſuch alfo.) But then 
if by happineſs, you mean what is the moſt real and 
perfect happineſs, (viz. a clear conſtience void of . 


fence towards God and man) an ugly old maid has 


much the advantage of an handſom young one, as 
being free from thoſe temptations the other is al- 
ways liable to. | 3 bs 
Q. Whence, the derivation of the proverb from Hen, 
HuLL, and HaLiFax, good Lord deliver u? 
A. The proverb is of modern origin, and owed 
its introduction to an order made by the magiſtrates 
of HULL and HALLIFAX, to whip all beggars out 
of the town, who came near them. This provok'd 
the ſuffering mortals to add HELL, to make the 
third to two _ deteſted places. 33 
Q. Emelia' charming air, and conquering yer, 
My captivated. heart to love betray'd, 9 15 
Then neſcient of my foe, ſix reſtleſs weeks 
Forlorn I paſt, aſtoniſh'd and amax dl, 
All hope of future happineſs was iat: 
As yet I knew not who (he was, nor where © 
The center of my trembling thoughts was fix d, 
At length I ſaw; (but oh! the very thought 
Sinks frighted nature to an ebb too low, © 


By mortal to be. born) bright as the fun, = 


But common as its light; her charms ſhe yields 
To mortals baſe, for Juſt beſtows on, them 
The bliſs, the brighteſt of our ſex wan d court. 
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What ſhall I do I to your altar bow . 2 
An bumble ſuppliane, inſtruct me then, 
How, from my anxious mind, I may remove 
Theſe pains meffable; for I as yet 13 30 
Cannot behold her charms without deli che, 
But when I think a mind 6 comes rafl 
The charming Flow'r does lurk, hate does , 
Ao not ſo potent to eradicate 5 
Firm rooted love, and to reſtore my peace. 
A. When heaven enrich'd our bodies with quick 
-—: i. inde, 
And appetite, to taſte the 3 joys of life; 
It more enrich d our bright capacious minds 
With reaſon to dilate or check thoſe joys, 
In their own nature turbulent and wild, 
Tending to ſe , deſtrusion, if not rul'd, 
Directed, and in limitations held: 
Let reaſon (as ſhe ought) then bear the ſway, 
She will inform you, that the proſtitute, 
Tho? fair to fight, like gilded ſepulchres, 
Contains within a loathſom ſcene of ruin; 
Which with contagion foul, your body ſoon 
Will ſeize, and with remorſe perplex your ſoul ; 
Deſtroying thoſe fantaſtick joys, with which 
You now indulge your thoughts, and in their room 
Will introduce grief, horror, and deſpair : 
Unhappy choice! but if in time you ſtrive 
Apainſt temptation, heav'n with freſh ſupplies | 
Will aid you to a perfect victory. 
Ils done ! at length the mighty conflicts 0 er, 
bveh tr or ſhail prevail no more, 
— more wit — arts invade my breaſt, 
Nor with neglefied vows diſturb my reſt. 
His perjur'd accent: I no more will hear, 
Nor to his ſuff rings lend a fav'ring ear: 
Far from the falſe, deluding ſwain Ili go, 
Far from this diſmal ſcene of fate and woe ; 
In ſome obſcure receſs Ill ſhroud my ſhame, 
And io the liſt ning winds my wrongs proclaim, 
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Where humble ſwains in peaceful cotts reid. 
Strangers t0 avarice, to luſt, and pride, f | 
To envy, malice, every vice beſide ; 7 
Where harmleſs ſports their happy hours employ, 
And no diſtracting cares their peace annoy; 
Where no inconſtant, wich enſnaring arts, 
Falſe oaths and vows, betrays unguarded hearts; 
Where innocence is not oppreſs\d by might, 
Where pleaſure crowns the day, and love the night. 
Thither I'll fly, and there my crimes confeſs, 
To heav'n's exalted court my pray'rs addreſs; . 
With penitential tears my guilt deplore, 
And never, never think of Strephon more. 

A. Not any hero of a former age, 
Nor greater now, which treads the modern ſtage, 
Cou'd ever boaſt a victory like thine, 
Nor trophies ſhew with equal luſtre ſhine, 
They who have conquer'd nations wild and rude, 
Still by ſuperior LOVE have been ſubdu d: 
The great, the wiſe, have truckled to his pow'r, 
Their grandeur yielding to a ſoft amour. 
In a triumphant ſhining chariot ride, 
Thou who haſt conquer'd him, who conquers all beſide. 
'Tis wiſely done, now thou'rt ſecurely great, 
From freſh aſſaults, to make a ſafe retreat. 


In rural joys, there let thy requiems flow, _ 

| Congratulated from above, and wonder d at below, 
Q. Harmonious youths, whoſe matchleſs numbers 2 ä 
| Wih charming eloquence in ev ry line, 

Tell me (for you, and none like you can tell) 

Woere the myſterious ſprings of nature dwell: 8 
What ſecret force doth oft my eyes confine, | 

on bright Clarinda's, tho' without deſign, 8 
| Whilſt ſympathizing glance returns from her's to mine. 

A. Nature like Nile, conceals her myſtick head, 
From ſecret ſprings, conſpicuous channels ſpreads 
The latent cauſes ſtill we ſeek in vain, | 
While vifible the ſtrange effects remain; 

Her unveil'd modeſty we often prove, ; 
Still find her ſomewhat dark, but quite obſcure. in love.) 
Q. 4/00! 
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Q. Ahoa! maſheter Pollow, 
.. From albnawſhans do fallow, 
Fo dy braave — Wiſhdames nd On 
Sbhome ee fad, 


For de damnable plague in my invokes... 
Dermot Owen Mar, Swinny,.. 
That conſheited proud ninny, 
Did told me, that I ſhould take glue, 
But a-top of my fhoul, 120 
It did mauke me to houl, ' 
Tho' my tootzes I could hardly undo. 
Den dow whoſe vit never fails, 
| To theſe pedic. inqumalis 
Put a ſhtopt that dey grow no fa ſuter, 
— ht by redentigraſhon, 
Dey plague dy whole naſhon, 
And dou bs condemn'd afh Mer. 
Strut O Bracket, 
A. Alaſn! for poor Mac, 55 | 
Dy ſhorrow's ver great, 
And by geud ſhaint Patrick's ſhoe-buckle . 
We fear it vil quaſh 
Dy vit and couraſn, 
And mauke dy tall ſhtomack to trucle. 
But tauke dis adviſn, 
(Twill cure in a triſh) | ii; 
Vid gun-powder rub dy ſhirt o'er, 
- Dar's if dou haſht one, 
Den fire it, dey'll run, 
And ne'r mauke afſhauits any more. 


Q. If I freely beſtow a ſeaſonable kindneſs os my Gln 


in his diſtreſs, out afterwards be reduced to a far lower 
condition than he is at preſent in: Query, whether it be 
lawful for lum, in caſe he be in debt, to deliver me, by 
an aft of charity, from the palpable Mt of fiar- 


ing? 


4. In anſwer to the queſtion, we may conſider; 


ff. That common equity makes it lawful for any 
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debtor to deliver a meer ſtranger from ſo terrible an 
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evil as that of ſtarving, provided it be no conſidera- 
ble diſadvantage to his creditors: and 2dly, That a 
return of gratitude is little other than the pay ment 
of a debt; and that, tho? the kindnefs received were 
a voluntary donation, yet in ſome. reſpect, .' the gene- 
rolity of the giver enhances the obligation. Whence 
it naturally follows, that tho” we are involy'd in debt, 
we may proceed farther in our kindneſs to a friend 
that has oblig'd us, than to a ſtranger, or a common 
acquaintance only. | 
Q. How do you reconcile St. Paul's recommendation of 
perpetual virginity to that command of God to Noah and 
his ſons, encreaſe and multiply? | 
A. We muſt freely own, that both Jews and Gen- 
tiles look'd upon themſelves as under an obligation: to 
encreaſe and multiply their ſpecies. The former from 
the very precept you propoſe, thought it unlawful to 
continue 1n a virgin ſtate beyond the age of twenty. 
Nay, they proceeded ſo far as to declare, that to re- 
main unmarried longer than the forementioned time, 
virtually implied the fin of homicide. Lycargrs (that 


'fimous Lacedæmonian lavvgiver) made it one of his 


laws, that batchelors after ſuch an age ſhould be for- 
bid to be ſpectators of the publick games. Plato (that 
divine philoſopher) pronounces the forementioned per- 
ſons unworthy of any honour at all, tho' St. Paul in 


effect declares them to be worthy of double honour, 


We learn from one of Martial's epigrams, that in his 
time the father of three children was honour'd with 
a peculiar privilege, which was therefore call'd Fas 
trium Liberorum. But notwithſtanding ſuch authority, 
which we have been ſo free to own thoſe words to 
Noah and his ſons, are fairly reconcileable with St. Paul's 
advice, And this we ſhall evince by the ſubſequent 
particulars, | 


1. All words imperatively utter'd do not include 
the obligation of a command. As when a ſervant 
asks leave of his maſter to go abroad, and the ma- 
ſter replies go; the word go, tho' in the imperative 
mood, does not imply a command, but a permiſſion 
to go. 2, Thoſe 
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abſolutely taken, be no other than a form of bleſſing. 
And therefore their meaning might be no other than 
this, I will ſo proſper y our endeavours to propagate 
your kind, as that ye ſhal] encreaſe and multiply. 
What therefore determines the words to the obliga- 
tion of a command, is the ſpeciality of the time in 
which they were pronounc'd, namely, when there 
were but eight perſons in the world, and God de- 
ſign'd to people the earth by ſo inconfiderable a num- 
ber. And this directs us to the meaning of St. Paul's 
advice, and ſhews us that it is temporary, and bears 
reſpe to the circumſtances of time and place, to 
the then preſent condition of the Roman provinces, 
which were ſo plentifully inhabited, as to ſuffer no 
manner of inconvenience from the virginity of fo 
very few, comparatively ſpeaking, as he foreknew 
would be willing to follow his advice. If therefore 
we live in a country were the inhabitants are too 
ſcanty to make it flouriſh, or obſerve, that ſuch num- 
bers engage in a virgin-ſtate, as in all probability will 


depopulate our country, we are under an obligation 


not to follow that counſel] of St. Paul's, which, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, has no manner of regard to 
us. 

Some will have it, that St. Paul's recommendation 
of virginity reſpects only thoſe times of perſecution, 


agreeable to thoſe words of our bleſſed Lord, con- 


cerning the deſtruction of Feruſalem, when the Chri- 
ſtians were to flee to Pella, Wo unte them that are 
with child, and to them that give ſuck in thoſe days. 
But tho in ſome places he profeſſedly alludes to thoſe 
perilous times, yet elſewhere he has a plain regard to 
ſomething elſe, when he ſays, He that is unmarried 
cares for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
pleaſe the Lord. And indeed the Chriftian inſtitution 
recommends ſuch inſtances of piety and devotion, of 
mortification and ſelf.denial, as both Jews and Gen- 


tiles were generally unacquainted with; inſtances of 


an unuſual dedication of our ſelyes to heaven, tho 5 
| "the 


2. Thoſe words, encreaſe and multiply, might, if 


» OQO Oo 


© AQ < © © 


not indiſpenſibly neceſſary, but highly commendable, 
when under the reſtrictions ſpecified above. 


A. It ſigniſies the epact of the moon, or the revo- 
lution of 19 years; which for its excellency is call d 
the prime or golden number. For 19 years contain 
all the various revolutions and configurations of the 
moon; and therefore when the number of years is 
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the caſe before us not matter of -precept, -but advice; 


Qi. In the key to the table of Zaſter, in the liturgy, we 
meet with hg en Prime 2 is the — it? 


expired, the revolutions and configurations of the 


moon return in the fame order as before. 4 


Q. am now, amongſt many others, become an humble 


ſuitor to you, on behalf of a Gentleman, whoſe modeſty 


would not permit him to draw his own picture. He is de- 


ſcended of an ancient and noble family, and is univerſally 
eſteemed to have a very great ſhare of natural parts, good 
learning, a liberal education, and a great deal of huma- 
nity, and other moral virtues. His perſon may paſs, where 
there are not a jury of criticks ; and beſides, he is in 4 
fair way of making a conſiderable figure in the world. Bus 


of all bleſſings, there is none he diſtinguiſhes himſelf upon 


more, than by being paſſionately in love with @ Lady of 4 


| ſweet temper, very agreeable, modeſt, and virtuous 3 and 


in a word, a Lady endu'd with all the graces of a woman. 
But, Gentlemen, the burden of the ſong lies here; As 


God has blefs'd her with all theſe excellent endowments, 


both of body and mind, ſo has he likewiſe beſtow'd on her 
a very plentiful fortune, far ſuperiour to that of her ad- 
mirer, who is very little indebted to that gipſy : And, on 
the whole matter; this one queſtion will ariſe, © . 

Whether the Gentleman, notwithſtanding his inequality, 


may not, without the leaſt cenſure of the moſt malignant 


ſpirit, make his humble court, or at leaſt his. complaints 
ro this fair Lady; andeſpecially, when tis conſider d. that 
nothing in the world was ever more diſ-intereſted and pu- 
rer than his affection for her? PT O's 


A. If the Lady's fortune be ſufficient to maintain 


them both in a credible manner, ſo that there be not 
2 proſpect of bringing her under unbappy circumſtan - 
| | ces; 


* 
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ces; and if the Gentleman diſguiſes not his own cir. 


cumſtances to her, we think his attempt ſo far from 
giving juſt cauſe of cenſure, that it will not only be a 
reflection on his diſcretion, but perhaps alſo a Fault, 
to omit taking hold of an opportunity, which provi- 
dence ſcems to offer him, for the reſtoring the gran- 
deur of his family. LEM ARTE (7 34 2 
Q. Pur opinion of told, may J define it by a bare fri- 
vation. f heat: 7 . 
A. The true definition of cold is, that it is a privati- 
on of a particular motion. For, as heat is nothing 
elſe than motion particularly modify'd, ſo cold is conſe- 
quently a privation of that particular kind of motion, 

Q. #ho was the firſt inventor of paper? 

A. There grows a kind of reed in the Marſhes of 
EGYPT, cali'd Papyrus Nilotica, of a ſtringy, filamen- 
ral ſubſtance; This the great Egyptian Monarch PHI- 
LADELPHUS, firſt contriv'd in a certain gummy wa- 
ter, dry'd em in the fun, which afterwards divided 


into ſheets, were then call'd Papyri, from the reed 


which made em, and of theſe the famous library of 
PHILADELPHUS was compos'd orginally. © 
Q What was the original of the proverbial ſaying, As 
ſure as Gon's in GLoyoesTERSHIRE ? | 

A. When the Romiſh faith was univerſally receiv'd 
in England, Glouceſterſhire was, more than all the other 
countries, fill'd with convents, nunneries, and ſuch 
like houſes, dedicated to God's ſervice; who, becauſe 
his influence ſhone more brightly t here than elſe- 
where, was imagin'd, by the common people, more 
immediately converſant with the men of Glewrefter ſhire 
than other people, | | ad) $% 
reaſon to believe you will conti- 
ſwells 40 the bulk of tbe 


Q. Can you give us 4 
we your undertaking until it 
Athenian oracle? 


A. By ſetting forth to the world a far greater va- 


riety than they did: By continually mingling the pro- 
fitable with the delightful : By carefully avoiding ſuch 
groſs errors they were ſometimes guilty of, in point 


" of divinity, and abſurdities (now exploded) r 
9 4 


1 
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r- of philoſophy : By encomiums on virtue, and ſatyrical . 
m reflections on vice and folly : By avoiding 8 | 
2 putes, and nicking the humours of the times, Cc. we 
3 doubt not of ſwelling our undertaking to a far 


4 greater bulk than theirs, without danger of beiog 
n- ſuppreſs d by Church or State. | 


Q. The ſeaſon of the year puts me nd of aching 


i you, whence came the cuſtom of new-years gifts, and of 
chuſing king and queen on Twelfth- day. * 
i- A. It came originally from a cuſtom of the primi- 
2 tive Chriſtians, introduc'd in imitation of the Baſtern 
e- KINGS, who on that day preſented many coſtly gifts 
n. to our Saviaur Chriſt, Hence *tis, that thoſe who 
happen to be king and queen on ewelfth-day, formerly 
of were us'd to make conſiderable preſents to each other, 
n- and to entertain the company. 5 | 
j Q. Maſt reverend ſages, is it ſo indeed, 


2— That they who are ingag d in marriage- bands, 

ed Should no abſtracted friendſhip hold beſides t 

ed To this I crave an anſwer, and yet more, 

of How I have diſoblig'd you in my lines ? 

For when my applications I repeat, 

As To friends ſo good, and ſo genteel as you; 
If no reply comes in your charming ſong, 

d I muſt conclude my ſelf is in the wrong. 


er 4. In friendly offices of divers kinds; 

ch # A number may their ſeveral parts engage, 
ſe Firm and fincere : Some by inſtructions apt, 
ſe - By counſel and advice, abſolve and eaſe 

re The doubts and fears attend precarious life ; 


irs (In theſe we friendly ſhall, with our beſt skill, 
Aſſiſt all, which addreſs our willing aid), _ 
tia Some by their wealth may ſuccour, ſome by ſtrength, 


he And courage reſcue their friend's dearer life: , 
But where the friendſhip's firm, full, and compleat, 

. All theſe concenter; and all lets contraul, 

o- Making of two, but one enlarged ſoul. 

ch Q. Some ſay that Apollo was hea wiſe, | 

nt Aud rightly foretold things to come ; "_ | 


nt Some ſay it was only a prieſt in diſguiſe, Sg | 
of That cunningiy play d in his room. Soms 
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Some fay it was witchcraft, and done by the Devil ; 
So theſe kind of whims they maintain: | 
_— it was ſome prophetick Sybil, 
| ile others cry, Leger-de-main. 
Oraculum Delphi it is where I mean, 
Where Apollo, z , did give anſwers, 
When he wittily 2 2 I have ſeen) 
Not a few of our ancient great grandſirr. 
A, Cræſus for one, who to his own coſt, 
With the Delphick Ænigma's was caught: 
When all his brave army he loſt, | 
With aſſurance of victory fraught. 
Which, if it be true, I ſhall willmgly doubt, 
Ho you can your ſonſhips gather: | 
And from that you can ſcarce make it out, 
That e er you came by ſuch a father. 
Then your readers will wonder to ſee you ſuch fools, 
To be impos' d on by ſuch a falſe name, 
And you will be ſiyl d a parcel of fools, 
To play ſuch an odd kind of game. 
J adviſe you, in order your credits to ſa ve, 
In your next your excuſes to ſhow, 
And to let us ſee what good title you have, 
That for future your worth we may know : 
Tf you can diſprove what I to you ſend, 
And in thoſe croſs rhimings havs writ 3 
Then every one your choice will commend, 
And. applaud your Delphian wit. 


A. Were the Delphick Apollo a Sybil defin'd; | 


Or did prieſts in his temple reply, 
Were his notions of mere diabolical kind,. 
Or did he on fome wizard rely : | 


„Were he all theſe, or none, it does nothing relate, 


Or can tend to the preſent occafion : 


Were your judgment but ſound, for a farther debate, 


You had never made this preparation. 
*Tis the Britiſh Apollo, whoſe arts we profeſs, 
Far ſurpaſſing the Delphick pretenſions: 


And why him as our father we may not expreſs, 


| Don't appear from your weak reprehenſions- 


» 


te, 


SS, 
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But tho* you in ſuch matters ſagacious appear, 

And your knowiedge ſuch wiſdom Aplaye, e 

Yet we'll promiſe, if you to your father will ſwear, 
That we'll merrily vote you the Bays, 5 
Q. Who is Apollo ? Where is Wit? | l 

And what have you to ſay to it? | 
A. His being all the Bards rehearſe, 

And wit inhabits your reverſe 
Q. 1 always thought it a Romantick tale, EY 

That &er Apollo would again reveal Rn 

Myſterious ſecrets, bid in the dark womb 

"If future time, and tell what is to come. 

But now I find it true, and you his prieſt, 

Ordain'd to give the wretched ſure relief. 

For you foretold dear Julia would obſerve, 

My patient ſufferings, and my grief regard, eh 

And that in time the nymph my paſſion would reward i 


| That faithful Strephon would again return, 


And friendſhip would with greater Luſtre burn, 

For the fond youth, and his beloved fair, 33 

In friendſhip, love, and joy, have mutual ſhare. 

So that inſtead of loſing of my friend, | 

I have another by his marriage gain'd. 

0h ! that theſe pleaſures might for ever laſt, 

Which now re volving time has brought to paſs. 

My grateful thanks for your prophetick lays ? 


I give, and would, if able, ſpread deſerving praiſe. 


A. The force of gratitude is great, ti true, 


At once it praiſes and rewards us too. : d 

Go on then, generous youth, enjoy thoſe charms, 

That ever ſpring from beauteous Fulia's arms. 

May faithful Szrephon ever call thee friend, 

And this augmented friendſhip have no end. 

So ſhall thy juſt affections merit gain, 

And fo thy gen'rous patience happineſs obtain. 
Q. Yowr reply, learn d Phœbeans, 7 look for e er this, 

To my query, concerning the doxies of Greece, 

If by ſpells they can play fuck an ill-natur'd prank, 

ts i' enervate the ſtouteſi of men quoad hanc ; 


I would 
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I world not appear with impertinence rude, 

Bus when more ſubſtantial demands don't intrude, 

I then beg your gadſhip no longer will faulter, 

But oblige with an anſwer, your ſlave | | 
Chelſea Knacketory. r Salter. 
A. All the Pranks which are practiſed by thoſe 

cruel Jilters, 1 

Are neither performed by ſpells, nor by philters ; 

But by drugs of more force, to obtain their curſt end, 

Than e'er was conceiv'd by the ſubtle old fiend. 


And therefore if Femmy be in their {ad caſe, 
(Tho' we wou'd believe that his ſpouſe bas more 
grace ) | _ 
Ne'er ask of the de'e] to releaſe from thoſe harms, 
Since there be counter-drugs, which will prove coun- 

1 ter charms. 

Q. Geneſis chap, 1ſt. verſe 5th. And God called the 
light day, and the darkneſs he called night: And the 
evening and the morning were the firſt day. Now, pray 
Gentlemen inform me, at what hour in the evening docs 
the day begin? | 

A. From the nature of the Jewiſh day, which 
was probably inſtiruted by Moſes, and from the regu- 
larity of that hour above any other hour, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the firſt day began in the 
place where Paradiſe afterwards ſtood ; ( for under 
different mqgidians, it muſt have been different parts 
of the day) at fix in the evening. | 

Q.: Will you. be pleas d to exhibit the nature of ow 
Judges coming ; and whether he will appear with his 
croſs, as be did to animate Conſtantine the Great ? 

A. Since nothing has a ſtronger influence on the 
practices of men (10 deprav'd, ſo degenerate are they 
that fear, tho*.a more ungenerous, a more ignobic 
paſhon, with greater efficacy prevails, than the ten- 
derneſs of love; ) fince nothing more powerfully re- 
ſtrains our actions, than the auguſt, than the awful 
manner of the ſecond advent, the Scriptures are not 
wanting to deſcribe the coming of our Lord, as the 
Judge of all the earth: To deſcribe it in many of its 

yarious 
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various circumſtances : circumſtances ſo terribly ſur- 


prizing, that thoſe expreſſions may be pertinently 


applied, tho? intended of his manifeſtation in the fleſh, 
who may abide the day of his coming, and who ſhall fland, 


when he appeareth ? 


In that amazing day, all nature ſhall be alarm'd, 
the heavens ſhall paſs away with a- great niiſe, and the 
elements ſhall melt with fervent heat; that thoſe words 
may, in a manner be literally fulfil's, He ſhall come 
like a vefiner's fire. In that amazing day,” the ſun ſhall 
be darken'd, the moon ſhall not give her light; and a 
worſe than Egyptian darkneſs would overſpread the 
diſſolving univerſe, but that the flames of ſo dreadful 
a conflagration, ſhall ſupply the room of thoſe extin- 
guiſh'd luminaries. In that amazing day, - we ſhall 
behold our crucify'd Redeemer, coming in the clouds of 
heaven, attended ſuitably to the majeſty of an univer- 
ſal Judge; for the chariots of the Lord will be twenty 
thouſand, even thouſands of Angels; and God the Son 
will be among them. more awfully reſplendent, than 


was God the Father in the holy place of Sinah. Then 


the trumpet ſhall ſound, and God, even the moſs mighty 


God ſhall ſpeak, and call the world from the riſing up of 


the ſun unto the going down of the ſame.. He ſhall call 
the heaven from above, and the earth, that he may Judge 
his people, Then the very dead ſhall hear his voice, 
and mouldring duſt obey the ſummons. Then ſhall 
be punctually fulfilled thoſe memorable words, all 
kings ſhall fall down before him; all nations ſhall do him 


| ſervice, Tho? ſome ſhall do it with uneaſtneſs and re- 


ludtance, with horror and deſpair, yet all ſhall-wor- 
ſhip him. Then probably the croſs will be exhibited 
in the moſt conſpicuous manner; exhibited as an en- 
ſign of the greateſt honour; that as under Conſtantine 
the Roman eagle ſubmitted to the croſs of Chriſt, ſo 
now, all the regal, all the imperial ſtandards of the 
world, may make their ſubmiſſion to that unrivaPd 
one. Then Pilate will ſtartle to ſee the ſcene reverſt, 
to view his priſoner his judge; but may yet expect 
a more upright ſentence, than he himſelf PE 

8 2 ? or 
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for Chriſt ſhall judge the world in righteouſneſs. Then 
that unjuſt judge will ſharply. upbraid himſelf -for 


ſhewing ſuch regard to that reprehenſion of the Jews, 


4 thou let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's friend; 
nce thoſe very Jews will now be ready to exclaim, 
Behold, a greater than Cæſar is here, When we ſhall 


have all appear d before the judgment: ſeat of Chrift; 


when the actions of our lives, the words of our 
mouths, and the meditations of our hearts ſhall have 
been laid open before him, with whom we have to do; 
when the great, the univerſal ſcrutiny ſhall be over, 
then the Judge ſhall /ay to the ſheep on his right-hand, 
Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 


from the foundation of the world ; but to the goats. 


en the left, * Depart from me ye curſed into everlaſting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels. And when thus 
God ſhall have put all things under the feet of his Son, 
then ſhall the Son himſelf be ſubject to him, who put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all, 

Qi. Your ſpeedy anſwer is deſar'd by a ſubſeriber, Whe- 
ther the ſea be not the alone occaſion of the ebbing and 
flowing of our Thames; or has the moon any influence 
on the Thames, ſo as to cauſe it to ebb and flow, with. 
out the inundation of the ſea ? 

A. The ebbing and flowing of the Thames, pro- 
ceed immediately from the inundation of the ſea, but 
mediately from the influence of the moon upon that 
part of the ocean under the ecliptick, which is per- 
pendicular under the meridian moon, And therefore 
the moon can have no immenſe influence upon the 
Thames, which is ſituate ſy many degrees from the 
northern tropick of Cancer, which the moon never 
paſſes. : 

Q. The two following tmprobabilities are told me by per- 
an very good credit, as cye- witneſſes thereto, which makes 
me deſirous to give you the trouble of enquiring therein, 
and to give a ſolution, or ſome probable reaſons for it. 
© The firſt is, A woman of about eighty years old, that 
| bred ſeveral new teeth, and her old grey hairs falling off, 
# new'brown head of hair grew in the place of it; * 
3 other 
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ether is of another woman, that after half an hours putting 
on clean linen, there appear d upon every part of it blew 
croſſes, that remain d upon it until waſi d out; and this 
always happened, not wit hſtanding ſhe ſometimes wore other 
folks linen as well as her own, | 

A. Of theſe two ſtrange relations, the firſt ſeems 


to be the leaſt improbable, or rather is the moſt pro- 


bable, particularly as to the breeding of new teeth, 
ſince we have the like atteſted by ſeveral ancient and 
modern writers; but we will only mention a very 
remarkable inſtance of it, related in the Ephemerid. 
German. of the year 1684. of a man a hundred and 
twenty years old, living at Cleves in 1666, who two 
years before had bred new teeth, not without great 
pains 3 and the ſame man ſaid, that about that time, 
being at the Hague, he had ſeen there an Engliſhman 
two years older than him, who had told him, that 
being in his 118th year, he had likewiſe got a new 
ſet of teeth. This might induce one to think, that 
mer are born with the ſeeds, or buds of more than 
two rows of teeth, but: that few are of ſo ſtrong a 


- conſtitution, or live long enough to bring them to 


maturity, or perfection. We do not meet with ſo 
many inſtances of old grey hairs falling, and of brown 
growing in their ſtead, tho* Paracelſus boaſted. of a 
quinteſſence of bawm, by which he pretended not: 
only to work that happy change, but wholly to make 
old people young again. | | | 
As to the ſecond relation, it looks indeed very im- 
probable, and much like a Popiſh legend ; but ſup- 
poling it matter of fact, we may reaſonably ſuſpect 
it to have been only a trick of the woman, who per- 
haps might ſo paint her skin, that the linen being 


applied to it, would take and retain the ſame marks. 


: Q. Whence comes the proverb, As drunk as David's 
ow ? | | | 
A. David Lloyd, a Welſhman, kept an alehouſe in 
the town of Hereford, and had a kind of monſtrous 
low, with fix legs, which he ſhew'd to cuſtomers, 
as a valuable rarity, 7 
Vor, III. Nn This 
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This David's wife would often uſe to make her ſelf 
quite drunk, and then lie down to ſleep an hour or 
two, that ſhe might qualify her ſelf for the perfor- 
mance of her buſineſs. But one day the houſe was 
full, and ſhe could find no other place to ſleep in 
but the hogſty, where her husband kept the ſow a. 
bove nam'd on clean ſtraw, fo ſhe very orderly went 
in and fell aſleep by her harmonious companion, But 
the ſow no ſooner found the door upon the jar, but 
out ſhe ſlipr, and rambled to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the yard, in joy for her deliverance. FT, 
David had that day ſome relations come to ſee 
him, who had been againſt his marrying; and to give 
them an opinion of his prudent choice, he took oc- 
caſion to inform em, he was ſorry that his wife was 
then abroad, becauſe he wou'd have had *em ſeen her, 
For (ſays David) ſurely never man was better match'd, 
or met with a more honeſt, ſober wife than I am 
bleſt in. 15 EL 
They congratulated his good fortune, and were af- 
ter a ſhort time deſired by David, to go ſee the greateſt 
wonder of a ſow, that ever had been heard of in tbe 
world. He led them to the hogſty-door, and open- 
ing it to its full wideneſs, the firſt thing they faw 
was his good wife in ſuch a poſture and condition, 
as upon her ſtarting up, and calling David RUSBAND, 
gave occaſion for a hearty fir of laughter, and the 
proverb you have mention lll. 
Qi. There is a certain young Lady, who in beauty and 
wiſdom, &c. is inferior to none (but I never had an 
converſation with her, ' only I ktar' others ſay,” that ſhe is 
extreamly witty, &c.) This Lady and I go to the ſamt 
church; I ſit as it were behind her; but ſhe, as I often 
perceive, turns her eyes upon me, which fixes a fancy in 
my mind, that ſhe loves me very well, which I am im 
portunate to know by you, when convenience gives leave! 
A. Be not too hatty to entertain ſuch fancies ; for 
by the purport of your letter, we have much reaſon 
to believe you are miſtaken. A beautifui young Lady 
and miſtreſs of ſo great wiſdom, wou'd be caution'd 
8 | thereby 


x ; 
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thereby (had ſhe really conceiv'd a paſſion for you) 
to conceal it, till addreſt, and not proſtitute it by 
glances. Her caſting her eyes upon you, may be 
from another intent; perhaps only to feed this fancy 
in you for her own diverſion, when amongſt her aſ- 
ſociates. Of this we may be poſitive, that either 
you are miſtaken in your calculation, or mifinform'd 
in the character of her wit and wiſdom. 

Q. Why are ſome men more hairy than others ? 

A. The difference of men in that reſpec, proceeds 
from the difference of conſtitutions, the hot and moiſt 
tempers always affording more hair. than any other. 

Q. A thouſand racks and deaths I feel, 

Which art or danger can't conceal, | 
But that which moſt augments my pain, 


Ah me ! 


I love, alas ! = but love in Vain, 

And more I'd tell, — but grief's ſo near in view, 
Advanc'd to thought, but make em bleed a· new. 
Oh then ! dear happy youths, your candour ſhow, 
Let limpid flreams of tender pity flow : | 

Nor let me thus ( negledted by your lyre ) 
In torture live, and in deſpair expire: 


But teach a wretched fair one how t' obtain 


Content, and dear lov'd happineſs again. 
A. Thoſe racks and deaths wou'd ſtrive in vain, 
To give your tender boſom pain, 
Did reaſon once your love controul : 
But oh ! „ 3 
Your choice firſt guided tortures to your ſoul: 
We might have help'd you, had you ask'd vefore, 
But ſuccours come too late, the war once o'er. 
Oh! Lovely, loft, unthinking, captive FAIR, 
Not only pity ſhall ſucceed thy pray'r, 
But ſuch advice as may loft peace reſtore, 
And never give the ſcope to languiſh more; 

On barren ground, tbe ſun wou'd vainly ſhine, | 
The fruitful ſoil alone ſhou'd feel ſuch rays as thine. 
Q. Ie quacks of the age, | 
Who appear on the es, 
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Twice a week with your packer, 
For thoſe who do lack it, 


Well ſtor d with advice for diſaſters : 2 


IWhich packet contains 

Th' effects of your brains, 
Excelling pills, powders, or plaiflers. 

So I'll tell you my grief, 

And beg your relief, 

Like the croaking of frogs, 

And the grunting of hogs: 

Wen like claps of thunder, 
| Which ſurprize me with wonder, 
I'm affrighted with noiſes ſo various: 

Ah ! then, now or never, 

Your opinion deliver, 


For my health I'm afraid is precarions : | 


Thus of late I am ſeix d, 
And bitterly teaz'd, 


Wuh rumblings all o'er my Abdomen IT 


' Which makes ſuch a clatter, 
And this is the matter, 


Now give your advice, or ye 're no men. 
A. Some will ſay, that *tis wind, 


In your bowels confin'd ; 
Others think and ayer 
Noxious humours lodge there, 


Which theſe noiſy diſorders engender : - 
More may judge you thro' ſhaking 


In this your fad taking, 


French prophet, or {ome ſuch pretender : 


But, if laſtly we may, 
Our opinion diſplay ; 
*Tis the flux of your wit, 
That occaſions this ft; 
*Tis the volatile ſtrains 
Of your exquiſite brains, 


Thus affects your whole corps thro' redundance : | 


So a Sibylline breaſt, 
When with wonders oppreſt, 


Seems diſtracted, and raves thro' abundanc 
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. What joys, extatick joys poſſeſs my heart, 
2 beer e liffusd through hs part ? 
Pleaſures reſin d, my ſprightly ſoul nom move, 
To hear my dear enchanter own his love : 
Raviſhing views it gives my mind, when T, 
With pleaſure future ſcenes of bliſs eſpy. 
Love now with tranſport rules within my breaſt, 
Before with mighty weights of grief el. 
Farewel all anxious cares, now I addreſs 
My conquer'd conqu'ror with aſſur d ſucceſs, 
Ave all Apollo's glorious offspring mine ? 
Are thoſe bleſt youths devoted to my ſhrine ? 
A bliſs too great, a bluſhing maid to crown, 
When that reward from one's too high renown ; 
And muſt young Theodora now direct 
Hey ſelf to one, and the bright reſt rejed ; 
Pardon her crime, who thinks ſhe has engroſs'd 
More numerous charms than all the choir can toaſt 3 
'Tis then o'ercome, wing d with deſire, I fly | 
To his fair arms, who writ the laſt reply. : 
| 3 | Theodora. 
A. Fill'd with tumultuous joys, the youth we left, 


Almoſt of life, by too much life bereft; 


Whoſe mounting ſoul, fair Theodora rais'd, 

By lines more eaſily admir d than prais d. 

Since the kind fair reſolv'd to eaſe the pain, 

(How &er't might hap) o'th' next replying ſwain; 
Since equally each for the charmer burns, 


We've hopes, we now ſhall all be lov'd by turnt. | 
Chance threw the longing ſwain upon her breaſt, 9 
Chance equally may favour all the reſt ; 

If fo propitious to our wiſhes ſhe, 


Next Theodora ſhall our Goddeſs be, 
Then a new ſyſtem to/the world we'll ſhow, 
Of love, c'er this, none e'er were bleſt to know; 
That he intire, in a divided heart | | | 
May reign, and like the ſoul himſelf exert, 
Be all in all, and all in ev'ry part. 

Q. Apollo, Pray anſwer, 

That is, if you can, Sir, | 
Nn 3 ; = 
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The queſtion Im about to propoſe : 4 
7 you pleaſe you may banter, 


If yon cannot anſwer, © 


Why drinking ſtrong liquors ſhould' cauſe a red nofe $9) 


A. Tis the fumes of your wine, 
Make your 6oleſprit thus ſhine, - n 
W hich aſcending the top of your cranium, 
| Nature healthfully throws, 
On your prominent noſe, 
And proclaims you a jolly companion. 
Q. If, Sirs, you can mform me quick, 
Why the devil's call d old- nick? 
Ir being a ſad affront, alas! 
Tov my neighbonr, Seignior Nicholas. 
A. This for a proverò came to paſs, 
From an old ſubtle Nicholas, | 
The politician Matchiavel, 
As cunning as the de'el of hell. 
But if your neighbour cen forbear, 
To chriſten thus his ſon and heir, 
He may (if he's ſo politickx) 
Eſcape diſtinction of FT 1 _ 1-06 
Our bleſſed Lord is frequently ſaid 10 be both pris 
| Dy ar 17 deſire ee FA be imform'd in 5 
reſpect he may be call d a prieſt, ſmce he ſlew not him- 
ſelf. as does a prieſt the ſacrifice, but was violently put io 
death by his inhumane crucifiers ? : 
A. That our Lord was at once both prieſt and ſa- 
crifice, we learn from St. Paul himſelf, who tells us, 
that he offer d up himſelf. And this he may very pro- 
perly be ſaid to do in that his death, with reſpect in- 
deed to the perſecuting ſews, was ſufficiently violent, 
but with regard to himſelf intirely voluntary. Hear 
what he ſays himſelf ; Therefore doth my Father love 
me, becauſe I lay down my life, that I might take it a- 
gain: No man taketh it from me; but I lay it down of 
my ſelf : I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again: If with deſire, he had not deſred to 
die for ſinners, could he not have freely choſen, whe- 
ther he wou'd have been ade fleſh, and dwelt among 
3 e | | us ? 
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aa d yinpnœe, he look'd upon W ſacrifices, and ſet them 
ripgre n | 
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mio the world ; He fore-knew the various circumſtances 


of his apprehenſion in the garden, and therefore could 
have deliver'd himſelf from the ſnare of the hunter; 


but the cup which his Father gave him, he was willin 
. exceeding. willing to drink it. When he was actually 
_ apprehended, and in the hands of his raging adverſa- 


ries, thinkeſt thou, that he cou'd net have prayed to his 
Father, and he would preſently have given him more 
than twelve legions of Angels ? but how then ſhould the 


Scriptures be fulfilled ; that THUS it ſhould be? THUS, 
| becauſe he, himſelf had voluntarily determin'd ſo. 


When his enemies revil'd him on the croſs, F he be 
the King of Iſrael, let him now come down from the croſs, 
he could have immediately. come down to the con- 
fuſion of thoſe inſulting wretches. But ſuch was his 
love to us, that he thought it expedient, that one man 
ſhould die for the people, and that the whole world perifh.. 
not. And now, who ſhall lay any thing of conſtraint, 


any thing of compulſion to the charge of him, who | 
made ſo voluntary an oblation of himſelf, and there- | 


fore was as properly a prieſt, as he was a ſacrifice, a 

prieft for, ever after the order of Melchiſedeck .? - 
Q Pray inform me to the beſt of your knowledge, by 

what external and viſible ſign, God under the patriarchal 


diſpenſation, teflify'd his acceptance, or refuſal of their ob- 


lation? For that he did give ſome intelligible ſgnature, 
whereby they were aſcertained either of his favour towards, 
or diſpleaſure againſt them, is evident by Cain“ being ſen- 


' ſible, that God had reſpect unto Abel's ſacrifice, and not 
unto his ( 8 | | 


4. The Jews ſay, that God teſtified his approba- 
tion of Abel's offering, by fire from heaven; but the 
late biſhop of Ely more probably, by a ſiream of light, 
or flame from the SHECHINAH, or glorious preſence 
of God, to whom it was offer d, which burnt up his ſa- 


criſice. And as he obſerves, that what we tranſlate, 


the Lord had reſpect unto Abel and bis offering, Theodo- 
tion tranſlated thus, 'AziBarba in} 7&5 Ivo; *ABIA, 


"Es on 


333 
4: But for this canſe was he born, to this end came he 1 
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on fire, So he takes notice withal,' that ſome ancient C0 
Fathers with St. Ferom, . approv'd that tranſlation, he 
And he confirms this very probable opinion from ſe- m 
veral inſtances in after times ; as you may find in of 


Tev. ix. 24. Judges vi. 21. 1 Kings xviii. 38. Gc. m 
1 Chron, xxi. 26. 2 Chron. vii. 13. and it is obſerva- 
ble, that the Hebrew word 5 ſignifies both to accept, ba 


and 79 reduce to aſhes, as acceptations of equivalent gr 
importance. Whence that paſſage in Z/alm xx. 3. Re- Jh 
member all thy offerings, and ACCEPT (or conſume to w. 
aſhes) ty burnt ſacrifice. FF * 
And as it was anciently obſerv'd, that the devil jþ 
ever loy'd to be an ape, and to mimick his Maker; m 
Jo the fore mention d prelate brings remarkable in- pr 
ſtances of diabolical deluſions, in imitation of this an- gr 
cient uſage, from Homer and Virgil, thoſe princes, m 
the one of the Greek, the other of the Latin poets. as 
But we muſt obſerve, that God witneſs'd his ac- dr 
ceptance of the ſacrifices, and of the other acceptable | 
actions of the pious Patriarchs, by a ſomewhat dif- ny 
ferent procedure; the former (as is obſerv'd above) Ni 


'by a ſtream of light, or a flame from the SHECHI- - 
NAH; the latter by the SHECHINAH it &lf ; the h 
'SHECHINAH, which was very probably a gplori- { 
ous, a refulgent light; a light perhaps not unlike to 20 
that, which made its appearance to St. Paul; a light L 
above the brightneſs of the ſun. But this light which 1 » 
in part compos'd the SHECHINAH is ſuppos'd to v 
have been aceompanied with a numerous retinue of 
attending Angels, | 
3 Q. What is ſnow? | | ö 
A4. Snow is vapors congeal'd by the cold in the b 
upper regions of the air. Hence therefore is the rea- b 
ſon, why ſnow is of ſo looſe a contexture; namely, p 
becauſe it proceeds from thin and rarified vapors. n 
Q. What is the meaning of the phraſe, To break 
Priſcian's head; and whence came the expreſſion ? 5 
A. Priſcian was a learned Grammarian, who flqu- 
Tiſh'd at Conſtantinople in the year 525, he was fo ac- 7 
curate in Grammar, that to ſpeak falſe Latin in his 
| | K company, 7, 
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company. was as ungrateful to him as to break his 
head. And indeed it is even now cuſtomary with 
many, when very much offended at any proceedings 


of another, to cry out, I had rather you had broke 


my head. RT} 

. I am engag'd to a very beautiful young Lady, and 
1 been uy : 838 — 73 urg d * 70 
grant me that bliſs, which a conjugal ſtate affords. ; but 
ſhe denies me, tho ſhe owns we are as lawfully man and 
wife as ever we can be in the ſight of God, She cannot 
any ways diſtruſt my receding from my promiſe, nor does 


ſhe, ſince her jointure is ſettled, and every thing conſum- 


mated with both friends conſent. My arguments have 
prevail d ſo far with her, that ſhe has promis d me the 


gratifying of my requeſt, if you favour me with an affir- 
mative anſwer. ] beg of you to ſay yea or nay, as ſoon. 
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as poſſible, ſince I, as well as ſhe, am reſolu'd to obey your 


diftates in the moſt fri ſenſe, 3 

A. As ſure as you think your ſelves, conſider, ma- 
ny things happen between the lip and the cup, But ſhould 
no prevention happen, and your requeſt (as it is not) 


were lawful, what man that has any regard to his 


honour, would cuckold himſelf, and leave any per- 


{on at liberty, without being able to bring any to 


account for it, to call. his Lady Since the. 


Lady ſubmits to our deciſion of the matter, we 


would believe, ſhe does it in a full aſſurance, that we 
wou'd by no means allow it. PET: 


Q. 1 dejire hon il inform me, why people's bones are more 


aft to break in froſly weather, and leſs apt to cure? 
A, Becauſe in ſuch weather, the drineſs of the am- 

bient air exſiccates the bones, and renders them more 

brittle than at other times; and the difficulty of cure 


proceeds from their want of due moiſture to pro- 


mote agglutination. | 
Q. 1. Whether ſelenites changes their colour as the mons 
does her _ 1 | Y 
2d. Whether aſterites kindle themſelves, being expos'd 
to the rays of the ſun ? 


3. Whether gagatey kindle in water, and extinguiſh 


— 


themſelves in oyl? Nn 5 4th. Mhether 
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4th, Whether anthracides kindle their flames in wate, nn. - 


an deaden them in the fre? | 
A. Theſe are the notions of Pliny, nd Neun and 


we look upon them to be altogether groundlefs and 
Whimlical. 

Qi Pray favour me with the ſeveral ſymptoms attending 

a conſumption. - 
A. The chief figns then of a confirm'd conſumpti- 
on, are, a very troubleſom ns a plentiful, thick, 
and ſometimes diſcolour d ſpittle, languifhing and pin- 
ing of the whole body, loſs of appetite, difficulty of 
breathing, thirſt and fervent heat of the blood, noc. 
turnal ſweats, and an utter decay of the fleſh, almoſt 
to the drineſs of a skeleton. 

Q.7 have for ſeveral years obſerx d, nay, 1 have been 

an eye-witneſs, to ſome young people (tho 14 or 15 years 
of age) to eat ſand, gravel, and clay, and ſeveral mort 
ſuch like things, yet could never apprehend what could be 
the inducement of it, they having neither a grateful ſmell 
nor taſte. 
A. This kind of appetite proceeds from a diftem- | 
per of the ſtomach, or the vitiation of the acid there- 
in, cauſing a deſire of ſuch natural food, and that toa 
ſtrange degree of Jon gin: ſo as not to be ſatisfy d 
without eating plentifully of the ſame, 

Q. Thanks to my faithful friends, the Britifh Bards, 
Fhoſe prudence, charity and kindneſs weigh, | 
Not all her wiſhes only, but our words, | 


And ſend them back adapted and reſin d, 
ou d all who read, — 5 well the worth, 


p—— 


* And by your genius cultivate their own, 


The errmg world mig i nicely be reclaim'd, 

And vicious, thoughtleſs morals grow both good and 275 
Something myſterious in your anſwer's couch d, 

Or elſe my judgment cannot reach your fenſe's $52; 

Was my complaint indulged or tondern'd ? 


Howe'er it be, incourag d by the frank. e en 
And gem tous prompmeſs, to reſolve our doubre, 


I ſoall approach your ſhrine, for ſecond Hopes 7 5 
If too much fondueſi for my friend may be, | 
Or criminal, or mdiſcreet, or vain, Et A. As 

x : 
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1 As friendſhip is the moſt exalted bliſs, 


Which human nature can aſpire to taſtem: 


And therefore moſt allures, and charms our ſouls, | 


And ſwallows up our yielding faculties, - 


Gilded with ſpecious ſhews of innocence, 
Of vertue, honour, and of gratitude 
We therefore ought to be upon'our guard, 


Leſt the temptation ſhould confederate 


With nature (of it ſelf, too much inclin'd) 

To yield the fort of reaſon, unadviſed, 

On articles precarious, Well obſer e 

Theſe precepts, and no danger ſhall attend. | 
When mingling ſouls augment the flowing joys, 

And your indearments grown reciprocal, 

With extacy confeſs the boundleſs bliſs ; 

Revolve then on the Author of them all, 

Who form'd your ſoul capacious to retain, 

And taſte immenſe delights ; that he's the Foarcey 

To whoſe indulgence all thoſe ſtreams you owe: 

Your praiſe and thanks firſt offer at his throne, 

2 raiſe your love ſubſervient to that enz 
A true platonick paſſion then you've gain d. 

With nothing noxious, or injurious mixt. | 
Q. Now, at Apollo's feet I humbly lay 


A cauſe, which will demand bis keeneſt ray. 


'Tis he, who kindly ſuccours the di reſi, © 
Muſt heal the raging anguiſh of my break, b 

Toſs'd on the waves of irreſiſtleſt love. 
Tet ne er the port of happineſs can prove, 


1+ 4 
ON 


Fix d on no ſingle fair- one, nor can finn * 


A nymph with charms ſuperior to her kind. 
All are, methinks, alike ſupreamly bright, 
The fair, the black, the brown, give equally aul. 
Now if, for one or dain d, I feel this pain 
Too long, alas ! I've ſought the nymph in vain. 
Let great Apollo then, produce the ſhe... 
To whom this unfix'd heart. muſt conſtant be. | 
Should his own Daphne bear the powerful arms, 
Like brave Eugenc's unlimited alarms, 8 
T'd ſtorm the im, and melt her in my arm. 
ö A, What 
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A. What det this errant-knight, whoſe lofty 
in, 

Aires to rival De La Mancha's vein? 
Whoſe rambling genius nothing can content, 
But the inverting nature's government, 
To change the ſpecies of 1 beauteous race, 
And raiſe ſome form with more than human grace. 
Since nothing yet has ſuch perfection ſhown, 
To merit him ; The fair, the black, the brown, 
Give equal joy, yet unconcern'd he views; 
His mind fo vain, it knows not where to chuſe; 
But round the common ſcatters his deſires, 
And cools his filthy ſtreams in viler fires : 
But if divine Apollo's care you'd prove, 
Let honour's rules inſtruct you how to love: 
Beſtow your generous warmth on one dear ſhe, 
As tis ordain'd by a divine decree. 


Thus when you've learnt t'obey right reaſon's voice, 


Then Phœbus will direct you in your choice. 
Q. Gentlemen, theſe verſes are made upon three Ladies, 


great friends; they deſire your opinion, which of them the 


pt liked beſt, the matter "Ing of confequence to them 
all, 
May Cælia's Bloom PEE ever laſt, 
And Cloe's wit increaſe, 
May Daphne fill continue chaſt, 
And wonder will not ceaſe. 


4. Fair Cloe's wit he thinks fo great 
It cannot be increas d; 
The laſt he doubts; the firſt to fate 
Tields: Thoſe he praiſes leaſt, 


20 Apollo, your ſlaves | 
Are. a parcel of knaves, 
Or elſe you your ſelves are to blame; 
, For your papers, which uſe, 
; "To be our morning muſe, == 
'7 Till 1 nom we can't pave fame; 
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I hope you will try . 15 
y 2 For to redify | 1 
The fault, either in you or the boy, 
That we mayn't ſtay at home, 
Expecting him to come, 
For our time we can better employ. 
A. The ſwift flying God 
: Still keeps his own road; 
Then you muſt have alter'd your ſtation : 
So at the ſame time. 
You cannot his prime 
Imagine, with his declination. 
An advantage in this, 
(l (If you take't not amiſ) 
You will find, ſince you have it at laſt; 
Expectation beſides, | 
Which often betides | 
More pleaſure, than preſent or paſt. 


" Q. A Gentleman of my acquaintance was lately drink- 

ing a bottle, and ſpeaking of a certain Lady, curſt her in 
1 the name of God ; but added withal, Yet ſhe is a dear girl. 
e WU 7 deſire to know, whether his pronouncing the curſe is à ſin; 
7 and if it be, whether his following words, Yet ſhe is à dear 


girl, do not leſſen the ſm ? 

A. His pronunciation of the curſe, tho' it were at- 
tended with no injurious deſign, yet as taken in the 
moſt inoffenſive ſenſe, it is undoubtedly a fin, in that 
it is a dallying with religion, a playing with the moſt 
important matter, a ſporting with no leſs a being than 
his Maker, a tranſgreſſing the third commandment, 
a taking the name of God in wain. But as the fin of 
curling is highly aggravated by the propenſeneſs of 
the malice that too frequently attends it, fo thoſe 
mollifying words, which the Gentleman annex'd to the 
curſe he utter'd, leflen the propenſeneſs of his malice, 
and conſequently ſubtract, not from the intrinſick 
dinfuineſs of the curſe, but from the aggravating - 
circumſtances of it, Subtract, we ſay, from them, 
not totally remove them, ſince, the Gentleman, not- 
withſtanding that ſoft expreſſion, ſeems cargoes | 
Ds ; | \ wit 
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830 The BRITISH AP OI Lo. 72 
with ſome degree of malice towards even the very 


object of his love: For from ſo odd a. mixture, this 
ſeems to be the tenor of his then preſent thoughts; 1 


reſent ſome of her proceedings, that I cannot forbear to curſe 


her, and yet at the ſame time ſhe's the miſtreſi of my heart, 
As therefore we cannot poſſibly acquit the Gentleman 
of ſin, ſo we are afraid (tho' he's the beſt judge of 
his own thoughts, and therefore the only proper per- 


ſon poſitively to determine that) that he muſt plead 


guilty to ſome kind of aggravation too. Well there- 
fore were it for us, if we wou'd pay a ſtrict obedi. 
ence to that truly chriſtian law, to that lovely, that 
endearing precept; a precept worthy that Son of God, 
who came on purpoſe to bleſs the world; not to curſe 
us, but to be made a curſe for us; Bleſs, and curſe not. 
Q. Gentlemen, ſuppoſe it could be demonſtrated, that 
liberty in man was inconſiſtent with preſcience in God, 
which were it more ſafe for me to dey? 
A. The queſtion is of a nice importance, ſince the 
denial of either of the things propos 'd, diveſts the God- 
head of an indiſputable property, or an eſſential attri- 


bute. To ſay, that God does not foreſee all human ac- 


tions, tho' as yet in future, is to diſown our Maker, 
to aſſert either the eternity of the world, or the for- 
tuitous concourſe of jumbling atoms, and impiouſ- 
— to deny, in derogation to St. Paul, that the inviſi- 

things of the creation, are clearly ſeen by the things that 
are made, For if God be our Creator, the Author 
of all the faculties of our ſouls, he muſt conſequent- 
Iy fore-know the ſeveral reſults, the various iſſues, the 
moſt contingent determinations of thoſe faculties, he 
himſelf is the author of. To deny a liberty in man, 
and yet ſuppoſe him not ònly a puniſhable creature, 
but undoubtedly to be puniſh'd, and that too with 
very great ſeverity, if he does amiſs; what is this but 
to deny the tenderneſs of our Father, the goodneſs 
of our Maker, and pronounce God no better than a 
malicious Being, than an Omnipotent evil, than Al- 
mighty cruelty? But tho* the denial of the former 
makes God and man perfect ſtrangers to one — 
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and gives us the liberty to ſay, with a profligate 
Pharaoh, Who is the Lord? yet the denial of the latter, 


if it ſeem to allow God the relation of a Creator, yet 


it deſtroys the ſweetneſs, the excellency of that re- 


lation. And as to be evil is a worle deficiency than 
not to 4+ at all; fo to be an evil creator, is inferior 
to a n creator. Add to this, That goodneſs is God's 
darling attribute, the perfection he moſt of all glories 
in: For when Neſes deſires a proſpect. of his glory, 
this is the anſwer he receives, I will make my GOOD- 
NESS to paſs before thee. By which remarkable reply 
he very clearly intimates, that his goodnefs” and his 
glory are equivalent expreſſions. And therefore we 
cannot put a greater indignity upon God, than by ſay- 
ing, in contradiction to the Scriptures, that he is not 
merciful, nor gracious, nor abundant in goodneſs. 
But tho* the denial of the laſt be the moſt pernici- 
ous, with regard to the capacities of men, who. often 
very ſteadily believe. a God, and yet in conſequence 
deny him, while they entertain miſtaken notions, and 
ignorantly aſſert ſome particular opinions 'contrary to 
his eſſence ; yet if we canvaſs the matter in an ab- 
ſolute, in an 3rreſtrictive ſenſe, we may trace things 
to their firſt principles, we ſhall find, that to deny 
either of your two propoſals, is equally pernicious. 
For as to ſay, That God made not the world, is as 
much as to ſay, That there is no God; ſo inaſmuch 
as God is of an indiviſible nature, and all his attri- 
buts make up but one ſimple eſſence, to den er 
of them, is to deny them all; and 1 0 
ungod bim, to turn him out of being. us 
therefore part with neither our own liberty, nor 
God's preſcience, while ſenſible, while conſcious of 
the fatal EIS 1 | _ | 3 
Is it poſſible to freexe and ſnow tagetherCſhꝰꝰ‚ © 
= As Tee which you queſtion 
whether they be compatible, are matter of fact, and 
obvious to common notice, (of which your own 


obſervation might lately have convinc'd you) ſo we 


ä | you | 
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832 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
you will be pleas'd to propoſe any, we ſhall endea- 

vour to oblige you with a ſolution. 
Q. I have lately ſmoak'd tobacco, more out of a fro- 
lick than any thing elſe. Whenever I ſmoak, it makes, me 
ſpit a prodigious quantity of an Aqueous' Saliva, ſometimes 
ro the pany of four ouuces, in the ſmoaking one pipe. 
I am naturally lean, but, I thank God I have my health 
very well: Now, Gentlemen, I beg the favour of you 10 
inform me, whether it be wholeſome for me to ſmoak? 1 
ſhall either proceed or deſiſt according to your ingentous 
advice. | 520 a 4 


A. We adviſe you then to deſiſt, fince in ſuch 


quantities of ſpittle it is poſſible that ſome portion of 
the nutritious juices may be evacuated, and your 
health thereby impair'd. 

Q: What is bail ? | | 
A. Hail is the thicker clouds congeal'd in the 
lower regions, as ſnow is the thinner vapours con- 
geaFd in the higher regions of the atmoſphere. 
QI deſire to know who brought ſurgery. up firſt, and 
how it came to be found out:: | 

A. The art of chirurgery was doubtleſs imparted 
to mankind at his firſt formation by the all-wiſe 
Creator, and by the ſame providential means it, was 
communicated to others, for the: neceſſary aſſiſtance 


of the afflicted, according to Jeſus the ſon of Sprach, 


who faith, Of the Lord cometh healing. Nor was the 
knowledge hereof only confin'd to. mankind, but even 
the brutes were endu'd with a ſhare, as appears in the 
Hipporamus, or ſta horſe, an inhabitant of the river 
Nile, who upon his diſcovery of a plethory, or ful- 
neſs of blood, opens a vein, by rubbing his thigh a- 
gainſt the ſharp ſands on the bauk-ſide: Nor is the 
practice of the goat leſs remarkable, who, upon the 
diminution. of his fight by films, cataracts, Cc. ſtrikes 
bis head againſt the thorny buſhes, whereby the caufe 
is removed, and his ſight recovered. 


But Pliny tells us, that Podalirius and Machaon, the 
two ſons of Æſculapius, purſuing their Father's ſtu- 


dies, 
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dies, were the firſt and chief regulators of- that art, 


and were thence accounted the inventors thereof, 


Q. Since matters jocoſe, with ſerious you jumble, 

Pray anfwer this trifling' demand from your humble. 

Q. I am by trade à coffee-man, a punch. mater, a 
barber, a tooth-drawer, a fidler, a gimcrack-collefor, a 
game-keeper, and as you may perceive, a Grub-ftrect- 
dabler. Now, as there was once an accumulative traytor, 


ſo ] fancy my ſelf an accumulative Vertuoſo, and am in- 


clin d to addreſs Dr. S. n, in order to be admitted a 
brother of that moſt ingenious ſociety; but ſtanding nicely 
upon reputation, I ſhould be damnably baulk'd at a refuſal, 
Therefore intreat your learned junio. 
T' adviſe me as a man of puncto; 
No matter what thought now prevails, 
*Tis you, Gallants, muſt turn the ſcales, 
WWoether your moſt obedient ſo, ſo, 
Be coxcomb, or à Vertuoſo. | 
A. Since matters ſerious will not always paſs. 
With th' grave, kw divert 'em ſometimes with an 
e pe 
An. accumulative Vertuoſo! Why you are an aceu- 
mulative one in the moſt ſuperior ſuperlative degree. 
Never atiy dignify'd by that title, was_maſter of fo 
many acquiſitions, to qualify himſelf for one. Firſt, . 
Your dealing in contemplative coffee, whoſe aduſt pro- 
perty reduces the body to a philoſophical conſiſtency. - 
Then ſpeculative punch, which after fiat mixtio, leads 
you into the Arcana of ſympathies, and their won- 
derful effects. By barbing, you bring rude matters 
into form, and obvious to perſpection. Vour draw- 
ing teeth gives demonſtration of that axiom, That 


pain which is great muſt be ſhort ; by twitching - 


them out. Your fidling ſhews the harmony of ſcience. 
A gimcrack collefor is a Vertuoſo's true badge. Your 
game keeping inſtructs you in the locomotive faculty 
And a Grubſtreet- dabler, is often the concluſion of the 
matter. Therefore, upon the whole, if Dr. Sem; 


- refuſes you, we ſhall ſuſpe& he is not vers'd in all 


theſe qualifications himſelf. 
| | The 
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834 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
: The learned Vertuoſo's tell us. 
And they, you know, (are ſubtil fellows ) 
Extreams point at the ſame by turns; 
Thus ice, they ſay, in Greenland burns: 
And thus a modern Verineſo, | 
And a notocious coxcomb, ſo-ſo, 
May both be really the fame, 
And only differ in the _ oy 
Tell me, ye worthy ſons of ſuch a fre, 
— was the — that 51 he did inſpire, 
In characters obſcure to vent his mind, 
And by myſterious ſirokes did words define? 
Who firſt did ſhackled words in verſe controul, 
And with harmonious numbers charm'd the foul : 
And laſiiy ſong, Apollo's darling on, 
Who has with. moſt reſplendent glory ſhone? 
A. From what orig'ngl metre firſt aroſe, 
None but the /acred oracles diſcloſe, 
For eber the infancy of time begun, 
Unmeaſur'd yet by the created fun, 
The forms of entities from Chaos ſprang 
And at their births cœleſtial ſeraphs ſang, 
| The 6reaT CxxAron's artifice and praiſe, 
59 Perhaps in models of immortal lays : 
ö Whence ſtated meaſures and proportion'd feet, 
Firſt ſacred hymns made regular and ſweet. 
Then ancient Patriarchs harps and organs form'd, 
Which devotees with zeal and ardour warm d. 
Thus ſings the man of Uz in lofty powers, 
Th' Almighty rod; yet cen that rod adores, 
Amidſt afflictions of uncommon weight, 
Obdurate patience ſilencing regret. — 
Nor can I leſs the noble ſtrains admire, 
Rais'd by the touch of the Feſſean lyre; 
Whether his lays enchant bewilder'd kings, 
Or to the King of heaven the prophet {ſings : 
Whoſe ſon, with ſupernatural wiſdom fraught, 
Ballad of ballads t' inſpiration taught: 
Tho? with a ſeeming wantonneſs of ſtile, 
Enough to make an am'rous reader ſmile, 
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And e'en old age to cloſe endearments move, 
With a vivacious energy of love. | | 
So ſoft his ſpouſe's breaſts, her eyes ſo bright, 
Her : cheeks ſo ſair, ber downy neck ſo white, 
Her lips ſo ſweer, with ſuch a graceful air, 
Wave the curl'd ringlets of her golden hair. 

Hence Heathen poets, to abuſe mankind, 
A ſort of a collegiate fam iy feign d; 
Where a wing'd horſe, ſpringing's aerial flight, 


Spurn'd up a fountain on Parnaſſus height. 


Then a young God o'er nine fair Ladies plac'd, 
(Who a too wanton. regency. embrac'd) - . 
Call'd God of muſick, poetry, and love, 1 
The ſtrongeſt charms that can our paſſions move; 
Who learn'd theſe nymphs to ling poetick ſongs, 
And to his harp conform their warbling tongues. 
Hence other poets t' imitation taught, 
Of fair Euridice and Chryſeis wrote; 
And of th' Orpheian lyre vaſt wonders tell, _ 
How it ſtruck dumb whole colonies of hell. 
How rapid rivers that had long obey d, 
Progreſſive motions of their fountains head, 
Queſtion'd that power, which drove the current on. 
And would: ſtand ſtill to liſten to his fongg. 


Now he made brutes of ſtones, and ſtones of. brutes, 


At leaſt both ſeem'd reciprocally mute; 
For whilſt he play'd, the brutes like ſtones appear d, 
And ſtones, b'exchange of ears attentive heard. 
This was Apollo's firſt and eldeſt ſon 
Who ſhackled words in tuneful meaſures ſung. 
Then Grecian generals, ſwoln with pop lar fame. 
Ow'd to blind Homer an immortal name, 
Which elſe had been induſtriouſly. forgot, 
As deſtin'd with their carcaſſes to rot. | 
Next theſe the Mantuan bards, and venufine, 
Demonſtrate their originals divine, | 
Since they not only uncorrupt ſurvive, 
But immortality to others gie. 
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Waller's by them judiciouſly polite, 
Tho' Cowley ſeems an aboriginal wit. 
And thoughtful Dryden, by ae toil, 
Learn'd ſweets to breed, or glean from forei 80 ſoil, 
Whilſt ſublime Milton on aerial wings, 
Fluttering ſuſpence, melodious numbers ſi ſings. 
Belides ſome poets of the preſent age, 
Whoſe charming muſes ſtoichs would engage, 
Bards of ſound wit, and ſolid ſenſe approv'd, 
Who, when extinct, will be admir'd and lov'd. 
Therefore, kind Sir, your inquiſition ſpare, 
Apollo has his darling every-where. 
All nations under him fome favourites praiſe, 
To whom they give deſervedly the bays : 
Some for one end, ſome on another ſcore, 6 
| Apt as the character each writer bore, 
Q. Apollo, zell me, ſince you are divine, 
IWhether or no in heaven I ſhall ſhme ? 
Reſolve me this, and then I'd quickly know, 
By your next anſwer, if you're ſo or no. 
A. If in your life no vertue brighter ſhines; | 
Than the dim fancy in your clouded lines, | 
There's little, very little hopes, alas ! 
To thoſe illuſtrious realms you'll ever paſs. 
"= Apollo, lay down this your trading in verſe, 
App that the moſt wiſdom youll ſhow, 5 
4 — ſuch paltry queſtions no longer rehearſe, 
With your anſwers as inſolent too. 


Por your papers degrade the bright name they aſſume, | 


By their mean and impertinent rain, 2 2 
And your notions are perchi d on the tow'ring plume, 
Mere a ſprightlier genius ſhould reign. 2) 
From indifferent at firſt, they dwindled to A | 

And now to inſipid are grown, 2 
They exactiy delineate the depth of your skull, 
Therefore deem'd as the drug of the town. 

And the proverb's invalid as plainly you ſhow, 
(Tho in impudence ſtill you're the bolder) 
That the longer they live, ſtill the wiſer they grow, 

For Apollo 5 — older and older. 


A. When 


hen 
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A. When biockheads rail 6n, without. one pretence 


At what, nor obſerve any rules, 


All that can be gueſt by their delicate ſenſe 


Is, that they are but ill- natur'd fools. 
Did ever yet nizey, in any diſpute, 
*Gainſt notions in numbers lay down ; 
E'er hope his poor ſtock of dull brains wou'd confute, 
When he never durſt touch upon one. 15 
The wiſe, the well · bred, and the learn'd (not a few) 
Approach with their praiſes our ſhrine; — 
We want but ſuch clouds to oppoſe us as you, 
To make us the brighter to ſhine. | 
But you haye been bit by a former reply, 

On which, with theſe ſharp lines you've tilted ; 
The glorious revenge, to which always fly 

Bilkt whores, and their bullies, when jilted, 

Q Why the word Selah is put at the end of ſeveral 
verſes in the pſalms ? | 1 | 

A. Selah is either a muſical note, and according to 
Kimchi imports the elevation of the voice, as though 
it were irregularly deriv'd-from Salal, to elevate ; or 
it ſigniſies a common pauſe, | | 

Q. The uneaſineſi that a late ill accident has brought 

on me, is the author of this addreſs to you. The accident 
was this : r 
Some months ſince, through. the exceſs of drinking, I 
was ſeix d with a very high fever, and in the delirium, I 


gave my wife a blow upon her left breaſt, (as ſbe was of- 


fering me ſomething to drink) which ( in the judgment of 
her phyſicians ) produc'd a cancer, of which ſhe lately dy'd. 
Now, 1 deſire to know whether J am accountable for 
any action committed without conſciouſneſs, altho it's the 
conſequent of a crime committed wit. 
A. Where there is a melanchdy conſequence of 
any crime, we have been guilty of, which 1s intirely 
accidental, and could not poſſibly be foreſeen, we are 
chargeable with no other guilt, than that of the 
crime it ſelf. But drunkenneſs is attended with many 
terrible conſequences, which ſtrangely aggravate its 
ſinkulneſs, and render it the more exceeding ä A 
| 1 1 | ever 
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838 The BBITISH APOLLo. 
fever frequently proceeds from drinking to exceſs ; 2 
conſequent. delirium from ſuch exceſs, and unac- 
countable actions from ſuch delirium. Whence we 
become the more ſtrictly bound religiouſly to abſtain 
from thoſe offences, of which we know not what 
may be the diſmal! iſſue. And therefore you do wel 


to be uneaſy, ſo you be but careful, that your uneaſi- 


neſs advance not to any, the leaſt degree of unwar- 
rantable deſperation. For you muſt not look upon 
your ſelf as a murderer, but as a kind of inadver- 
tent arceflory. And indeed all drunkards are equally 
guilty with your felf ; ſince, however they might 
have been more happy than to have met ſo fatal a 
cricumſtance enſuing from their drunkenneſs, yet they 
could no more than you, warrant to themſelves fo 
undeſerved an happineſs, Not but that you are yet 
oblip'd more ſeverely to bewail your drunkenneſs, 
ſince the tragedy that enſued, muſt have given you 
a more lively fenſe of ſo dangerous a fin. And upon 
the fame account you are under a ſtricter obligation 
never to repeat the crime, never more to be drunk 
with wine, wherein is exceſs. | 
Q. Sm, I am a country bred young creature, not know- 
ing the ways of that wicked town, was ſoon drawn into 
the ſnares of love by a young man, after a little while 
keeping company, who ſwore by all that was ſacred and divine, 
he would marry me, if I would aſſure him, I louv'd n 

man in the world ſo well as himfelf, which 1 bound with 
4 fervent oaths, and fmcere proteſlations as this wicked 
* "wretch did to me. The night before the marriage we 
met at a tavern, where he ſhew'd me a ring and licenſe, 
and that we were alreudy man and wife in the ſight of 
God; and.by that time à pint had gone round, nothing 
would keep his baſe hands from under my petticoats, of- 
ering ſuch things as my modeſiy will not allow me to re- 
peat ; upon which 1 flew out of his arms, and made a 
| reſolution never to (peak' to him again. Now the queſtion 
it, whether I commit a ſin in not marrying this man, or 
whether bis inſufferable rudeneſs be not a ſufficient reaſon 
to part for ever? 838 
A. Madam, 
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2 A. Madam, the rudeneſs which your Lover was 
0 ſo unhandſomely, as well as ſinfully guilty of, diſen- 
ve gages you from your former obligation, ſince it gives 


in you atleaſt a juſt ſuſpicion, that he defign'd onſy to 
at ſatisfy his brutal luſt, and then to have baſely left you 
in the lurch. And tho* from the tenor of your que- 
fi- WW ftion, we may probably collect, that he is ſtill wil- 
ar- ling to engage in a nuptial ſtare, yet you may con- 
on ſider, that there are too many in the world, who are 
er- & inflam'd with love we dare not ſay, but with a 
lly baſer paſſion towards the objects of their luſt, as to 


bt be willing to ſubmit to matrimony, if they cannot 
l a obtain their ſatisfaction in the way of libertines. As 
ey therefore his willingneſs to marry, cannot acquit him 
fo of ſo ungenerous a deſign, ſo it ſuggeſts too, what 
yet I fort of a husband you have reaſon to expect. 
(5, But after all, in ſo tender, in ſo nice a point, we 
ou are of opinion, that you wou'd act the part of a diſ- 
on creet, of a prudent Lady, not to be too haſty in your 
on final determination, in your laſt reſolve ; but to: wait 
Pl patiently a while, to examine the conduct of his life, 

| to make a_ narrow ſcrutiny into his future deport» 
w ment, and at laſt to determine your reſolution; agreeably 
1 to the nature of the obſervation you ſhall have made. 
bile Q. In the iſland of Borneo, there is à river call d 
ne, Ban jar maſſeen, where the Engliſh factory was ſettled, and 
no it's a freſh water river, and the water very good and 


ith wholeſorne to drink excepting two months in the year (viz.) 
ked Auguſt and September, during which time, there is 4 BM 
we doleful groaning in the water, and then the waters are 
nſe, unwholeſome to drink, and yet going but five or ſix miles | 

| of farther up it is good : Now I deſire you'll give me the 

ing reaſon, why the waters make ſnch a doleful noiſe, and 

of- its being ſo prejudicial to drin; for the natives differ in 


7e- their opinions concerning it? 8 | 

28 A. The uawholefomneſs of theſe waters, does in 
tion all probability proceed from ſome noxious and poyfo- 
or nous vapours arifing at that time from the earth, 
1/0 under that place of the river; and the doleful groan- 


ing that is heard, is nothing elſe but the noiſe theſe 
| 3 vapours 
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vapours occaſion, as they break out of ſome ſulſer- 
Taneous cells, and are making their way through the 


U *% 


water. £3481 a „ 3 1 

Q. A Gentleman was ſaying, that he had read of a 
certain place in Italy, where there is à cave, and a lake 
near adjoyning, which are of ſo very different à nature, 
that if a dog be put in the cave, he is no ſooner in, but 


Falls down dead; but if he be immediately taken out, and 


put in the aforeſaid lake, he comes to life again 


Query, Whether the dog be really dead, if not, what 
may be the cauſe of his ſeeming to be ſo? 2, | 
A. If the dog was really dead, you may be ſure he 
would never come to life again, but he may be ſo in 
all appearance, the motion of the blood and ſpirits be- 
ing at that time very inconſiderable and impercepti- 


ble, tho not quite ceaſed ; as has been oftentimes ob- 


ſerved in ſome ſtrong hyſterick, or apoplectic k fits, 
which have been the cauſe of ſome people being mi- 
ſerably buried alive. 


twenty three, or more years (when young and healthful ) 
have no children, and after that time expired, they (per- 
baps ) breed apace ? | | | 
A. The cauſe of that we take chiefly to lye in 
the Ovarium Muliebre, the eggs of which it is made 
up, being at firſt unfit to be impregnated by the ſpi- 


rituous parts of the Semen Virile, . but in proceſs of 


* 


time they may grow ripe, and well diſpoſed to be 
fæcundated by them. | . | | 
Q: Gentlemen, pray tell me the meaning of that vulgar 
expreſſion, viz. a Canterbury ſtory ? | 
A. The frequent pilgrimages, which in Popiſh 
times Were made to Canterbury, gave this ancient ſay- 
ing birth, by reaſon of the tedious ſtories, which 
were told by pilgrims, with deſign to divert each o- 
ther as they walk'd along, and thereby leſſen the fa- 
tigues of the journey, 1 3 
Q. Some children are born with cauls ( not unlike weil 


cauls) over their faces, which are accounted very fortu- 
nate to them, And 'tis ſaid „ that maſters of ſhips will 


give 
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The BRITISH APOLLO: 84 
„ ve conſiderable ſums of money for theſe cauls to carry 
he * — them. I would beg the faveur of you to 4. 
I the reaſon, why ſome children only are born with. thoſe 
a cauls, and the occaſian thereof Whether you think they 
the bring any particular fortune to ſuch as are born with 

* them, and why they ſhould be ſs deſired by the ſeamen ? 
1 A. The ancients were very ſuperſtitious in their. 
nd opinion of ſuch being fortunate, who were born 
with cauls about their beads ; not only ſo, but that 
Me ſhou'd ſuch perſons loſe them, the good fortune 

| would attend the fander, and great ſums were given 
be to mid wives for them. Balſamon affirms, that Prætus, 
10 a clergyman, bought ſuch an one, through expecta- 
De tion of being fortunate thereby. Advotates purchas'd 
* them at great rates, expecting ſucceſs and applauſe in 


b- their pleadings by vertue of them; nay, ſome fan- 
ts, cy'd, that ſuch who poſleſs'd them, were not ſubje& 
Ne to the miſeries and. infelicities of humane life. We. 


ſuppoſe this ſuperſtition aroſe from an obſervation of 
for | the ſucceſs of fome;. who happen'd ſo to come into 
« ) the world, as 'tis related of Antonius, who arriv'd to 
the ſovereign dignity. of the empire, in the manage 
; ment of which, all things ſucceeded according to his 
8 deſire. But ſince ſuch effects wou'd make a confuſion 
de in the ſettled chain of natural cauſes, we look: upon 


pl- them as idle fancies, and groundleſs conceits. © 
of Q. De querift in, in all appearance, of a found and: 1 
be Rrong conſtitut ion, ani hat been uſed to live well, and | 

thts day 16 37 years of age: But For theſe ten years paſt, I! 


jar hath not eat any ſort of batchers meat far ſupport, aliho 

\ areſt after the beſt manner, viz. Beef-flakes, mutton-entt-= 

ſo n, veal, &c. but be certainly awaked about three of the 

00 clock in the morning, and continues ſo two hours, whilſt no 

* ſort of fiſh or poultry hns that effect upon him, alibungb 
* ihe former is liked as well. Har full anſwer is deſired 

As to the reaſon of the caſe? |» _ 

A. This diſturbance of afflicting the queriſt, ariſes 

from indigeftion.: Beef, mutton, veal, nr: being 
of more groſs, and conſequently more difficulty con- 

Y cocted than fiſh, poultry, ec. £ OD 
V Q. Te 
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Q. Te ſons of Delius tell, why flying fame, 


Added the Great, to Alexander's name; 
That title only to a prince belongs, 

Fho by juſt war, fights to revenge his wrongs 
Mihoſe inward virtue teaches him to uſe 


With heavenly reaſon, what the heavens produce. 
Tho, when victorious, weighs the common good, 5 8 


Reſtrains the wanton waſte of humane blood, 
Negleds the ſerpent, and inflicts the rod. 
Such was not he, for maſſacre and flame, 


| — hit conqueſts whereſoe'er he came, 
1 


on the pinnacles of pride he trod, 
And call d his mother whore to be a God. 
Nor was his luſt inferior to his pride, 
His Godſhip nothing to his taſte deny d. 


Wives, whores, and eunuchs wait on his deſire, 


So hot the God, fo vigorous his fre; 
So wonderful profuſe, that for a kiſs, 


He fir d the palace of Perſepolis ; | 


Murder d his neareſt friends, who led the way, 


And brought him ſafe to univerſal ſway. 


Conſider wiſe Phocbeans, then relate 


. 


Whether twas vice or virtue nam? d him Great. 8 


A. Were he the God, he vainly wiſh'd 


to be, 


He might have liv'd from humane frailties free, 
But tho' the height of glory's ſpire he knew, 
F'en in that height he was but man like you. 


Fer then you blame his vices, learn to be 


Lord of as many virtues, as was he; 
"Then will you own thoſe monarchs to ex 


cel, | 


In whom more virtues ſhine, than frailties dwell. . 


Q. Mt laſt he is found, 

The boy I have bound, 

And ſend him to yon for correction; 
Pray be not ſevere, 
To my poor little dear, 

As you value his mother's affectian: 
Twice the child has been ſtrip dl, 
Now in dogrel equip d, 1 


Toe 
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Tue ſent him bis fortune to ty, Si; 


Tho' I cannot but doubt, 

He will be kept out, | 
By ſome of your proud ſuperviſors. 

Now ecoutez mon cher ! 

Methinks I appear, 


. Like the ape with her mimicking babies, 


Who imagin'd that Jove 
Mou d their beauties approve, 
And eſteem em infallible rabbies. 
/ fol's not à floich, © 
( In eſſay heroick, 
E'er long I moſt ſweetly will warble) 
He'll then not refuſe, 
To encomium my muſe, 
Unleſs his heart's harder than marble. 
The caſe is moſt plain, 
I'd his favour obtain, 
But if, after all, Im not able; 
Den Malheureuſe me, 
T ſurely ſhall be © 
Drub'd like the poor aſs in the fable. 
But while at this rate, | 
Like a coquet I prate, 
I lead you away from the text: 
 Whence ſay (on inſpection) 
Why moſt fairs their affection, 


' Unto the prieft's gown have annext. 


A. We give you much joy, 

On the finding your boy 3 
And fince he's or + to our arms, 
We'll be kind never fear, 

To your poor little dear, 


For the ſake of his mother's bright charms. 4 


We're glad he's been ſtript, 
Since he's better equipt, 

His mein, and his air, and his dreſs, 
A dignify'd birth, 
From parents of worth, 

And a frank education confeſs, 

| | + + 2 Kol 


Comment 


4 


— 
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| Comment ditex vous, 
Will Jove ſmile at you! 
„The honour you're likelier to gain, 
That he will much rather, 
Believe himſelf Father, 
And that the boy ſprang from bis brain. 
Already ſol's heart, 
5 | Is toucht by your art; 
ö But if in Heroic you ſing, 
= His Daphne no more, 
He'll court as before, 
But to you his offerings bring, 
And can you importune, 
What as his beſt fortune, 
With eagerneſs he wou'd embrace, 
wel Bonheur! That he, . 
Thus favour'd ſhou'd be, 
When Fove might be proud of his place. 
But now we come next, 
To the point of your text; 
The prieſts for their parts are admir'd, 
And which they you know, 
- Have advantage to ſhow, 
And by what can the fair more be fird? 
Q: Pray tell me bright Phoebans, that is if you can, 
men ſhould court women, and women not men? 
A. That Man by prerogative might make his choice, 
And Women have only- a negative voice, 
Q. Pray, reſolve me, Apollo, 
If you'd have me to follow 
You, —_ wiſdom and parts; 
is the true reaſon, 


Not i les 7 in ſeaſon, 
Do at ſuch violent ſmarts. 
|  Mhy deſire and regueſt 
Is, you'd make this no jeſt, 
But return me an anſwer, certe, 
In which I preſage, 
You'll ever engage, 
Me, your 7noſs humble ſervant, R, . | 
; | A, From 


oice, 
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A4. From their genuine flame, 
Macer gives them the name, 
Which Urtica the latiniſt renders: 
And ſuppoſes that heat, 
Does thoſe ſymptoms create; 

Which make. them ſuch painful offenders. 

But *tis plain to the view, 
As all Microſcopes ſhew, 

That with prickles three pointed t 

Which occaſion that pain, 
We by touching them gain, 

And the tumors wherewith they perplex us. 

Q. The Fewiſh Rabbins ſay, that when Joſeph was ſold, 
Iſaac was yet living. Query, How can it be, ſmce we 
find " _ the death of Iſaae anterior to the ſale 

oleph? | . 
Fl The reaſon which you alledge, is not ſuffici- 
ent to confute the Jewiſh Rabbins, ſince all hiſtorians 
take the allow'd liberty to invert the order of time, 
and relate ſubſequent occurrences before their antece- 
dent ones. But what irrefragably confute them, is, 
that at the firſt verſe of the Chapter, where the ſell- 


hey vex us 


ing of Foſeph into Egypt is related, 1/aac is mention- 


ed as already dead. Beſides, we might conclude a 
probability againſt them another way. Iſaac was three- 
ſcore years old when Jacob was born, and died at am 
hundred and fourſcore. Whence Jacob muſt have 


been but an hundred and ten at his father's death. 


Whereas he was an hundred and thirty at his deſcent 
into Egypt. Whence it follows, that Joſeph muſt have 
been, according to the Rabbint, at leaſt twenty years 
in Egyps before his father, But the two years of fa- 
mine, which were already paſt, the ſeven years of 
plenty, and the two years after the pardon of the 
chief butler, to Pharaohs dreams, added together make 

but eleven, Which being ſubſtracted from twenty. 
nine remain. As therefore he was but two years in 
priſon after the delivery of the chief butler, ſo the 
time of his impriſonment, and of his being in Potts 
phar's houſe, muſt have been conſequently eleven years. 
Oog | But 
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But this is what, from the tenor ef the hiſtory, we 
think to be improbable at leaſt. . 

Q. Pray explain the laſt verſe of the laſt Chapter of 
St. John: And there are alſo many other things which 
Jeſus did, the which if they ſhould be written every 
one, I ſuppoſe that the world it ſelf could not con- 
tain the books that ſhould be written. | 

A. Origen interprets the word xopioa:, not to ſig · 
nify contain, as does our tranſlation, but to import 
receive or admit of. And therefore according to that 
great man, the ſenſe is, the ſlupendious greatneſs of the 
works to be recorded in the books that ſhould be written, 
would make them ſeem to the world AS IDLE TALES, 
But as Origen was full of errors, ſo we beg leave to 
add this to the number, for.the following reaſons: 

1. According to this interpretation, the greateſt of 
our Sayiour's miracles are buried in obſcurity, and 
thoſe only of a leſs magnitude recorded in the four 
Evangeliſts: But to remark occurrences of a ſmaller 
import, and overlook thoſe of a greater; this is ſo 
contrary to the method of hiſtory, that we dare not 
lay it to the charge of thoſe divine Hiſtorians. 

2, We cannot think, that the Son of God, who ne- 
ver did a miracle but for great, for important ends, 
would ever have perform'd his greateſt miracles, 
wouldever have ſuperſeded the tated laws of nature, 
have inverted the ſettled order of the Creation in the 
"moſt ſurpriſing manner, unleſs he deſign'd it to be 

of uſe to the generations that were yet unborn, 
3. The Scriptures very plainly acquaint us, that our 
Lord's reſurrection was the greateſt of all his miracles, 
And can we think, that he would have a greater mi- 
racle publiſh'd to the world, as the main pillar ot his 
religion, and yet deſign to have leſs miracles ſup- 
preſs'd, leſt they ſhould be lookt upon as romantick 
and fabulous? But the publication of thoſe other mi- 
racles, which were neareſt in degree to that of his re- 
ſurrection, could probably have had no other effect 
than the advancing the credibility of his riſing from 
the dead. 5 


4. They, 
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4. They, who believed the miracles, that are ac- 


tually recorded, would have believed greater miracles, 
had any fuch been done, For ſince the miracles al- 


ready written, cannot otherwiſe be accounted for, 


than by a neceſſary recourſe to a ſupernatural agency, 
fo, ſuch an agency muſt have conſequently filenc'd all 
our ſcruples concerning the moſt ſtupendious miracles, 
ſince we cannot but confeſs with our bleſſed Lord, 


' hat with God all things are poſſible. 


5. The very expreſſions in this memorable paſſage 
direct us to number, and not to magnitude. As firf, 
There are alſo MANY ot her things, which Feſus di. 2dly, 
If they ſhould be written EVERY ONE. And zaly, I 
ſuppoſe, that even the world it ſelf would not contain THE 
BOOKS that ſhould be written. The books, not the 
works; which plainly intimates, that the books which 
ſhould be written wou'd be many in number. When 
therefore we behold ſo many characters of number, 
and not ſo much as one of magnitude, reaſon ſure 
wil! bear us out, if we expound the pafſage of the 
tor mer. 

But to leave Origen, and give you the ſenſe, in 
which moſt interpreters are agreed, the expreſſion is 
accounted for by a rhetorical figure, call'd Hyferboke, 
which by ſomething literally incredible couches fome- 
thing elſe very wonderful and extraordinary. And- 
this is a figure frequently made uſe of by all forts of 
writers, whether ſacred or profane. The meaning. 
therefore of the paſſage, as hyperbolically repreſented, 
is, that if all aur Saviour's actions were to be committed: 
z0 writing, very many would be the books, that of neceſſi- 


ty muſt be written. 


But if any are better pleaſed with Origen's inter- 


pretation of the word xp, they may yet apply to 


number inſtead of Magnitude. And then the ſenſe wou'd* 


be, that, if all our Saviour's miracles were recorded, they 
wo d be ſo numerous, as to ſeem incredible to the world. 
But we would propoſe another expoſition as mats 


ter of conjecture, and leave it to the reader to chooſe 


it, or rect it. The boobs that ſhould be written, wonld | 
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be ſo many that they would frighten mankind ow tend. | 


| ing them, and be the cauſe of t 7 rejeftion with the world, 
who are generally better pleas'd wit narrations, than 
voluminous accounts. bad as of 1 Se | 
Some time ago 1 had an affectium for a young La 
FE, I am ver well aſſur d, had is os for = 
but my friend ſeeming very much againſt it, we had a 


private correſpondence; but my friend happening once to | 


ſuſdeX it, and charging me with it, I owned it, but ſay- 
ing in a paſſion, I wiſh 1 might never proſper, if ever 1 
bad her, not conſidering what I ſdid; which as ſoon as 
utter d, was 4 great trouble both to me and my friend, 
Nom, ſince that, there is a very great probability of all our 
Friends agreeing to it. And that I have alſo, for theſe 
eleven years, lived in the houſe with a young Lady who is 
nom io ſeveneen years of age, Since I firſt knew her, 


1 always fancied her for a. pretty temper d child, and for 


that reaſon, we always called one another husband and 
| wife, She always ſeemed uneaſy, though fo very young, 
when I was abſent, and I have always, ſince I knew her, 
carried it very kind to her, and have told her that I 
would not have any body but her, Within this little time, 
ſome body has told her, that I am going to be married, 
which as ſoon as ſhe heard, ſhe burſt into tears, and ever 
ſince has ſeem'd ven diſconſolate. I muſt needs own 1 
really reſpect her, ſhe is very handſome, and a fortune every 
way anſwerable to mine, and both her, and my friends, I 
know, would be very well ſatisfy'd, nay, extreamly pleas d. 


' if it was a match. Now, Gentlemen, in the 1ſt place, I 


beg your gpinion, mhether I might expect a curſe to fallow 
me, if I bad the firſt, according to my raſh wiſh. And, 
a diy, whether I can leave the ſecond Lady; and if I mar- 
ry her, the faſþ tells me, I ſhall make her miſerable. 

A. You have omitted ſome particular circumſtances, 
Which are abſolutely neceſſary to the determination 
of the caſe. But we ſhall propoſe the ſolutions, that 
naturally reſult from thoſe ſuppos'd circumſtances ; 
whence you may readily ſelect thoſe particular ones, 
which your conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral cizgumſtances 
will enable you to chuſe as the moſt pertinent. 
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If you made a promiſe of marriage to the firſt 
Lady, neither your raſh wiſh, nor any promiſe to the 
ſecond, can ſuperſede your former promiſe. For the 
nature of the thing evidently ſhews, that prior obli- 
gations muſt neceſſarily cancel all ſucceeding ones. But 
we wou'd entreat you to obſerve, that you might have- 


engag'd your ſelf to her without a direct, verbal pro- 
miſe. For marriage may be actually concluded with- 


out the vulgar expreſſion of the affirmative Yea. And 


indeed, ſince words are no other than the indications 


of the mind, whatever words are ſo (how direct ſo- 


ever) they are equally binding with the mgſt poſitive: 
terms. Nay, an obligation may become valid by a 
mere tacit compliance or conſent. : 

If you were not engag'd to the firſt Lady, but are- 
at perfect liberty, you ſhouw'd then conſider, whether 
you made any promiſe to the ſecond, whether the 
expreſſions, which you us'd, were delign'd ſeriouſly,. 
or jocularly only. For in caſe you promis'd the ſe- 
cond, and not the firſt, then your raſh wiſh, and the 
promiſe which you made, both of them. concur to- 
oblige you to a compliance with her reaſonable de- 
fire, But here alſo you muſt obſerve, that tho* your 
expreſſions were intended only as jocoſe, yet if ſhe- 
took them ip a ſerious acceptation, and you, notwith- 
ſtanding you were ſenſible that ſhe did fo, proceeded 
to repeat them, common equity will enforce thoſe 
expreſſions with the obligation of a promiſe, 

If you are at liberty with reſpect to both, yet, 
ſince the firſt Lady, in cafe of your refuſal, may, ac- 
cording to what you ſay, poſſibly expire with the o- 
verbearing concern of ſo fatal a misfortune, but pro- 
bably be for ever miſerable, your raſh wiſh can no- 
ways hinder the performance of ſo charitable an ac- 
tion, as that of reſcuing a Lady ſrom either death or. 
miſery. Nay, fince your addreſſes to the: Lady are 
the unhappy cauſe of whatever ſhe may undergo, it 
is abſolutely your duty to prevent the conſequence. 
And ſure a raſh wiſh can never be allow'd to-interfere- 
with an indiſpenſable, a neceſſary duty. | 2 
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But then, in ciſe (as is ſaid before) you are at per- 
fect liberty with reſpect to both, you muſt yet take 
it into your further conſideration, whether your re- 
fuſal may not prove as fatal to the ſecond as to the firſt, 
For, on condition that it will, your raſh wiſh will 
entirely turn the balance in her favour. 


As for the conſent of friends, you fay that there is | 


a probability of their approbation of the firſt Lady, 


But if that probability ſhould fail, you muſt apply it 


to thoſe of the foregoing circumſtances, which you 
know to be your own caſe. For it is too tedious 
for us, who are ignorant of the true circumſtances, 
to apply it to all, But we muſt remind you to con- 
ſider, whether they be fuch friends as have an autho- 
Tity over you; and that, tho' they be fuch, they have 
only a negative, not a poſitive vote. | 
But if you find your {ſelf at a loſs to make a proper 
application of the aforeſaid point to your real circum- 
ſtances, acquaint us with thoſe real circumſtances, 
and we ſhall endeavour a ſolution. 
But if by virtue of the premiſes you ſhall deter- 
mine in fayour of the firſt Lady, we muſt adviſe you 
ſincerely to repent of the raſhneſs of your wiſh, hear- 
tily to bewail ſo indiſcreet a procedure, and implore 
you offended Maker with an humble fervency, that 
e would be graciouſly pleas'd to avert the conſequence. 
Nay, tho' you ſhould never marry her, and therefore 
not become obnoxious to the import of your wiſh, 
yet you muſt not omit to entreat a pardon for ſo 
raſh, ſo unwarrantable an imprecation, for ſpeaking ſo 
unadviſedly with your lips. 0 
- Q. Gentlemen, where ſhould unguarded innocence apply 
for direction, bus to Apollo's ſhrine ? Here therefore I 


addreſs, and beg you to favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer. 


I am now almoſt eighteen ; a Gentleman has been in love 
with me (as he pretends) about a year. I own I have uſed 
him ill, nay (I may ſay) rudely. But he notwithſtanding 


frill purſues me with his addreſſes. I can't ſy I have ally 
a 


averſion to his perſon or circumſtances, but having ſo long 
perſiſted in my capricious humour, I am really afraid io 
| | ent ertam 
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entertain my ſpark's paſſion, fearing. he-purſues me on this 
maxim ( which 1 am told is general amongſt the ſex) of 
gaining me, if but to be reveng d for my former carriage. 
If ſo, and I conſent to entertain his ove, tho honourable, 
I muſt be miſerable. 7 23 1 
A. Forbear, raſh Lady, to entertain this your un- 
charitable opinion of a Gentleman, 'who, by your 
own confeſſion, hath been a captive to your charms 


ſo conſiderable a ſeaſon, and till rejoyces, in the ſuc- 


ceſſion of his ſlavery,. Love, Madam, cannot admit 
of that fallacious maxim, and it is beneath its de- 


| votees, to ſtoop to the practice of ſuch an ungene- 


rous revenge; Nor can your capricious humour ſig- 
nity any other than a Grata Protervitas, which is a 
general promoter of the growth of admiration, and 
conſequently proves the ſtrongeſt attractive. Our ad- 
vice is therefore, that you would yield to the purſuit, . 
and compenſate the author of ſuch a generous affec- 
tion, with the poſſeſſion of your perſon; ſo may 
you both become partakers of that extatick union 
mention d by the Poet, 
Felices ter & amplius 
Quos irrupta tener copula ö 
Thrice happy they, whoſe nuptial yoke 
Can ne'er by any means be broke, 
Q. Apollo, I know N 
Wife reaſons do ſhow | 
To problems ſublime and recluſe: 
And therefore J ſtand; 
With my cap in my hand. 
For an anſwer to come from your miſe. 
Pray, why is it that 
Proof brandy kills cat, 
Since men take the ſame as pryſick ? 
I'm ſure it is true, 
Pray anſwer me ſo, y 
A. ſpoonful or leſs does the trick: 
I. ſeriouſiy ask, | 
And ſet no hard tak, 
So be not ſevere nor. ſatyrick. | 
| O 06 A. Since 
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A. Since you ſeem ſo exact, 
In the matter of fact, | 
And ſo faithful appear in your query; 
Some „e ſhall ſhew, 
Be't a falſe one or true, 
Nor ſhall reaſons ſatyrical ſcare you. 
Then Apollo preſumes, 
"Tis the volatile fumes 
Of that liquor, which cauſe ſuffocations : 
Whoſe extravagant heat 
7: Does the ſpirits defeat, 
And engender ich ſtrange alterations. 


Q. It is common veceiv'd opinion, that a ſeventh fon 


by one woman, without any daughters between, has the 
power of healing ſeveral diſeaſes. Now, Gentlemen, I am 


2 feventh ſon, &c. but nevertheleſs, the de el a diſeaſe 


can I heal, not ſo much as the tooth-ach ; which is a great 
reneaſmeſs to me, that I alone, among all the other ſeven 
fons, ſhould be fo unfortunate. I ſhould be extreamly ob- 
big'd to you, if you would find out ſome reaſons for it. 
A. Ee not diſcourag'd that you can cure no diſeaſes, 
for you are much more happy than thoſe ſeventh ſons, 
who believe they can. Since they, in reality, are ſo 
far from being able to cure others, that they are not 
able to releaſe themſelves from the complication of 
diſtempers both of body and mind, they labour un- 
der, as the Hippo, Vapours, Vanity, Affectation, &c. 
which are the ingredients that compound their faith. 
Q. God Cupid bis dart 
Has fix d deep in my heart, 
Tro the eyes of an innocent fair, 
Whoſe charms are as bright 
As the ſun's dazzling tight, 
And of goodneſs has an equal ſhare, 
I have tempted, I've - in 
And as oft been deny'd, 
Whenever my kindneſs I mention: 
She reſolviug to die, 
Rather than to comply, 
Or give eaſe to my luſtful intention. 


In 
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| Boy ſhe tells me in brief, 5 
That there is no relief 
| Th be granted, except that PU arm; 
For altho ſhe is poor, 
And Ive riches in flore, | 
For an honeſt one longer ſhe'll tarry.. 
Now your mind quick diſpatch, 
Shall I make ug the match, 
For better for worſt, ani ſo take ber ? 
Since ſhe's not to b obtain d, 
And no ſe gain d, 
war advice I will | Bob. r 
A. Can you think ſhe is poor, 
Tho' of wealth ſhe's no ſtore, 
Who ſuch a bright jewel poſleſſes, 
As chaſtity, which 
You cannot bewitch, | 5 
By either your gold or addreſſes r i 
Since you have in vain, 
Endeavour'd to gain, 
The favour wou d be her undoing... 
Your worth muſt be great, 
And large your eſtate, 
To atone your attempt. on her ruin. 
Then fairly importune 
The nymph as 2 
Much greater than you have en 
For virtue out- ſnines 
The product of mines, 
And merits a nobler regard. 1 8 
Q. Caliſto and Belinda are certainly the moſt charm- 
ing nymphs of the age, an Mo abſolutely reſolu'd againſt; the 
ſacred tye of matrimony, —_— they can't ſo much as en- 
dure the converſation of the maſculine gender. Now, 
Gentlemen, it has * A fa to be one of Caliſ- 
to's admirers, and I 2 to know how to make her 
——_ and convince her of her abſurd finpidity t 
A. Stupidity ! oh no, It is rather a ſortof policy, 
which the fair ſex frequently puts in practice to ac- 


compliſh their deſigns, Chear up then, diſconſolate 
3 | ain, 
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ſwain, rally up freſh forces, and reſolve. with the 


Poet, | - n a 1 
Nil mortale loquar, 4 
I'll ſcorn a mean, a vulgar line, 
I'll nothing ſpeak but what's divine. 

The force of eloquence is very great, and there is 
no doubt but that the energy of yours will reduce the 
exorbitant power of Califfo's charm, It is the plea- 
ſure and pride of that ſex, to tyrannize over their 
admirers, and bring them to the ſubjection of the 
meaneſt vaſſals : But if, after all theſe repeated onſets, 
the conſequence proves unſucceſsful, we mdft at laft 
recommend you to the old remedy; viz. Patience, 
not forgetting Horace's petition to Venus on the like 
occaſion. 

Regina, ſublimi flagello 

Tange chloen ſemel arrogantem. 7 bh 
Goddeſs that does o'er love preſiſe, 
Let Chloe for her faults be try d. 


Scourge her, and make her curſe her pride.) 


Q. I read in Proverbs the 24th, There is that [cate 
zereth, and yet mcreaſeth, _ ; 
A. The,perſon that ſcattereth, and yet encreaſetn; is 
the liberal, the charitable man. Such the promiſes 


- annext to the duty of charity; ſuch the bleſſings that 


frequent]y attend it ;.that while we give away a por- 


tion of our ſubſtance, ſo -we do it with prudence and 


diſcretion, we enlarge our ſtore. And therefore (tho 
a ſeeming paradox) diviſion is equivalent to multi- 
plication. here, and ſubſtraction in contrariety to its 
nature, becomes addition. we deal our bread to 


the hungry, and in imitation. of our charitable Lord, 
beſtow, as it were five loaves upon the needy, the faint- 
ing multitude, our proviſions will encreaſe by dimiu- 
tion, and the fragments that ſhall remain to us, will be 
twelve baskets full. We need no longer to wonder at 


the widow's-cruſe, at her miraculous ſupply. For the 
riches of the -tender-hearted man, whoſe bowels of 


compaſſion will not ſuffer him to forget the poor and. 


needy, 
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- needy, not only not diminiſh, but multiply, by his ge- 
nerous donations, And therefore the covetous, the 
| ſcraping wretch is not more covetous than impoli- 
tick, while his very penuriouſnueſa is little better than 
frofuſeneſs, and reduces him to that beggary he ſo much 
dreads. For there is (as the wiſe man immediately 
{ubjoyns) that witholdeth more than is meet, but it tend- 
eth to provertex. | | 5 
But if Solomon's obſer vation be not always literally 
true, while ſome of us ſcatter, and yet not encreaſe, 
we ſhall yet be ſure to experience the truth of it in 
a figurative, in a better ſenſe. For the ſweet, the 
comfortable, the raviſhing reflections upon what. we 
give to perſons in diſtrefs, will afford us a more pleaſ- 
ing content, a more delightful ſatisfaction in what 
we have, than if our corn, and wine, and oyl were to 
encreaſe, And indeed, he only enjoys his wealth, who 
views himſelf under the notion of a ſteward, and is 
therefore careful to make proviſion for his maſter's, 
houſhold, to give them their bread in due ſeaſon. | 
Q. I have been engag d to a young Lady. ſome years, 
and when I came out of my time, I acquainted my 1 
with it, and uſed my utmoſt endeavours to gain my de- 
ſire, but in vain; her friends being much againſt it, made 
mine of the ſame mind. We neither of us having any 
thing but what our friends pleaſe to give us, and they 
ſeeming on both ſides to have an averſion againſt it, we 
both agreed together to appoint a time in order to releaſe. 
each other; and when we met, all. that ſhe ſaid concern- 
ing my diſcharge, was, that ſhe wou d never be my hin- 
drance if I were to marry another, and that if ſhe ſee ma 
go into the church ſhe would not ſtir one bit to forbid is. 
Query, whether or no-I may. take this as @ diſcharge from 
her, and marry another with a ſafe confcionce ? ,, + 


Ai. Thoſe expreſſions of your miſtreſs are no man- 
ner of diſcharge, but rather a demonſtration of her 

| reſentment, For though ſhe ſeems unwilling to diſ- 
charge you, yet we hope you entertain not ſo mean 
an opinion of one, whom you thought worthy to 
be the object of your affections, as to imagine, that 
. upon 


* 
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upon your marriage with another, ſhe would ſtoop 


fo far below her ſex, as to forbid the banns, as to 


take ſo much notice of one, who was ſo ungenerous 
as to forſake her, and force you to marry her, whe- 
ther you 5 or no. 1 by her reſery'd 
reply, ſhe plainly intimates, that your preſent proceed- 
a are What ſhe no ways expected at your hands, 
that her former ſentiments of you were quite of an- 
other. ſtrain ; that ſhe always look'd upon you, as one 
of ſo conſtant, ſo generous a temper, as wou'd ne- 
ver deſire to be di ed, but would rather wait 
with patience, till providence might put it in your 


power to diſcharge your obligations, to perform your 


promiſes. ; 

Q. 4 mance of mine, who is apprentice to a 
ſurgeon : A friend of his had the misfortune of a C. p, 
and applying himſelf to this young man for a remedy, he 
agreed with him for a price, and is cured, I deſire your 
opinion, whether it be lawful for the apprentice to keep · 
the money for his own uſe, or whether he ought not to give 


is his maſter ? The perſon who had the misfortune would 


not have gone is the maſter if his friend had not been his 
ant. 5 
A. As the whole time of an apprentice is his ma- 


Ker's property; ſo whatever he earns during his ap- 


prenticeſhip, it his maſter's gain. But to end the dif- 
pute at once, in ſuch caſes, why do not apprentices 
ask their maſter's leave ? For if they reply, That they 
are under apprehenſions, left their maſters ſhould re- 
fuſe them ; it may be readily retorted, whether they 
do not look upon themſelves as under ſuch obedience 
to their maſter's will, as not to offer at any thing, 
which they imagin their maſters would not allow 
them iv? | 
Q. Bleſt once with eaſe and ſweet receſs, 
With perfett peace and happineſs ; | 
In rural buts and lonely plains, 
Where true content in triumph reigns; 
And free from guilt had no defence, 
But the ſlight guard of innocence: 
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No claſhing diſcord then could fee | 5 
But Muſick all and harmony : ; 
All ſeem'd in conſort to ronfpife, | 
The growth of þ mpathetick fire, 
That , did eafy roul 
 Thro' all the channels of my foul : 
Which ſeem d ſecure from every fnare, 
And thought the world beneath her care. 
But to. comprize in one the reſt; 
As much as mortal &er was bleſt; 
Which Cupid, that inſulting boy, 
With env aw, and grudg d the 
He pays aim, 4 os his a: 
Let fly @ dart, and ſhot me thro: 
It pierc'd ” veins in ery part, 550 
per ſent the infection to my heart. | 29 
In vain I firive to e it thence, , 
In vain to freedom claim prezence : 
In vain 1 wiſh but ſtill 0 
It flicks and clings, and +1" there: 
And nom involved o'er in | 
T burn and languiſh with foe : 
Grief, hope, and fear poſſeſs my mind, 
And diſcontent in ail I find. 
A. When man lies all involv'd with eaſe; 
And each acceffion ſtrives to pleaſe ; 
When pains, nor want, nor grief controul, 
The ſoft receſſes of his ſoul ; 
Indulgent heav'n, leſt he forgets, 
The ſource of all his benefits, 
And lazineſs ſupine deftroy, 
(Reſign'd: thereto) at laſt his } joy, 
Diſturbs the quiet of his breaſt, 
The falſe deluſion of his reſt, 
To make him better thoughts attend, 
Of joys more ſolid in the end : 
Some he't with pains, and ſome chaſtize 
With loſs of friends, and flowing eyes; 
With diſappointments ſome, and want, 
Till their falſe notions _y recant ; 
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And ſome he ſuffers to deſpair, 1 
Seduc'd b* allurements of the fair. 
Rouze then your ſoul with thoughs ſublime, 
And ſhake off each; which ſhews a crime 
Beneath its glorious ſelf, let nought, 
Be into cogitation brought; he | 
So all attacks you'll ſoon deſpiſe, 5 


10 Whether from cares or grief they riſe, 
3 From diſappointments, or fair Sylvia's eyes. | 
Q. Pray, what is the differexce between the firangury 
and ſirangulion, they being both mention d in the bills of 
Mortality ? CD OE RE, 5 
A. Both theſe words bear the ſame ſignification; 
but the old women, the ſearchers, uſe them in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe, underſtanding ſtrangulion to be a ſuffo- 
cation of the lungs, which is altogether ridiculous. 
Q. I am "about twenty years f age, and was never 
bleeded (but very apt to bleed at the noſe) and have a 
long time found my ſelf a little ſcorbutick. I defire your 
opinion, whether J ſhould get any benefit by bleeding, or 
whether J had beſt to let it alone ? PR 
A. It is our opinion, that bleeding will be of great 
benefit to you, ſince it appears ſo. plainly that a full- 
neſs of blood attends you: Nor will it be leſs health- 
ful in regard to your ſcorbutick habit, the blood in 
ſuch caſes being generally very corrupt. VE 
Q. What ſor: of ſtudy a young Gantleman that is very 
 folid, and hath wherewuhal to proſecute-it, onght chiefly 
ta apply himſelf unto ; and whether the mathematicks is 
not the propereſt fludy ? 
A. As a young Gentleman, plentifully provided 
for, ſhould endeavour after a competent knowledge in 
all the ſciences, ſo to what in a more particular man- 
ner to apply himſelf, he ſhould ſeriouſly conſider, to 
what ſort of ſtudy his genius more particularly leads 
5 him. For whatever be the ſtudy, which his genius 
| enclines him to, he may be ſure of labouring with 
more ſucceſs, and of making more conſiderable ad- 
vances in that than any other ſtudy, 
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2 If I do a thing, which 1 think a ſin; F it is not a 
97 o not I commit a ſm, in acting that, which I thought 
4 „in ? f . S Lo th INS | +2 WG 
A. As to do a ſinful action, while we think it in- 


nocent, is a ſin of ignorance, fo to do an innocent 
action, while we think it ſinful, is a wilful ſin. For 


_ conſcience is the immediate ſtandard of good and 


evil with reſpe& to man; and therefore a deviation 
from that immediate ſtandard muſt be conſequently 
ſinful. And of this you may make a proper judg- 
ment from one man's behaviour to another. For if 
your friend do any thing that proves offenſive to you, 
but at the time of doing it is intirely ignorant that 
it wou'd do ſo, you never call his friendſhip into 


- queſtion, never accuſe him of inſincerity, never lay 


the damage you receive to his guiltleſs charge. You 
never offer to do this, if under the guidance of rea- 


ſon, under the conduct of diſcretion. But if your 


friend do any thing, that proves inoffenſive to you, 


but at the time of doing it, is of opinion that it 


will prove offenſive, you immediately take it un- 
kindly at his hands, immediately reſent his unfriendly 
uſage, and expoſtulate the caſe for ſo unexpected a 
deportment, And in this, . prudence will vindicate 
your behaviour, ſince it is too flagrant to be denied, 
that however the iſſue be of harmleſs conſequence, 
yet your friend who is ignorant of that harmleſs con- 
ſequence, ' gives an evident demonſtration that he is 
under no concern for your welfare, has no regard to 
your ſecurity, but reſolves to gratify himſelf, to con- 
ſult his own intereſt, tho* to the detriment, to the 
diſadvantage of his friend. It is eaſy therefore to de- 


termine the cafe before us, ſince men of reaſon con- 


ſtantly take their eſtimate, of either a kind or injuri- 

ous treatment, from the will, and not the deed. 
Not but that we may be ſometimes guilty of a 

wilful fin, even while ignorant, that it is a ſin: For 


perhaps our ignorance is an affected ignorance. Per- 
| haps we induſtriouſly avoid the knowledge of our 


duty, becauſe unwilling to perform, . Perhaps. we en» 
| | deavour 
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deavour NOT 0 know our maſter's will, leſt we ſhould 
be beaten. with many ſtripes: NOT to know his will, 
that we may be beaten with few (that is, with no) 
But tho' our ignorance be not affected, yet it may 
q be the product of a guilty careleſſueſs. Perhaps we are 
nat ſo diligent as we ought, to examine the nature of 
the actions we are ready to perform; to bring them 
to the touchſtone of impartial reaſon; to ſpy either 
the nakedneſs, or the fruufulneſs of the land. Perhaps 
we do not uſe our ſincere endeavours to know how 
to refuſe the evil, and chuſe the good, to acquaint our 
ſelves with our Maker's pleaſure, to learn what the 
will of the Lord is. And therefore though whatever 
be not of faith, is ſin, yet the terms are not conver- 
tible; yet it no ways follows, that whatever is of 
faith, is not fin. Whence we are indiſpenſibly oblig'd 
to make an induſtrious uſe of reaſon, that candle of 
the Lord ; to ſtudy, in proportion to the opportuni- 
ties we enjoy, the leſs obvious diſtinctions between: 
virtue and vice; to read, to ponder, to digeſt the 
Bible, that day ſprang from on high; frequently to per- 
uſe thoſe inſtructive writings, ia which we are ſure 
we have eternal life. This we are indiſpenſibly oblig'd 
to do, that we may be thoſe blefled, thoſe ever bleſ- 
fed ſervants, who both know their Lord's will, and do 
too. . | ; 

Q. Sirs, You are deſired by a well-wiſher to your ho- | 
xourable ſociety, to acquaint your ſubſcriber, who has a de- | 
fre to learn the art of drawing and limning, what book is 
moſt convenient for a young beginner ? 

A. All we can gather from moſt books we have 
met with on that ſubject, is, that the authors knew 

little of the art themſelves, nor can the colouring part 
be demonſtrated, but by example as well as precept. 


3 


Therefore, if you wou'd be a proficient in that moſt 


ingenious art, we adviſe you to truſt to no books 
(by which you may gain only ill habits, hard to be 

, relinquiſh'd) but obtain the inſtructions and directi- 
ons of ſome able artiſt, If there be any particulars 
| you 
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you would be reſoly'd in, either relating to draaꝑbe, 
proportion, colouring, perſpective, or donnance, — — 


we may give you more ſatisfaction therein, 


will meet with in any authors. | | | 
Q: Wherein, and how far the ſpleen may be ſaid to be 


defeftrve, and from what cauſes doth hypochondriack melan- 


choly ariſe ? | 1 | 

4. The uſe of the ſpleen remains as yet diſputable, 
but it is agreed on by moſt, that it ſerves in ſome 
wiſe or. other, to the perfection of the blood; fo 
that according to its degrees of obſtruction, or inabi- 
lity of performing its office, it may be faid to be de- 
fetive, And though the learned Dr. Highmore hath 
derived the bypochondriack paſſion from the vitious 
conſtitution of the ſtomach, yer it is imputed by 
moſt phyſicians, to the vices of this bowe}, whence 
the blood becoming degenerate, and tainted with me- 
lancholick fæculencies, is continually communicating 


its aduſt recrements to the brain and nerves, cauſing 


that variety of fancies, and ſymptoms which occur in 
this malad xx. 3 | 
Q. Men was London-ftone ff erefied, and what 
was the deſign of its erection? 8 1 
A. London: ſtane was firſt erected in the year 1414. 
and was then deſign'd to mark the eaſtern bounds of 
this great bet [here are other little niceties relat- 
ing to the hiſtory of this ſtone, all which you'll find 
in Stow, and ſeveral later authors. TY SOR 
Q. I am a ſurgeon, and have cured, I believe, 100 
perſons afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe, yet freely acknow- 


— 


ledge, I- am not acquainted with the true original cauſe 


of that diſtemper. I have read many authors on that 
ſubjet# without any ſati faction: It not being ſufficient in 
my opinion, to ſay, that the cauſe is malign bumours, pey- 


ſonous ſalts, &c. which being by heat put in motion, &. 


enfet#, &c. ſince that does not account for its real firſt 


principle, or ſhew how generated, &c. which is what 1 


want to know : Therefore if you can inform me, or re- 


commend me to any rational treatiſe that will, 1 ſhall 
efleem it as à very great favour t W | 


A. It 
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A. It being altogether improper to treat of ſuch a 


diſtemper, in ſo publick a manner, we refer you to 
the works of Dr. Sydenham, Monſieur Blegny, the laſt 


edition, and Monfieur Blankard, where you may meet 
with ample ſatis faction. | 
Q. Why is a great coat call'd.a Joſeph ? 

4. From the cloak, or upper 
Foſeph left behind him, in the hands of Potiphar's 
wife, when he withſtood the ſhock of ſo amazing a 
temptation. | 


Q. hence proceeds that which. they call kiby heel? 


A. It is a fort of inflammation in thoſe parts, 
which proceeds from the entrance of cold atoms, at- 


 _ trafting the blood and humours thither, and cauſing a 


tumour both painful and itching, which at length 
breaks and ulcerates. 5 985 
Q What is the reaſon that if à woman and a man 


of equal bigneſs be put into a pair of ſcales, the woman 


hall weigh more than the man? 


A. We know but one way you have to take the 


exact bigneſs of each, which is, to put a man into a 
veſſel full of water, then weigh the water exactly 


which flows over as he ſinks into it; after fill the 


fame veſſel full of water, and let down the woman 


into it ; then weigh the water which flows over 


when ſhe is in it. Repeat the experiment, till you 
find a man and woman which occupy the ſame room, 
which you will find, when the two waters weigh 
the ſame to a ſcruple. If you find after (upon ſuch 
proof) that the woman weighs more than the man, 
we will give you our judgment upon it. 


Q. Thave heard, that whilſt Paris was a ſimple ſwain, 


be diſoblig'd two goddeſſes, in allowing Venus to be the 
faireſl. The bribe ſhe offer d, I ſuppoſe, pleas'd him beſt ; 


you know what he was thought for his pains, Then what 


excuſe can thoſe have who pretend to be heirs to the God 


of wit, to make two Ladies their enemies in hopes to pleaſe 


one? Is it, that they would pretend that wit the greateſi 


perfeftion ? Should J allow that ( as Celia's complement 
was the leaſt) yet why. ſhould the author wiſh for an 5 
, | creaſe 


coat, Which the chaſte 
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wiſh the countenance of a thing he doubts is nuit? 

A. How can we diſpleaſe the Ladies, by giving 
our opinion on the lines of another perſon. The re- 
flections are his, not ours. As to the queſtion, How 
ſhauld the author wiſh for an increaſe of that which al- 
lows of none? His lines anſwer it, viz. by miracle. 
As to your ſecond queſtion, | N ſhould he wiſh the 
continuance of a thing he doubts is not ? It is not its 
being he doubts of, but the continuation of it. To 
conclude, your deſire to pleaſe two rather than one, is to 
pleaſe neither of them; the Ladies are no more pleas d 
with rivals than our ſex. 7 b * 

Pray give me your opinion, if it be not wholeſome 

to p— 43 nom aa ene * 1 claret, 
be not as good as any the man · killer can give? © 

A. It is our opinion then, good Mr. Bacchus, there 
is very little difference betwee? your remedy and a; = 
diſeaſe, unleſs that the former be the . worſt of the = 
two, And whatever the operation or effect of your - 89 
man- ʒkiller's vomit may be, that of your own we 
doubt not, will exceed it, as not only putting a ſtop 
to all diſtempers, but alſo converting a man to a mon- 
ſter, according to Lucretius. r Sten red 

| [um vini vis penetravit, 

Conſequitur gravitas membrorum, præpediuntur 
Crura vacillanti, tardeſcit lingua, madet mens 
Nant oculi ; clamor, ſingultus, jurgia gliſcunt. - 
— ihn wine aſſaults prevail, 
The languid limbs are ty d, the members fail. 
The tongue, eyes, mind, their regulations ceaſe, - 
And nought but ſwearing, noiſe and hiccoughs pleaſe. 

Q. Apollo, pray tell me a reaſon, 


mutton's never out of ſeaſon ; 1 5 | : 
en pork and veal, aud all other meat, | 
At ſome times are nat fit to eat? 1 855 J 


4. Though, Sir, it has not reach'd your hearing, 
"Tis ſaid, when ſheep are near their ſhearing ; 
Their fleſh is rank, which is one reaſon, 
Why mutton's ſometimes out of ſeaſon. Q. 


3 
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N ſons of Apollo, 
8 fo many do > "wag 
T'll ul ho A queſtion that's aol; 
Tray tell if au can, 
Who was the fir man, | 
That gave name to the aver old deyil 
4. Fux æling cramp queriſt, | 
Who ſo wittily jeereſl, 
And ſay ſt, tis a queſtion moſt civil, 
To make Phabus fly 
From his throne in the sky, 
And fetch you up news from the aui. 
We'll make you to know, -— - 
That with caſe we can ſhow LOBES 
Both effects and their primitive ure or 
R Which we do to improve 
The good p people we love, 
Without aiming at — applauſes. 
Know (= ge of =. 
e eliaw did hold 
The 1 fi bar o the Temple, | 
le woas bleſt as fame goes, 
| With a jolly red noſe, 
And his name it was Jeremy Temple. 


Tons plaguy end weather ee 


He was nuxxl d together 
With a «oxy, call'd Elizabeth Keller; 
And theſe two as tis ſaid, 


Cauſe they wanted a bed, F 


» Made uſe of à butt in the ein 
Mean while it fell outt 
In the ſtreet was a rout, 

The coaches could ſcarce get along, 
And a-parcel of ſheep 
Driving by chanc'd to creep 

Cloſe: up to the wall from the throng. 
Full wide were the grates, 
Which made the Sun gates 
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To let his light into tho cellar, 1 
And don fell a ram, ö 
4s black as old Cham, „ be 

While Kemple was toying with Keller. N 


You may judge the ſurprize, 
Made the play-fellows riſe T 
Il luck this diſgrace had deſigu d em, 

Up half naked they ran, 

Both woman and man, OG + oY Aj 
And ſwore they'd the devil behind em. „ 

Now the wags, Sir, d' ye fee, N. 5 

As wags there will be, 

Being pleas d with this pleaſant adventure, 
Gave the — 2 

To poor Femmys ſhame, „ 

By which you at preſent muſt enter. rl | 'Y 
Q. I've choſen a mate, ; 4 4 

To enter the ſtate 1 
Of marriage, which is ſuch dtligut; 

But that which doth vex, 

And us ſo perplex, 


I; what I hereafter ſhall write. 


My maidenhead ſtill I _ 
fe does virginity claim, 
That 2 My my cad he cool, 
That when maidenheads meet, 
And each other greet, 
Tie firſt child is always à fool. 
So Apollo, I pray you 
W fay, tis true, 
F not, I durſt for to venture 
With a virgin that's chaſte, 
Mo is not in haſte, eee OI 
Till I have fulful d my indenture. ES i 
A. Whether ideots we owe £1732” e315 14 


Io ſuch contracts or no, | 
To live fingle we warn you the rather, | 
Since your brood may take ſtain N 
From default of yotr brain, 
And reſemble their inſipid father. . 
Vol. III. | P p „ 
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SE 
FLO 


Q. Ii, for the lovely H. h that I burn, 
'Tis for the ſweet, the vertuous B me I mourn : 
And would you, Sirs, adviſe me thus to dye, 


Aud never tell the nymph the reaſon why ? 


And that's the reaſon why I do decline, 


*Tis true, her merit far exceedeth mine, N 
To let her know to what degrees I pine. 


Say, ſball I go, and ſtammer out 7 grief, 
_ 


Or in ſoft numbers ſend to beg relief ; 
Or ſhall I ſtill indulge my humble fears, 
And like a hermit ſpend my days in tears? 
A. Since ſhe excels in merit, *twill not be 
An equal match, or juſt attempt in thee ; 
To ſtammer out thy grief will never do, 
For they delight in paſſions ſmoothly flow : 
Thy numbers promiſe leſs, thy tears but prove, 
Thy bead is full of rheum, but not of love. 
The ſureſt proof of paſſion thou canſt give, 
Is firſt to ſend the cauſe, then ceaſe to live. 
Q. If I am a founder by trade, and take an appren- 
tice, bis indenture obliges me to teach him the myſtery 


of my trade. Now, Gentlemen, ſuppoſe I ſpend a great 


deal of money in the inventing any thing new in my 
trade, am I m juſtice and duty bound to communicate the 


invention to my ſervant, ſmce, when I took him, I only 


promi d to make him a maſter of his buſmeſs ; which I 
can do, without communicating this to him, ſince no man 
the buſmeſs can teach him more than 1 have taught 
him, without my teaching him this, ſince, if he ſhews it 
to one, and another to another, that which 1 might have 
got by, by being common, becomes uſeleſs tome? 
A. As indentures ſpecify, that a maſter muſt teach 
his apprentice the myſtery of his trade, ſo the word 
myſtery fignifies no more than what other maſters are 
generally acquainted with, And therefore no inden- 
tures, as uſually drawn up, can lay a maſter under an 
obligation of making to his apprentice any further diſ- 


covery. But maugre this, it may be ſtill 8 


That if a maſter be ingenious at his buſineſs, this 
may be the reaſon why the parents choſe to put - 
5 | their 
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The BRITISH AyoLLo. 869 | 
their child, rather to him than to another, in expect. 
tion that he wou'd teach him to be more expert and 
skilful in his trade. And therefore the maſter by a 


© concealment of a ſecret, does conſequently offend, not 


againſt any expreſs bargain, or the open tenures of 
the indentures, but againſt a tacit kind of agreement 
covertly imply'd, And for any one to offend, even 


_ againſt a tacit or imply'd agreement, this is ſuch an 


inſtance of inſincerity, as the refin'd, the ſublimated 

precepts of rhe Goſpel, will no ways juſtify, But in 
anſwer to this objection, we wou'd obſerve, that ſuch 
expectations of the parents from the maſter, can, in 
equity, reach no further than the common reſults, the 
general iſſues of his extraordinary capacity and skil- 
fulneſs in his occupation. For otherwiſe what en- 
couragement can maſters have to be at the expence 
both of uncommon charge and uncommon induſtry 
in ſome ſingular improvements, if their apprentices, - 
as ſoon as from under their tuition, muſt be co-part- 
ners in the profits ? It is abundantly ſufficient, that 
they who are capable of making ſuch fingular im- 
provements, are alſo generally capable of inſtructin 

their apprentices better than common maſters, in al ; 
the other particulars of their trade, But to prevent 


_ contentions and unreaſonable expectations, ſuch maſters 


wou'd act wiſely and diſcreetly, ſhould they expreſly 
mention ſuch equitable exceptions. =: 


Q. tn 2 Tim. iv. 14. we read, Alexander the cop- ' 


perſmith did me much evil. Query, Who was that 
Alexander, and what harm had he done St. Paul? It 
follows, the Lord reward him according to his works : 
Now is that imprecation of the Apoſtle conſiſtent with our 
Saviour's golden rule of bleſſing them that curſe us, 
and praying for them that deſpitefully uſe us and per- 

ſecute us? 5 
A. There is no other certainty concerning this 
Alexander mention'd by the Apoſtle, than that he was 
by occupation a copperſmith, by inclination an e- 
nemy to St. Paul, If he were the ſame (as it is 
probable he was) with that Alexander branded with 
Pp 2 Hymenaus 
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868 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
ymenaus in Tit. i. 2p. it follows, that he was once 
a member of the church Catholick, but afterwards 
excommunicated by this Apoſtle. For of thoſe two 
it is expreſly ſaid, whom I have deliver d to Satan, a 
periphraſis for whom I have excommunicated. And 
if this be the perſon, from St. Paul's joining him 
with Hymeneus, we may not improbably conclude, 
that they were both chargeable with the ſame crime. 
And in 2 Tims. ii. 18. we thus read concerning Hy- 
menaus and Philetus, who concerning the truth have err d, 
ſaying, the reſurrettion is paſs already, and overthrow the 
Faith of ſome. Whence it follows, that St. Paul there- 
| fore look'd upon Alexander as his adverſary, as one 
that had done him much evil, becauſe a broacher of 
hereſie; a teacher of falſe doctrine; a denyer of that 
fundamental article, the reſurrection of the dead; a 
deeluder of the weak and ignorant; an enemy to the 
poem of ſound words; and an oppoſer of himſelf in 
3 that noble work, which he undertook upon no other 
F principle than the glory of God, the honour of his 
4 _. Saviour, the benefit of his fellow creatures, the ſalva - 
= tion of their immortal ſouls. And therefore, ſuppo- 
© Afing that that expreſſion, he Lord reward him accord- 
ing to his works, was intended as an imprecation, it 
" _ muſt be allow'd, that this at leaſt very much abates 
1 the ſeverity, the harſhneſs of it, ſince he means it not 
as a perſonal revenge, but out of a fervent zeal for 
the progreſs of ſuch a faith as is pure and undefil'd, 
and therefore doth as much as ſay in that expreſſion 
of the Pſalmiſt, Lord, revenge thou thine own cauſe. 
But what, tho' the injury St. Paul receiv'd, be en- 
tirely perſonal, ſince the ancient fathers unanimouſly 
agree, and that very rationally too, that the paſſage 
before us is not a curſe, but a prediction; is not an 
imprecation, but a propheſie, that the Lord SHOU'D 
reward him according to his works, And it is agreeable 
to the propbetical ſtile, to uſe the preſent-optative 
for the future indicative. And it is very obſervable, 
that the royal manuſcript reads it not «Ten, but 
recht; not ihe Lord reward him, but the Lord 
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The BRITISH Apr. L o. 869 
ſhall or will reward him, & c. Here therefore the 
Apoſtle no ways derogates in his practice from that . 


 _ engaging, that alluring character he elſewhere gives 


us of himſelf, and others his brethren in the faith, e- 
ing revil d, we bleſs ; being perſecuted, we ſuffer it; be- 
ing defam d, we intreat. Who then ſhall lay any thing 
of malice, any thing of revenge to the charge of him, 
who could bleſs his revilers, intreat his defamers, and 
meekly ſuffer the ſeverities of perſecution? 

Q. JI deſire to know the meaning of the grumbling of 
the guts, which ſome perſons have almoſt contmually, and 
yet feel no pain ? 

A. This noiſe in the inteſtines proceeds from a 
collection of wind therein, thro? faſting and empti- 
neſs; which gradually ſeeking a paſſage, and meet- 
ing with little or no obſtruction, is at length dif 
charg'd without pain. | 5 18 

Q. Suppoſe a ſtone was drop'd down from a fleeple, or 
any high precipice, whether it falls faſter when it comes 
nearer the bottom, than when it was firſt drop d? 

A. As the earth is the center of gravitation to 
all things within the region of this atmoſphere, ſo all 
ſublunary bodies gravitate more or leſs in proportion 
to their vicinity to, or diſtance from the earth. Whence 
it naturally follows, that the motion of a ſtone drop'd 
from a ſteeple is continually accelerated as it draws 
nearer to the ground. 

Q. Where is Camphire found, and if I, that am too 
much addicted to the pleaſures of Venus, ſhould take a 
little of it, whether or no it wou d not be prejudicial to my 
Hhealih? 1 Rom Chine, 7a . 

A. Camphire is brought to us from China, 7a 
Java, e e ot er ts of the Eaſt- Indies, W 
the gum or roſin of a tall tree, not unlike a walnut- 
tree. And tho' Rhaſis, Zacutus, Luſitanus, and ſome 
other authors of note, bold it to be an extinguiſher 
of luſt; yet ſince it is agreed on by the generality of 
writers, that hemp is an eminent ſpecifick in this caſe, 
nothing ſeems to ſuit with your conſtitution ſo well 
as a Bridewell adminiſtration. | | 
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l Q: 1 have a long while deſor'd to know the original of 
this proverb, vix. Like Hunt 's dog, neither go to church 
nor ſtay at home; and could think of none fitter to re- 
ſolve this queſtion than the Bnirism AroLLo? 

Ai. One HUNT a labouring man, at a ſmall town 
in Shropſhire kept a maſtiff, who was very fond of 
following his maſter up and down: Now HUNT 

was a religious man, and every Sunday in the after- 
noon went to church with all his family, and lock'd 
bis maſtiff in the houſe till he came back again. 

The dog it ſeems unwilling to be left alone, com- 
plain'd in melancholy notes of ſuch a diſmal ſound, 
that all the village was diſturb'd by his inceſſant howl- 
ings: This made HUNT reſolve to take his dog to 
church next Sunday, | 
The dog however, who perhaps had formerly been | 
beaten by the ſexton for diſturbing the congregation, 

. cou'd be brought no further than the church door, 

for there he hung behind, and tug'd the ſtring by 

wich his maſter held him, HUNT grew angry at 
the obſtinacy of his maſtiff, and after having beat him | 
ſoundly, and let him go, and with up-lifted bands and 
zealous accent, cry'd half-weeping ; Oh ! what will 
this world come to? my very dogs have learn d to prac- 
tiſe wickedneſs, and are neither contented to go to church, 
or to ſtay at home, Good Lord deliver us. The people 
Pleas'd to ſee a man fo ſerious upon ſuch an occaſion, 
laugh'd poor HUNT and his dog into a common 
proverb. 
Q Whence comes Borax, and what are its qualities ? 
A. Borax is imported to us from Armenia, Mace- 
donia and Cyprus, and is two-fold, either native or 
factitious: The native is a kind of mineral ſalt found 
in ſilver, braſs, and copper mines; and ſcarcely known 
to us: The factitious, which is commonly ſold in 
ſhops, is a compoſition of ſaline bodies, and is diu- 
kretick, healing, and aperitive. 
Q. Meſſeurs, me be de Franſh Proteſtant, me come 
over for de religion, and ſince me have eat de goode 
Angliſh benf and de mouten, me have no mind for to go 
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_ The BRITISH APOLLO. 
any more in Normandie, for eet de garlix, de grenou- 
les, de champignon, nor wear de wooden ſhoo, Me beg 
pardon for dis trouble, and pray you for to give ancer ts. 
dis queſtione. Suppoſe dat dere was pece, and de Franſh 
King make proclematione for all his ſubjects to return into 
dare own countre, and promis d liberte de conſcience : Nom 
de queſtione be, weder or no dey be oblig'd to obey, and 
leave de land de Canan for Egype ? = 

Ai. Dou call'ſt dy ſelf de Fran Proteſtant, but do'ſt 
ſeem rader to proteſt againſt de yooden ſhooe, and de 
garlix, den againſt de Popery ; and we have great 


reaſon to believe, dat de Angliſh beuf and de mutton - 


hold you vaſter by de tooths, den the Proteſtant re- 
liſhion by de art. Derevore we hope de Queen of 
Britain, vil ſend you to dy own land of Egype, with- 
out ſtaying vor de pece ; and den dere will be no ac- 
caſion to anſar de queſtione, | 
Q. From Albion's lofty towers, where noiſe confus d, 

Perpetual din, and reſtleſs clamours reign : | 
To rural ſolitude I did retire, 

Where all my hours revalv'd in balmy peace; 
From toil, from care, and human converſe free, 
Except my faithful Corydon, a friend 
Pregnant with virtue, whoſe capacious ſoul, 

Sciential knowledge, eloquence ſublime, 

Did comprehend with Æſculapian arts, 
(Support to mortals who re by nature frail) 

Our grief was mutual, mutual were our jeys, 
And ſtricteſt harmony our ſouls did join. | 

One beauteous fair did both our hearts inſpire, 
With equal ardour, and with equal flame, 

But I indignant, conſcious of his worth, 

| Stifled my growing love, to him reſign'd | 

( What only he deſerv d) the charming mai; 

And rivalſhip ( cauſe of inteſtine jars ) 

Did knit the ſacred knot with firmer bands, 

At length (Oh! dire reverſe to all my bliſs!) 

The generous youth, by irreſiſtleſs fate, 

And by his 1 parent's dread commands. 
Was forc'd to leave the darling of his breaft, 
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872 The BRITISH ArOLLe. 
3 And theſe delightful groves, for lands remote: © 
Wet, tho' remov'd, ſtill your balſamick lays 
I May comfort his and our deſected ſouls, 
= And heal the ſmarting pangs which abſence gives, 
. Aſſwaging every anxious thought and care, 
Chearing the ſpirits of the drooping fair, 
And peace reſtere to three, oppreſs'd with black deſpair. 
A. Where love ſtupendious, and ſuch ſhocking 
| proofs. | 
Of friendſhip more ſublime, ſo mix their ties, 
And bind affection in a triple knot, 
With firmneſs indiſſoluble and ſtrong, 
Great is the happineſs which muſt attend 
Your joys inceſſant; But Oh! Greater far | 
Muſt prove the prief, produc'd by abſence forc'd, 
Where fouls united are by intereſt's call, 
And gain attractive, ſuddenly disjoin'd. 
But Oh! that mighty proof of love ſupreme, 
Which to your rival friend your miſtreſs gave, 
Will ſure incline you to conſider well. 
That duty to his parent's will and ſearch 
Ol ſure advantage firſt his abſence wrought. 
Then will you cafily your peace regain, 
For friendſhip, once fincere will ſo remain, 
His joys are joys to you, his grief to you is pain. 
Q: Whence ist that widows muſt be won, 
By vigorouſly puſhing on ? 
When maids that ne er did taſte the ſm, 
A man by ſlow degrees muſt win ? 
A. The maid a proſpect hath of days, 
May give her choice, and thence delays ; 
But widows having paſs'd their prime, 
The value know of precious time. 
Q. J love, Apollo, and I'll tell you why, 
| Tt is not beauiy that attracts my eye? 
No, that inflaming, that puiſſant dart, 
Could never wound my fancy, leſs my heart ; 
Nor is it riches, no, that courted bait, 
'Too mean à motive is & a foul fo great. 
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The Berrisn APOLLO. 873 
Nor is is thoſe phantaſlick joys, which hover 
About the wanton, unreclaimed lover ; 
Ala, ! Frivition will the cheat diſcover. 
But tis an active, humble, virtuous mind; 
Theſe are true beauties in the female kind: 
Is theſe J love, from theſe il never ſtart; 
And ere I'll change my love, I'll change my heart. 
Then, lights of nature, I appeal to you, 
If this affection be intire and true; 
If this will laſt when crazy time's dull plough 

Will paint his furrows in the aged brow ? 
Ai. Virtue is beauty always in its ſpring, 
Which every day will freſh enjoyment bring ; 
Beyond the reach of malice, or the pow'r 
Of time, with teeth of iron to devour. 
Increaſe of joys with that of days it gives, | 
And when all other beauties die, it lives. 
The noble thought then cheriſh, bappy ſwain, 
A bliſs you'll taſte which others ſeek in vain. 

Q. You're a blockhead, Apollo, and if ever I meet you, 
By George, if I can, I'll heartily beat you : 2 8 
You're a dog in a doubiet, and your ſons have no manners, 
By their toughneſs, I judge they were all got by Tanners. 
With à world of ill-breeding, and ſatyr half-blunted, ** 
You the widow of Ormond-ftreet baſely affronted : 
Had I then been in town, as Im now come among ye, 
I had beat up your quarters, and thraſh'd you to tnummy; 
For as I'm a ſoldier, I believe on my word, ak 
There's not one of yon all that can handle a ſword, 
Why, ye fools, tho her husband à taylor was known, 
She has now twenty thouſand goods pounds of her \own : 
And were ſhe a ſow, ſince ſhe's worth ſo much money, 
You'd wade thro her dirt to come at her honey, © 
Know then I'm her lover, and ſince you're aware on't, 
You had beſt hold your tongues, and ſay more, if you dare, 

a. Es . 

A. You call your ſelf ſoldier, indeed, by your bluſten 
You may be ſome faggot to paſs at a muſter, 
If your miſtreſs, as zaylor, is but a ninth part, 
To make up the reſt, ſure appointed thou art; 
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$874 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
And between you, one body compleat will be found, 
Since ſhe his the ſubſtance, and thou haſt the ſound; 
But, methinks, grenadier, you're marching too hard 
on, 
Since, if ſhe is injur'd, we muſt not beg pardon. 
That innocent maids love ſoft things, is no wonder, 
But no widow's pleas'd with a man who knocks 
under. | 
Q. A coney is à thing, I really think, 
Was never yet, by any, ſeen to drink. 
Tf there's a reaſon for t, Apollo, ſpew it, | 
Why ſo much urine always runneth thro' it ? 
A. From greens they ſuck large quantities of juice, - 
Which do the ſame effect as drinks produce. | 
QA. I am a widow in great diſireſs, and have been ob- 
liged to contract many debts to ſupport me and my family, | 
which I am never able to pay. | 4 
I have an offer to be a houſe-keeper to an old Gentleman, | 
and he promiſes to pay all my debts, provide for my family, | 
and provide for me after his death; but I muſt comply | 
with him to be his bed. fellow. I deſire your advice, whe- | 
( 


Ther it be better to comply with him, or live flill in this 
deplorable condition, and never be able to pay my juſt 


debts ? te } 
A. Tho' you may defire to do juſtice to your 
| creditors, and diſcharge your debts, yet you cannot ö 
over look that golden, tho' too much neglected, rule, 6 
Nor to do evil that good may come. But ſince fornicati- i 
| on is ſo palpable a fin, that you cannot but be ſenſible, 
3 that no cauſe, how great ſoever, can juſtify your 


compliance, you give us reaſon to ſuſpect at leaſt, 

that your fear of your creditors is more prevalent 

with you, than your juſtice towards them. But 

what, will you ftand in awe of men, of puny mor- 

tals, and yet mot dread to offend your Maker ? To 

deliver your ſelf from thoſe who can confine your , 

body, and after that have no more that they can do, will 

you venture to provoke the great Avenger, who can ; 

deſtroy both ſoul and body in hell? To diſcharge one debt 

of an hundred price, date you to contract another of ten ; 
3 1 2 1 thouſand 
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The BRITISHñ ApoLLo 8 
thouſand talents ? Are you intirely fearleſs of your 


orcateſt Creditor, who, unleſs you agree with him quick- 


ly, while you are in the way with him, will infallibly 


caſt you into priſon ? verily ( ſay's your tender Saviour, 
ſays even he, who came down on purpoſe to pay all 
your debts) thou ſhalt by no means come out thence till 
thou haſt paid the uttermoſt farthing. © | 
But you ſay, that hence you ſhall be able to make 
proviſion for your ſelf and family. But, alas! to have 
recourſe to ſo unwarrantable a method for the ſup- 
port of your ſelf and family, what is this but tor dife 
claim a providence, to withdraw your confidence from 


God, to zruft in the armhof fleſh, and diſcard that great 


Proveditor, on whom the eyes of all wait, that he may 


give them their meat in due ſeaſon. Dare therefore to be 
innocent in ſpite of poverty; be courageous to with- 


ſtand the ſin, that does fo eafaly beſet you ; commit your 
way unto the Lord, and repoſe your dependance upon 
him, who is a Father to the fatherleſs, and an huſ- 
band to the widow ; Tepoſe it upon him, who has 
promis'd, and will perform it, dwell in the land, and 
be doing good (and therefore to be ſure be doing no 
evil, commit no fornication) and verily thou ſhalt be 


fed. 


. Divmes tell us, that the ſoul comes from God. Now 
I defire to know how we can be ſaid to be born in ſin, when 
aur fouls derive from God; for nothing comes from him that 
ts impure? 3 | 
A. From that paſſage in the P/alms, Behold I was 


 ſhapen in iniquity, and in ſin did my mother conceive me, 


ſome ancient hereticks took occaſion to paſs ſentence 
of condemnation upon marriage, and impiouſly to 


aſſert, That the knowledge of a woman is an impure 


defilement, and an act of fin; as tho* the meaning 
of the paſſage were, My father in begetting me, and my 
mother in conceiving me, were chargeable with the com- 
mifion of ſin. And to ſuch hereticks does S. Paul allude 
in 1 Twp, iv. 2, 3. where he calls the prohibition, of 
marriage the doctrine of devils. But the true import 
of the words, at once takes away one of the chief 
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The BRITIIH APOLLO. 
foundations of that heretical opinion, and evidently 
ſhews, that they contain a doctrine no ways incon- 
ſiſtent with that aſſertion, That the ſeul comes out of 
the hands of its Creator, untainted with any manner of 
impurity. For here the P/almiſt elegantly diſplays the 
Original depravity, the primigenial corruption of our 

nature, which we ſucceſſively derive from our laps'd 
from our ſinful parents. For as every thing begets its 
like, fa it is natural for corruption to beget corrup- 
tion. As is the eartky, ſuch muſt be they allo who have 
1 born the image of the earthy, But ſince the foul is not 
N deriv'd ex traduce, from tradition, but from immedi- 
ate creation, it follows, that Sriginal corruption de- 
ſcends from Adam to us, his poſterity, by the medi- 
ation of the body, in which only we are capable of 
partaking of our parents ſubſtance. And indeed ſuch 
has been the conſtitution of the body ever ſince the 
fall, as ſtrangely to {way the ſou}, that its boſom in- 
timate, as to create averſeneſs in the will to the pur- 
ſuit of good ; as to incline the affections to every 
evil work; as to cauſe the paſſions to rebel againſt 
the government of reaſon, and traitererouſly dethrone 
their Sovereign. Hence it is, that our inclinations to 
fia are ſtil'd, by the ſchoolmen, @porywe oxgrcs, the 
: * eoncupiſcence of the fleſh. And therefore we may 
very properly be ſaid to be-conceiv'd in fm, fince, at 
: dur very conception, we receive from our parents 
N that material ſubſtance which contains thoſe ſeeds, 
nn thoſe principles of corruption, which are ready per- 
buaps to exert themſelves in ſome meaſure and degree, 
as ſoon as the ſoul is united to the body. And there- 
fore ſays the Pſ/almift, The ungodly are froward even 
their mother's womb. | 
Q. When did the method of computing time from the 
year of our Lord firſt begin ? 
Ai. Till the year of our Lord 284, the Chriſtians 
> univerſally made uſe of the heathen computation; as 
the Roman Ab Urbe Gondita, from the building of the 
city; the Grecian from the inſtitution of the Olympic 
Game; the Antiochian from the recoyer'd liberty - 
2 1 5 | the 
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che BRITISH APOLLO. $59 
the city of Antioch. But inaſmuch as Diocleſian (Co- 
partner with Maximian in the Empire of Rome) to- 
wards the latter end of his reiga rais'd a terrible per- 
ſecution againſt the Chriſtians (which is call'd the teath 
general perſecution) and no where diſplay'd his fury 
with more ſeverity than in Egypt, thence the Egypei- 
an Chriſtians took occaſion to compute, their time 
from Diocleſians advancement to the throne, which hap- 
pen'd the 284th year of Chriſt, And this computa- 
tion, with ſome difference, the Ethiopians even ſtill 
make uſe of in their Eccleſiaſtical accounts, tho? -in 
civil matters they make uſe of the common ra, In 
the year 532, while Fuſtinian was Emperor, Dionyſqus © 
Exiguus inſtituted the method of dating time from 
our Saviour's Nativity. But as he computed it from 


the firſt year of the Cycle of the Moon, and the 471 3th 


year of the Julian Period: fo Bede has ſince compu- 
ted it from the ſecond of the one, and the 4714th 
of the other. Which computation, as thus alter'd 
by _ is the fame with that we now vulgarly make 
ue f, „ 

Q. Whether or no, when in bed, if covering the face 
with the cloaths will make one pale, andif ſo, what ſhould 
be the reaſon, and whether wholeſom or unwholeſome ? 
A. The covering of the face cauſes it to ſweat, 
which, thro' the diſcharge of ſpirits aud humours, 
renders it pale; and it may be term'd wholeſom or 
unwholeſom, according to the neceſſary or unnecef- 
ſary practice thereof. | | 

Qi. There being a young Lady that was marry d, ſome 
time ago, 0 a man that was maſter of all perfection, but 
having the misfortune of being ſo deaf, that he can re- 
ceive no intelligence but thro a horn; but when be is in 
bed, he can hear as well as any body can, without his 
horn; Pray, tell me the rea ſon of his hearing ſo well in bed, 
when he cannot bear ſo well when he is u ß 

4. Horns are really very trouble ſom furniture, and 


tis, we muſt confeſs, the Gentleman's great misfor- 


tune to be troubled with them: Yet hath he fuch 
an advantage, as to make a virtue of neceſſiy, and M 
| | make 
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T lov' d the charmer, told her all my pains : 

Long time I. ſirove her flinty heart to move, 

Long time, alas! my labours fruitleſs prove, 

Until at 2 * bleft found !) ſhe whiſpering ſigh d. 
I tove. £7 


Who can deſcribe the tranſports filld my ſoul, 
Th extatick pleaſures throe' my ſenſes roll? 
In fault'ring accents I my thanks expreſt, 5 
Whilſt half- breath d ſighs and vows imperfect ſpoke the reſt. 
With folemn vows ſhe ſwore ſhe would be mine, 
Nor to another e er her charms reſign. 
But th! . | = 
uo ever rightly knew the charming race ? 
Who can the falſe ſeducing fair ones trace, 
Tus all the wild Meanders where they ſiray, 
And lead us blind. fold in a pathleſs way? 
Fo Whilſt I, encourag d by her flatt ring ſmiles, 
7 Hop'd for the bleſt reward of all my toils; | 
I The fair, regardleſs of her vows and fame, j 
mne. 


make that uſeful to him, which proves no ſmall af- 4 
fliction to others. But it may be thro' the cloſeneſs H 
and ſtillneſs of the place, and the vicinity of his loy- 8 
ing bed-fellow, that the voice is there more readily N 
convey d to vhe ear, than in other places. 5 - 
Q: Why doth ſalt, being thrown into the fire, produce 2 
ſuch a blewiſh flame? | 1 
A. That blewiſh flame proceeds from ſome few 4 
particles of ſulphur, which are intermix'd with it. 7 
Q. There was 4 time when fair Panthæa's eyes 1 
Fill'd ev'ry heart with wonder and ſurprize; | 1 

I admiring crowd with pride her laws obey, 
Fen thouſand captives own her dazling ſway, 5 
And at her feet their ſolemn homage pay. ; 
Hier praiſe alone engroſs'd the voice of fame, 
Whilſt babling eccho does her worth PR, 
Woods, hills, and dales, reſound with fair Panthæa's | 

i | name. 3 6 

Amongſt the number of her love: ſick ſwains, | 


Wiehoily regardleſs of my ſacred flame, 
Raſhly, inſtead of me, eſpous d diſgrace and ſi a 
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A neighÞring ſwain ſeduc d the lovly maid, | 

By whoſe enticing treach'rous arts betray d. 

She's now to luſt and vice a ſhameful victim made.) 

Now, now ſhe ſmks from her once envy d height, 

Like falling angels cloath'd in ſully'd robes of light. 

Yet mighty Bards — 
Tour powerful lays which check each luſiful flame, | ; 
' Thoſe might een yet the fugitive reclaim, 
Then tune, ye Delians, tune your warbling lyre, - 8 5 


Your matchleſs ſtrains the charmer ſhall inſpire, 
Free her from vice, and quench each looſe deſire. 

A. Conſider fair Panthea, e er too late, | 
E'er ſhame and ſorrow are confirm'd your fate; 
That blots impreſt upon a ground ſo bright, 
Look blacker than the ſhades of fable night. 
That falling angels more conſpicuous ſhow 
In uglineſs, than worſt of forms below. 
Conſider your ſhort pleaſures ( purchas'd dear) 
Make you the ſcorn of all the virtuous fair, 99 8 8 
That baniſh'd their converſe, you'll ſtalk alone, 1 
Or worſe, be only to loath'd wretches known. 4 
Conſider laſt, the horrors of that doom, 
Waich muſt, alas ! inevitably come. | 
Return then, whilſt there is a glympſe of hope, 
Return, whilſt yer the gate of mercy's ope; 
Let flouds of tears waſh all your ſtains away, 
And let a Magdalene the path diſplay : 
So ſhall you be reſtor'd to peace again, 
From preſent ſhame releas'd, and future pat. 

Q. Good My. Phoebus, 
In omnibus rebus, 
So wiſe and ſo wondrous witty, 
In defence of the town, 
Which you think to run down, 
Stand fair, for I mean now to hit pon. 
You no longer ſhall reign, + 
| Like Philip in Spain, 
Without any right or pretenſion : 
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380 "he 511110 Are 3 
If 1 can't ſomethin 3 . 
| That will make yo . . 
Ten ſay, Im not good at invention. 
"Tis, that you're a cheat, 
Not Apollo the great, 
Who fo kindly at Delphos did ſmile; 
For he, as moſt know, 
r Run away long ago, 
: And left the diſconſolate iſe, 
7 Nor are you his fon, _ 
For be ne er had but one, 
And he was thrown headlong by Jove : 
For medling like you, 
(And as moſt aſſes do) 
With that which they know nothing of. 
Nor have you pretence, 
| For his r- of ſenſe, 
; Tike him to be called Apollo; 
For your, packets fo full, 
1 Of Pro and Con gull, 
= - Prove your crown to be wreichedly ſhallow. 
1 F this you confute, 
And in your next do t, 
Til be ſo ſubmiſſroely civil; 
That Ill publickly own 5 
To all in the town, 


8 You're a match even fit for the 3 7 
| Ai. Pretending to hit us, | 
You fooliſhly twit us, 7 

With notions affronting the town; 6 

a 


= Whilſt in its defence, 

x You bring the weak ſenſe 
Which, languiſhing, lies in your crown: b 
” Your omnibus rebus b 
For rhiming to Phebus, | K 
Which hundreds have ſent us before, 1 
Þ | Shews how much pretenſion b 
= You have to invention, 7 
And bow your great learning runs o er, 


Don 
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Don Philip of Spain, 1 
Will ſafely remain, | | 
And eas ly ſecure ev'ry paſs, ES 
If they who attack, N 
Should brains as much lack, 
As this our bold hectoring aſs. 
That the God did remove 
Long fince, you wou'd prove, 
When *twas, but from ſuch Barren ground, 
In the fertiler ſoil, | 
Of this happy iſle, 
He's as eaſy as e er to be found. 
*Tis ign'rantly done, 
To talk of one ſon, 
Since of all whom the God does inſpire, 
Thoſe notions which ſhine, 
Shews their birth are divine, 
And thence *tis they call him their fire, 
His Phaeton's fall N 
Did caution us all, 
A judgment more ballanc'd to ſhow, 
Nor doubt we to fly, 
Till we ſcarcely ſhall ſpy 
Thee, a poor crawling inſect below. | 
Q. A certain perſon who will not be perſuaded of the 
neceſſity of baptiſm, would not ſuffer his children to be bap- 
ix d, one of them being at age, perſiſts in his father's opi- 
nion. Now query, whether be can be ſav'd without fauh 
and repentance in baptiſm ; and whether he may be. call'd 
a Chriſtian ! | | | 
A. The promiſes of the Goſpel are made to none 
but thoſe who are admitted members of the church 


by the ſacrament of baptiſm. MWhoſoever, fays our 


bleſſed Lord, believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved. 
Not whoſoever believeth only, but whoſoever both 
believeth and is baptized withal. But where any one's 
refuſal of that ſacred ordinance proceeds, not from an 
affected, or a careleſs, but from a blameleſs, an in- 
vincible ignorance, inſtead of raſhly judging, of im- 
Prudently condemning him, we ſhould do better to 

bs "> leaye 
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leave him to the mercy of that God, who may par. 
don, where he has not promis'd, may vouchſafe re- 
miſſion, where. he has not oblig'd himſelf to do it. 
But happy thoſe, whom baptiſm enables to challenge 
the performance of a promiſe, to lay claim to the aſ- 
ſurance conſequent to an obligation. But what ſhall 
we {ay of thoſe, whom obſtinacy blinds, whoſe con- 
tempt of that heavenly inſtitution owes its unhappy 
riſe to a perverſe, to a refractory temper ? Such men 
would go to heaven on their own terms, expect the 
beatifick viſion on their own conditions, and will 
not allow the author of their future happineſs to pro- 
poſe the method of obtaining it. 


| Perſons as yet unbaptiz'd may be miſcall'd indeed, 


but not call'd Chriſtians, fince, as a Chriſtian and a 
member of the Church Catholick are equivalent ex- 
preſſions, ſo the Goſpel acquaints us with no other 
way of becoming ſuch a member, than by the ne- 
ceſſary, the indiſpenfible neceſſary rite of baptiſm. . 
Q. I am at preſent a Cantabrigian, and ſo I have been 
theſe two years, but before I was admitted, I caſt my af- 
feetions upon a young Lady, a clergyman's daughter, for 
beauty and education not deſpiſable, but a perſon whom I 
love intirely. I have made my addreſſes to her, and am 
recetu'd ; 8 kept up à friendly correſpondence to- 
gether ſome conſiderable time, by letters, though privately.; 
but as ill. luck would have it we have had letters inter- 
cepted, which has caus'd a great deal of unhappineſs be- 
zween us, eſpecially to me, who have incur d the diſplea- 
ſure of my parents and particular friends thereby. For yo 
muſt know, that this Lady has but little or no fortune, 


and in ſhort, money has been the cauſe of all this diſtrac- 


tion. Duty on one ſide forbids me, love on the other egg. 
an my willing mind, to perſiſ in my undertaking ; but 
what to do I know not. Here therefore your judgment (on 
which I mightily depend) is to take place. Let me there- 
fore intreat you (urging that "twill be a great piece of 
charity) to haften the ſolution of this my demand. 


A. Your affections ſuggeſt to you, that your pre- 


ſent happineſs depends upon the accompliſhment of 
your 
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. your defire ; and your education teaches you, that 
your future welfare will be conſequent to the per- 
formance of your duty, But where the one unfor= 
tunately interferes with the other, we need not re- 
mind a member of the Univerſity, that the ſufferings 
of this preſent time are not worthy to be compar'd with 
the glory which ſhall be reveal'd in us. But the beſt, 
nay, the only method to reconcile ſuch inconſiſtent 

intereſts, and make them amicably unite together, is, 

| firſt to conſider, that your parents have no more than 

a negative voice, and in conſequence of this, to wait 

with patience and ſubmiſſion, till the ſcene be chang» 1 

ed, till the proſpect be inverted, and providence ſnal! 

graciouſly vouchſafe to crown your wiſhes with | 


: their defir'd ſucceſs. But the mean while you muſt' 
, be careful to take refuge in that godlineſs which is pro- 
r fitable unto all things, having the promiſe of the life that 
. now is, and of that which is to come. But if the Lady 
be impatient of delay, and not willing to prefer her 


1 love for you to any intermediate opportunity, that 
2 ſhall preſent itſelf, you may comfort your ſelt under 
7 your misfortunes, with the pertinent reflection, that 
I you were not in ſo abſolute poſſeſſion of her heart, 
2 as you might fondly imagine, and that ſhe is palpablyß 
9 deficient in one of the principal accompliſnments, that 
3 ſnould ſo recommend her to a prudent lover, as to 
* engrols his intire affections, namely, that of con- 
19 ancy, | | a | 
4 Q: Whence proceeds a ſudden ſtarting in one's ſleep? 
"” A. It proceeds from divers cauſes, as frightful 
ge, dreams, malignant vapours offending the brain, con- 
3 vulfions of the ner ves, and other diſorders incident to 
208 ſickly conſtitutions. : gs. 
1 Q. Whether or no (according to our modern method of 
(on ſpelling) you make leaſt ſtand both for a note of prohibition, 
re- and the ſuperlative degree in quantity? 5 
of A. The word, which you are pleaſed to calla note 
| of prohibition, is not a note, but a particle of pro- 

re- hibition. For the word Note, does not belong to the 
of parts of ſpeech, but to what we call Stops, as a note 
our 2 Ag 


of 
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of interrogation, or admiration. Beſides, the word 
Left is a particle or adverb, not only of prohibition, 
but alſo of dehortation, and therefore your definition 
is but a partial one. The word as thus, Leaf, or 
thus Leſt ſpelt, is too frequently promiſcuouſly writ- 
ten for both the particular and the ſuperlative degree: 
but ſo-promiſcuous a uſage of the word, as compos d 
of the ſame letters, is not ſo agreeable to the modern 
rules of Orthoepein. And therefore Left is the parti- 


cle, and Leaſt the ſuperlative degree. 
Q. Why red hair, formerly ſo much admir'd, went 


out of faſhion, alias fancy, and why blach came ſo much 
n F | 


A. It is a miſtake, it was a bright yellow, not red 
hair, allow'd of for a perfection among the poets. Tho 
we believe the ſame colours are equally admir'd now 
as then, according to the various fancies of people, 
and the different humours of ſeveral countries : What 
might probably give occaſion to the poets to diſtin- 
guiſh that colour, might be from obſerving that the 
oreateſt beauties have been, by the moſt famous artiſts, 
painted with ſuch hair; but that was only to give a 


_ warmth to it (a principal beauty in painting) and let 


any ſtrictly examine the works of our beſt modern 
maſters, they will find a great many yellowifh, glow- 
ing ſtrokes, in the hair of ſuch perſons, who natu- 
rally have the paleſt, aſh-colour'd hair ; nor would 
the picture look well, if nature were exactly copy'd 
= - — 

Q. I have made choice of a worthy friend, whoſe worth 
and ſincerity I am very well aſſur'd of. She writes to me 
after the moſt affectionate, tender, endearing manner ima- 
ginable. But when we are in company together, ſhe is 
a perfect contradiction to her letters, She likes the liberties 

I take with her, but ſtill continues reſeru'd to me. 
How ſhall I prevail with her to ſhew me as much 
kindneſs when preſent, as when diſtant ? or muſt I content 
my ſelf with the benefit of her friendſhip, without the plea- 
fare of it ? | | 


A. Madam, 


„ $< = 0 WP; 
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4. Madam, we ſee no reaſon. why you ſhould the 
leaſt doubt the ſincerity of the Lady's friendſhip ; ſince 
what is writ, is a ſurer demonſttation of the diſpo- 
ſition of the mind, being the effect of deliberation and 
ſecond thoughts, than what is ſpoken only: And all 
are more cautious of what they give under their hands, 
leſt it become an evidence againſt them, The reaſon 
of that ſeeming reſervedneſs in her in converfation, 
may arife from an unhappy temper ( that epithet may 
moſt juſtly. be apply'd in point of friendſhip) which 
allows not that preſence of mind, which ſome are for- 
tunate in ; and this ſeems the rather ſo, becauſe ſhe 
is pleas'd with the liberties you take. | 
Q: Why ſhould Crocus, or Saffron, which is of a red 
ho. when boiled, or ſreeped i in any liquor, make it yel- 
low ? | 
A. We beg leave ſo far to object againſt your aſ- 
ſertion, in relation to the colour, as to ſay, that it 
more naturally diſplays a golden colour, than a red 
one, and then it is no wonder why its infuſions are 
of the like hue. 
Q. Learned Apollo; zell me + why, 
The larks which ſoar ſo very high, 
On their return are always found, 
To take thetr lodging on the ground : 
Way on high trees don't they repoſe, 
Or in the hedge, as others does; 
As ſeems moſt properly inceim d, 
To ſuit their lofty tom ring mind ? 
A. To ſhun the harſh diſcordant notes. 
Of 13 and promiſcuous throats, 
The lark aſcends an higher ſphere, 
And joys to ſing her anthems there, 
Till with an humble flight poſſeſt, 
She ſeeks the loweſt place for reſt: 
As wiſely judging on the ground 
The ſafeſt ſeat is always found. 
A moſt pathetick emblem this, 
To digit out the ſureſt bliſs ; 
Teaching that grandeur's moſt refin'd, 
When tis with conmricention joyn'd. 


| Q- Dear 


* 


"4 * 
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Q Dear all-knowing Sol, ſon of Laton and fore; | | 
* , whence this old proverb took bearing, - 
3 me, iter. emo. ſhite's the beginning of love, 
| And at. d in your teeth is no ſwearing. 

Tho the query be coarſe, don't think that I flout you, 
thy thund'ring dad in the 5ky, 
nor have ask d, could I tell it without you, 
Nor would I provoke you not I, 
Ch Kn y. Vertuoſo 8. r. 
A. Joan Pluck being catch d at a time by her ſpark, 
To conceal it, ſhe yielded with ſpeed; 
Quoth he, /hitren-come-ſhite's the beginning of love, 
And ſo they moſt ſweetly agreed. 
One Bullock was ſet in the ſtocks for an oath, 
And finding the ſhame above bearing, - 


T | 


„ / T EET 3 Es 


Cry'd out to the conſtable, in a great wrath, 1 
þ + Well, a t d in your teeth is no ſwearing, 5 
F Q. As late in Morpheus leaden arms ] lay, ; 
To my receſs, an efruoy ſnatch'd his way 3 5 
math; A with the news of dear Pioſa's death, 1 
Who ſuddenly, it feems, reſign'd her breath : 
Waking, and ſcar'd, did 1 with horror cry, 1 
Oh fate! had ] but ſeen Pioſa dye; 5 
1 The happy ſhe, that gave Meloſa birth, 1 
22 Had I beheld her ſudden flight from earth, L 
; Then 495 ea had o ercome my grief, F 
But I, alas ! mourn thout the leaſt relief. 
Thus reaſon nor religion can expel, b 
The grief that does my tortur'd boſom fwell : 1 
« That ſhe's ſecure in 1 5'd Elifttum's ns * 
Alas ! no ſhadow of a doubt remains * 
Then, deareſt youths, ſome pity now exert, tl 
And beams of comfort to my mind impart. | * 
Teil me from whence the boding viſion came, uy 
That did Pioſa's ſudden death proclaim du 
And why I thus lament the happy duſt, . tl 
Of her, that dy'd ſo well, and lrv'd fo juſt 3 | « 
Speak, ſacred oracle, my tears regard, | 
Nor longer let your gracious ears be bar d; 1 


What 


— * 
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What tho my muſe is ſad and unpolite, 23 | 
| Her love's ſincere, and all her thoughts are white. | 
A. Twas mighty love that forc'd the dreaful vent 
Love, that's immortal ſure, the meſſage ſent. 
For 'tis not fate, with all her pow'r controuls, 
Or bars the bliſs of ſy mpathizing ſouls ; 
And as your better halt's entomb'd and gone, 
We need not ſtudy to derive your moan, | 
J Your muſe then ſummon to prepare her flight, 
7 Let her tranſport you through the realms of light; 
” | Still ſoar aloft, through liquid skies repair, 
And ſafely wing you to Eliſian air; | 3 
If there with reſidence Pioſa's bleſs'd, ETON 4 
Then ſhall Meloſa be with recent joys poſſeſs'd. 
Q. Oft have I read your lines, admir'd your wit, 
But flill I find I'm the reverſe to it. 
| And though you boldly tour it to the sky, 
g. 15 
How did you firſt your tender pinions try ? 
Say, by what means the art I may acquire, | 
To flop my boundleſs wiſh, and quench m inflam'd deſire ? 
A. To find your wants, in one fure way to riſe 
To ſenſe, for none but ſuch are counted wiſe, 
Boldly attempt ! if nature be unkind, 
Denying aid to your aſpiring mind ; | | 
Decline (contented with your humble fate) 8 * = 
For art, tho' it may mend, it never can create. | 
Q. Whether it be not uncharitable to curſe our neigh- 
bour, as the office of commination enjoyns us ? | 
A. The curſes repeated in the commination office 
are taken out of the Moſaick Law, and therefore 
were pronounc'd by God himſelf. And when to 
theſe we ſubjoin Amen, we do no more than fay, the 
will of the Lord be done, who has entail'd a curſe 
upon each of theſe wicked practices. And as it is our 
duty to reſign our ſelves intirely to the pleaſure of 
the Almighty, to acquieſce in all the proceedings of 
our Maker, ſhall we refuſe to acknowledge the ju- 
ſtice of the great avenger, to ſay, Righteous art thou, 
O Lord, who in the Goſpel as well as in the Law. : 
hath made fin and puniſhment to go hand in hand, to 4 
at : 80 
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go always hand in hand, unlefs repentance inter venèz 
St wed -oF:the blow? Es | 
Q What reaſon had Cain to be afraid of being ſlain 
Gen. iv. 15. whereas we do not read that there was any 
more thin two beſides him then in bemg? © 
Who was Cain's wife, for the reaſon aforeſaid ? 
A. Tho? the Scriptures don't take notice of any o- 
tber perſons before thar time, yet neither do they ſay, 
that there were no other: And ſure Scripture filence 
can never be admitted for an argument without par- 
ticular reaſons to enforce it. Aud therefore we may | 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that ſome at leaſt of thoſe ſons 
: and daughters mention d in Gen. v. to be born to | 
Alam, were in being before that time. And this is 
EE  Aalfo a ſolution of your ſecond queſtion. ; 
Q In the ſtory of Solomon's judgment 1 Kings xxvi. ; 
=. 27. on reading the words nicely, to which woman do they y 
= appoint the living child, according to the ftrict rules of 


=_ Grammar? © oo A 1 
Ai. Since Solomon ſays, give her the child, the ſtrict 1 
rules of Grammar, were there nothing elſe to deter- c 

mine it, wou'd refer the words to the: laſt. ſpeaker, p 
who was the woman that wou'd have the child di- t 
vided. But here we may reafonably ſuppoſe, that So- i1 
lomon pointed to the woman, who out of tenderneſs 0 
for ber child, choſe rather to part with it to her t 
competitor than have it ſlaim by ſo inhuman a divi- c 
Hon. And then the ſtrict rules of Grammar will refer 
the words to the perſon he pointed to 
Q. Gemlemin, II; a hard ſeaſon, and I donbt not a ſe 
iime "wherein "charity may be very ſeaſonable. It hath g 
pleaſed God 16 give mi forme ſubſlancs in the world more di 
than ſupports my ſelf and'family; and from divers other w 
conſiderations (viz.) 1 children, uo poor relations, very as 
great, and an interrupted ſtate, and cou ſe of health, &c. fr 
From the whole I cannot, but from the providence of God, re 
judge, but he does in an eſſential manner call to me to do w 
god. Now I am much at a loſs with reſpec to the ob- ou 
Jects of charity, for loath would I that a real object yo 
Hon d go away-unrlieved, I pray, what method par I FF th 
2 Tale, | 
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I 


rale, ſeeing both the deſerving and undeſerving preſent 


themſelves, what prudent meaſures ſhall I take, to know 
ane from another, that ſo the real poor may be helped, and 
the lazy idle poor diſcourag'd ? MEA 8 
A. Excellent the concluſion which you draw from 
your flowing circumſtances, from your proſperous 


eſtate, namely, that the kind, the bountiful beſtower, 


of the ſubſtance you enjoy, has appointed you a ſtew- 
ard of his houſhold, to fill the hungry with good things, 
to make proviſion for the poor and needy, 7o give 
them their meat in due ſeaſen, And we cannot but 
think you worthy of double hanour in that you are de- 
firous, not only to be a ſteward, but a wiſe ſteward, 


_defirous to make choice of the moſt deſerving objects 


to relieve the undiſguis'd neceſſitous, but ſend pretend- 
ing counterfeits emp) away, You acquit your ſelf a 
very faithful diſpenſer of your maſter's bounty, while 
you neither retain, too large a portion to your ſelf, 
nor yet are willing to take the childrens bread and caſt 


it to tht dogs. Tho yet, notwithſtanding your moſt 


cautious induſtry, the dogs will ſometimes eat of the 
meat which falls from the childrens table, We perceive, 
that you have learn'd a very uſeful leſſon from the 
inclemency of the weather; bave learn'd from what 


of courſe you muſt have felt of it your ſelf, to pity 


thoſe m'ſcrable perſons, who muſt feel it more; ac- 
cording to the compaſſionate Dido in the poet; 
Haud ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. © : 
But as fgr the. worthineſs of objects, it is an ob- 


ſervation not more common than deſerving our re- 


gard, that there are none more worthy than decay'd 
diſtreſsd houſe-kreyers, and thoſe unhappy perſons 
who cannot dig, and yet to beg they are aſham'd. And 
as ſo me tradeſmen have ſuffer d more particularly 
from the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and their families been 
reduc'd to very great extremities, ſo you wou'd do 
well to uſe an induſtrious application in the COT 
out ſuch as theſe: You wou'd do well to enquire o 


your acquaintance, whom they can recommend, ei- 


ther upon their own knowledge, or the well atteſted 


Vor, HE Q q aſſurance 
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aNurance of their creditable friends. But if your mo- 
_  . defty will not ſuffer you ro be known of men {tho* 


to be known of them with ſo excellent an intention 


is no violation of the rule of ſecrecy ) you may em- 


ploy your moſt intimate companions, your boſom 
confidents in ſo commendable a ſearch, | 

But amidſt the various objects that unfortunately 
abound, we cannot, we mult not overlook the new 
erected ſchools of charity, thoſe ſeminaries of p'ety, 
thoſe nurſeries of religion, Here, ſince you ſay, that 
you have no children, you may yet have children at 
your dejire, in that you may enable your ſelf ro ſay 
of ſome of theſe in alluſion to a charitable, to a ten- 
der Job, they were brought up with me as with a Father. 
Here you may behold (fince the diſcoyery of real 
objects is your principal inquiſition) here you may 
take a view of unfeign'd want, of undiſſembled ne- 
ceſſities, of unaffected poverty. Here you may be- 
come at once, both a father to the fatherleſs, and an 
husband to the widow. Happy the man who thus 
ſcatiereth abroad, who giveth to ſuch poor as theſe; his 
righteouſueſs remameth for ever. | 

Q. What is the wind ? | | 

A. The wind is a more than ordinary commotion 

of the air, and of the vapours which it carries with it. 

Q. va much ſurpriz'd when ] ſaw your an ſwer to 
the word inauguration, applymg it to the 8th of March, 


when the word in the Dictionary gives it 10 conſecration 


and inſtallation, and dedication. The medal firuck for 
The coranation, calls the 23d of April inauguration day. 


Doctor Heylin in his Coſmography, page 253, ſpeaking of 


Weſtminſter- Abby, ſays it is famous for the inaugura- 

tion and ſepulture of the Kings, and page 285 ſays that 
Scone in Scotland is the uſual place for the inaugura- 

tion of the Scottiſh Kings, Frankfort the place for the i n- 

auguration of the Emperors, with a multitude more of 

witneſſes I find in that learned author, and many others, 

nay, even all that I have read on that ſubject, Now 

How inauguration day can be the 8th of March, and not 

the 23d of April I ſee not the leaſt glimpſe of reaſon. 

| Pray 
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7h: BRITISH APOLLO. B8gt 
Pray give me your opinion why it is the 8th of March, as 
al the derivation of the word? © | 
A. Our former ſolution being too precipitate, w 
beg leave to preſent you with a full diſcuſſion of the 
matter. But that this' may be done with the greateſt 
perſpicuity, we ſhall firſt comply with your laſt de- 
fire, and give you the derivation of the word inaugu- 
ration. It is a compound of the particle in, and the 
ſimple auguration, which {imple word is deriv'd from 
the Latin Auguratio, which ſignifies divination or 
ſoothſay ing. For as the Roman Authors or South- 
ſayers per form'd their ſuperſtitious ceremonies of au- 
guration, when magiſtrates were ſolemniy inveſted 
with publick authority, ſo it is metaphorically tran- 
ſlated to the Chriſtian ceremonies made uſe of at the 
coronation of our Kings and Queens. OP 
If therefore the queſtion be propos'd, whether the 


8th of March may be call'd inauguration- day, we an- 


ſwer in the affirmative, that it may be ſo call'd in a 
figurative ſenſe, namely, with regard to that known 


maxim in the law, Rex Anglie nunquam moritur, the 


King of England never dies. For no ſooner does the 
predeceſſor go off the ſtage, than the ſucceſſor is in- 
veſted with as compleat an authority, as tho? the ce- 
remonies of inauguration were actually perform'd. 


With reſpect therefore to ſo compleat an authority 
the 8th of March may by way of metaphor be not 


abſurdly denominated inauguration- day. 

But the literal intention of the word applies it to 
the 23d of April, ſince on that day the ſolemnity of 
inauguration is pompouſly perform'd. And therefore 
that day is generally ſtil'd inauguration day. 

Q. 1: being maintain d in argument, that a place may 
be fill d with nothing, is not ſuch an aſſertion contradic- 


tory both to rea ſon and ſenſe ? 


A. If the word may, be put to ſignify a poſſibility, 
as the tenor of the queſtion ſeems to import it is. 
then it muſt be granted to be a plain abſurdity, unleſs 
we wil] allow, that fullneſs and emptineſs are terms 
equivalent: But if the place be a determinate one, 
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892 The BRITISH APOLLO: 
and the word may import a prohibition, then there 
is no contradiction in the caſe, For to ſay, that ſuch 
a determinate place may be fill'd with nothing, is the 
very ſame as to aſſert, that it may not be fill'd with 
any thing. In which caſe an affirmative propoſition 
couches a negative one. For the rules of Jogick will 
allow that in a propoſition, where the copulative is 
affirmative, and the predicate negative, or vice ver/a, 
thoſe two oppolite terms are ſo convertible, as to 
make both the affirmative and negative propoſition to 
be ſynonymous in ſenſe. - 

Q. Bright beams of Apollo, whoſe right does extend, 
To anſwer all queries that any ſhall ſend, 

I humble my ſelf to your rays ſo extenſrue, 
And luſt'ring fireamers ſo all comprehenſive : 
Permit me a reaſon to comprehend quare, 

A cup to a ſtool may be caus'd congelare ? 
Aqua, nive, ſaleque, hoc facile factum: 
Nempe juxta ignem, ego vidi adactum. 

A. Hail, Sir, with your glorious addreſſes abounding. 
That ſo learned appear'ſt, and ſo nice in propounding; 
Tho' the fire in ſome meaſure relates to this matter, 
Vet your problem's ſufficient to make our teeth chatter. 
Comprehend then that ſnow, when commix'd with 

- your ſale, | x2 
Becomes looſe from each corpuſcle call'd Glaciale. 
Et cum illa vicinis in aquis mergantur. 

Statim illis particulis aque bs congelantur. 

Q. — if tears but prove 
The head is full of rheum, but not of love, 

Torr logick does a weeping Jeſus ſtain, | 
A Paul, a Peter and a Magdalene; 

For each of them by their example ſhow, 

Where love is true, there tears in plenty flow. 
Apollo's ſcorn, his pride does rather prove, | 
Than tears ſhould flow without their fountain, love. 

A. Tis you prophane, 

When ſerious matters with a jeſt you ſtain, 
Our firſt aſſertion, we with eaſe can proye, 
Tears are not always the effect of love. 


Are 
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Enjoyment only can our peace reſtore, 
That paſt, love's trifling pains can vex no more. 
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The BriTisH ApOLLO. 893 
Are there not tears of anger, tears of wiles, 2 
More falſe in whores, than weeping crocodiles ? 
And are there not ( tho' overcharg'd with grief) 
Such as can vent no tears to give relief? 

A noble Roman, when he'd flain his ſon, 
As ſoon as he diſcover'd what he'd done, 
Paternal love and grief ſwell'd to that height, | 
They preſt him to the grave with their own weight, 
Yet not one tear eſcap'd, and wou'd you prove, 
Becauſe he ſhed no tears, he had no love ? 2 
Or when (as oft you may) you meet a punk,. 
Flowing with zears, nay, ſometimes when ſhe's drunk, 
Will you conclude, the rheum advanc'd it's courſe 
From love, that ſacred love muſt be the ſource ? 

= In days that's paſt, free from all worldly care 
things precarious, but m joys ſublime, | 
And pleaſures vaſt, my bliſiful hours I ſpent, 
At laft (oh fickle chance! Oh dire reverſe! ) | 
A beauty fatal has diſturb'd my reſt, | — 
My heart ſurprix d. and with deluding light, | 
Through mazes endleſs led, unadtive I, 
No more thoſe pleaſures taſte with grateful guſt : 
My former quiet, how ſhall I reſtore, 
Reſolve me this your god-head I'll adore ? 7 

A. By warm defires attack'd by love inflam'd, 
No wonder former pleaſures taſteleſs are: 
The ſoul transfix'd by more ſublime ideas, 
Views with diſdain all objects but its love; 
So ſeemingly divine are all its joys, 
So great is beauty's force, it boldly triumphs. 


Over our ſtrongeſt reaſon, and in vain 


Its boaſted energy attempts our care. 


Q. Dear Sol, ſince you're of race divine, 
T draw you for my Valentine; | a 
For know, my boy, I'm one o th nine 


Tom know Thalia's fair and young, 


Can entertain you with a ſong, 


Aas Wit, manner Phoebus ſelf has none. | I 
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A Then hey ! for Sol and Thalia! 

Tou then ſhall pay off former ſcores, - 
And ges à race of ions of whores, 
Shall rival dad in his amours. 
This Phoebus is the proper time, 
To chuſe a lover in the prime, 4 
And ſo good morrow Valentine, 
But you can anſwer beſt of all, 
y Valentine my love I call, . 
Since no man's thought ſo wiſe as Sol. 
A. Good morn Thalia, | fair and young, 
To whom all epithets belong, = 
May furniſh Sols immortal ſong, 
In you we've all the zine in one, 
Whoſe bright unrival'd numbers run, 
Like the ſwift chariot of the ſan. 
The more Thalia to regale, 1 
And ſhew how much her charms prevail, 
Which like our mf/ence net er ſhall fail, 
We'll double in the follow'ng ſpring. 
The bloom, the ſweets and ev'ry thing 
Shall ſome new joys untaſted bring. 
Midſt them Thalia we'll embrace, 
All nature's ſofteſt pleaſures trace, 
And propagate a glorious race, 
Not in the extacy of love, 
On ſhining all the Gods above, 
And might become the pride of oe. 
Q. In Gen, v. 2. we read of our firſt parents that 
God called their name Adam. Now I thought that 
Adam was the name of the firſt man only? | 
A Adam in the Hebrew fignifics man, and there- 
fore by way of eminence is appropriated to the pro- 
toplaſt, or firſt man. But it ſometimes denotes the 
{ſpecies of human race, and therefore is incluſive of 
both ſexes. Whence the original words might have 
» been properly tranſlated, he called their name mankind. 
And therefore Adam, or zanking, is eit dif- 
8 | erence 
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ference to diſtinguiſh us from other ſpecies of the 


common genius, animal, | 
Q. The anſwer you gave to a queſtion concerning th 


: 


means appoſite or pertinent. The deſign of the queſtion 


is plainly this, Whether a man con d be oblig d to believe 


any propoſution as an article of faith, which ſhou'd be re- 
pugnant to the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of his rea- 
fon; ſince ſuch a contradiction in any propoſition to. the 
clear and ſelf-evident principles of reaſon wou d be a clear 


er demonſtration of its falſſood, than any argument, 
that cou d be brought in proof of its divine authority cos d 


be of its truth ? Now the diſtinction which you lay down 
between things above, and contrary to reaſon, does not at 


all affect this queſtion ; for the prope/ition here ſpoken of, 
Is plainly ſuppos'd to be comrary to reaſ1n, | 


A. Tho' you are pleas'd to ſay, that the ſolution 
of your queſtion was by no means appoſite or perti- 
nent, we beg leave to tell you, that Wa do not think 
that we have reaſon to recant our notion of the mat- 


ter, ſince ſome things may ſeem to be contrary to 


our reaſon, when the reaſon of their ſeeming ſo is 


no other, than becauſe they are above our reaſon. 
And of this we may inſtance in matters capable of 
human demonſtration. For learned men do very often 
adyance paradoxes which to others, who are unac- 
quainted with the folution of them, becauſe unskilful 
in the ſciences to which thoſe paradoxes, belong, ſeem 
utterly repugnant to the dictates of their” reaſon, 
When therefore we meet with a doctrine ſeemingly 
incompatible to reaſon, we ſhou'd conſider, that 1 
the nature of the doctrine be ſuch as to be naturally 
incomprehenſible to human intellect, it yet may be 
true notwithſtanding its feemingly inconſiſtency with 
reaſon; and that, if it be plainly and clearly reveal . 
in the word of truth, it advances from poſſibility to 
certainty, and not only may be true, but actually is 
ſo. Since therefore men of ingenuity and reaſon 
give up their aſſent to the fore-mention'd paradoxes, 


Where they may depend upon the Knowledge and 
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89 De BRITISH APOLLO: 
integrity of the perſons that advance them, ſhall we 
have a greater regard to man, who, how learned ſo- 
ever, is yet our fellow-creature, than to God our 
Maker ? Shal! we demur to divine infallibility, and 
pet pay a deference to human fallibility ? What is this, 
ut to ſer the creature above the Creator, who is God 

over all bleſſed for ever. But as for thoſe doctrines 
Which are upon a level with our reaſon, There, if 
they ſeem repuznant to our reaſun, we are ſo far 
from being oblig'd to believe them, that on the con- 
trary, we are oblig'd to ſuſpend our belief of them, 
till that ſeeming repugnancy be rationally remov'd. 
In ſuch caſes to believe without reafon is no faith, 
but weakneſs, but infirmity, but credulity. 

But as the myſterious doctrines of Chriſtianity 
tho? they ſhou'd ſeem to any one to have as evident 
cCharacters of falſhood as the arguments produc'd for 
the authority of the Scriptures can have of truth, 
there is yet a ſignal, a material difference between 
them, fince the ſeeming falſhood of the one proceeds 
from the incomprehenſible nature of the ſubject, and 
therefore may be otherwiſe, notwithſtanding its ſeem- 
ing falſhood, and becauſe we are favour'd with a 
Clear revelation of the matter, undoubtedly i other- 
wiſe ; whereas the ſeeming certainty of the other is 
deduc'd from ſuch particulars, as are the proper ob- 
jects of our reaſon, as are equal to our capacities. 

Q. I have been born and bred well, and have lived 
| Penderly and handſomely as moſt Gentlemen, but by ſeve- 
val misfortunes, ſorne occaſion d by my own folh, and ſoma 
by the willanies of others, which together have been my 
ruin: And this cold weather I am flung into a priſon, 
© Where I find little but ſtone walls, ſcarce bread and water, 

"Beſides the common basket, nor bed, nor fire, and what is 
worſs ill company. When I complain, I am told by the 
 Saylor, if I will pay for it, I may have a handſome room 

in another part of the priſon, à good bed, good fire, chuſe 
my company, have my friends come to. ſee me, and my 
wittuals as I pleaſe, Now I have no money but what is 
By creditors, I have offered them it all for my —_ 
AR | | . 
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The BRITISH ArOLLO. 897 
and all the ſubmiſſion an honeſt man ought. But find 
them as inflexible as the iron grates and ſtone walls about 
me, ſo deſire your advice as ſoon as poſſible, ſince they will 
not accept my offer, if 1 may not make uſe of their ef- 
fects in my power for my better and convenient ſubſiſtence, 
or whether I ought, notwithſlanding their inexorableneſi, 
give all up to them, and content my ſelf with a languiſh- 
ing death, as ſuch à miſerable condition in a little. timo 

muſt produce? | DONT: 
A. Common equity allows us to have a ſubſiſtence 
in the world, to have a neceſſary proviſion, how” 
deeply ſoever we may be involv'd in debt. And: 
therefore tho' a court of judicature may permit him, 
the court of conſcience will forbid the creditor to 
rifle his unhappy debtor, when he enjoys no more. 
than a common ſubſiſtence, than a neceſſary provi- 
ſion. And we wou'd propoſe this as one of the rea- 
ſons of ſuch an equitable allowance, namely, that. 
whatever a debtor ſpares his creditor out of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, is far more valuable to ſo neceſſitous 
a debtor, than the debt it ſelf to the leſs needy credi- 
tor, And therefore if a creditor be rigorous in the: 
caſe before us ; while he demands his own, he de-- 
mands more than his own, and becomes an extor-- 
tioner. And therefore without the leaſt ſnadowy of 
injuſtice you may make uſe of ſuch a portion of 
what you have, as will deliver you from ſo deplora- 
ble a condition, from the afflicting preſſure of ſo un- 
comfortable a ſtate. But we wou'd willingly remind 
you to be extreamly moderate in ſo rational a redreſs ' 
of ſuch ſmarting grievances. And we think this me- 
mento to be the more ſeaſonable, inaſmuch as you: 
make mention. of 4 greater conveniency, nay, proceed: 
a a ſtep higher yet, and ſpeak of the handſomneſs of your 
room. Tho' yet we muſt allow, that the tenderneſs: 
you take notice of, as to your former living, may 
make ſome things to become neceſſary.to you, which 
to others are matters of a more comfortable convenience. 
Q. Whether worms in ones face (that make one look. - 
af gunpowder were blowed in it) be natural, or through 
(C45 - a groſss 
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# groſs habit of body, and the means to be rid of them? 
A. Worms in the face are generally caufed by a 
corruption of the blood and humours, which ex- 
trudes putredinous matter to the skin, where being 
vivify'd, it is converted into worms, ; 
Q. Why are not the planets prefixed to the days of 
the week according to their celeſtial order? 
A. The Heathens who denominated the days of 
the week from the names of the" ſeveral planets, ſu- 
perſtitiouſly imagin'd, that each planet ruPd an hour, 
and was ſucceeded in this imaginary empire by that 
Planet, which was next in the celeſtial order. And 
figce they lookt upon the ſun, not only as a planet 
(though the beſt modern aſtronomers are of another 
opinion, and that with reaſon too) but alſo as the 
principal of the planets, they therefore ſuppos'd it to 
govern the firſt hour of the firſt day, and thence de- 
nominated” the firſt day of the week, dies folis, Sunday. 
And ſo proceeding according to the order of the pla- 
nets they nam'd each day from that planet, which 
was predominant the firſt hour of each reſpective 
day. If therefore you compute the matter, you will 
find it agreeable to ſuch ſucceſſive governments of 
theſe hourly. monarchs..." | 

. Why are bath waters ſo hot, and what is the rea- 
45 that it turn, ſilver, if dipt in it, to ſuch a golden co- 
1 e | 

A. The heat of thoſe waters proceeds from ſilthur 
with ſome nitre and bitumen, from which laſt we 
- fuppoſe filver to receive that golden colour, 

A acquaintance of mine has a ſon, who is ex- 
cee amgly troubled with bleeding at the noſe, ſometimes in 
the night when aſleep, and almoſt flrangles him eer he's 
awalen d, other times without any agitation of body, or 
provocation, otherwiſe it runs a bleeding, and continues 
ſo a long time, that his friends are afraid hell bleed to 
death one time or other. Phlebotomy he has found by ex- 
perience will do no good. What ſhould be the cauſe, and 
what remeay will prevent the iſſuing of ſo violent an 
Muvium t | | 
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The BRTTITSH ATOLLO. 899 
A. If the party concerned hath been free from out · 
ward cauſes, as falls, blows, wounds, c. we take 
this hemorrhage to proceed from a plethory, or ful - 
nels of blood, whereby the veins may ſuffer a forci- 
ble apertion : Or from its ill quality, namely, its 
heat, tenuity, or ſharpneſs, dilating the veſſels, and 
rendring it fluxile even through the coats thereof. 
And as maladies of this kind fo frequently admit of 
cure, ſo we are of opinion, that it is not out of the 
power of an able phylician to perform the ſame. 
Qi. To meſier follow Sur yo mun kno that I live in 
Cheſhſher when I am a whom, but I cume to this towne 
about ſum biſnis, and 1 harde whot brave foke yo wornes. 
I had a minde to ax you won queſtion, and that is 
whedder a pawnd of good fat cheſhſper cheſe, or a pawnd 
of beacon wood drop moſt butter if they wor to be roſted, 
yau mun make baſle with a auuſer or elf I ſhall be 
gwon whom agane and ſo I remane yore loſſing frend 
Tlummos. OL | 
A. Roſt a pawnd of gud cheſher cheeze for yowe- 
breekfauſt an aufter run whom agen as faſt as cef 
you had a balee at your breech ond zo you will knaw: 
whith drops moſt hog or cheeze. 1 
Q. Why there are more larks than tom tits, when tom: 
tits frequently hatch 24 young ones at a time, and larks. 
never above 4 or F ? | . 
A. As for the number of the tom tit's young ones, 
we doubt you are miſtaken, ſince nine or ten are 
commonly found to be the number thereof. And 
whereas the tom tit breeds but once a year, the lark. 
breeds thrice, viz, in May, Fu, and Auguſt. 
Q. Ie wiſe Britiſh bards, F it is your deſign, _ 
To be thought Phoebus ſons, and friends to the nine, 
You ſhould not neglect, but refolve very ſoon, Sirs, 
Troſe perſons that civilly ask you a boon, Sirs, 
Im fare ] have ſent you three queſitons or four, 
Since which I hade read full thirty or more 
Of your excellent papers, but never could find 
Au one of "em. anſwer d , which I wow 15 unkmgs. 
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goo be BRITISH APOLLO. | 
If you'll give a good reaſon for this your neglect, * 
J ſhall ever your god ſhips adore and reſpe#; | 
Nay, yet I'll do more: For I ſolemnly ſwear; 1 
By the ſhrine of great Phoebus ( whoſe heirs you appear 
To be) That I'll willingly pay my half crown 
Per quarter, for papers of fo much renown ? 
A. Of ſeeming neglect when any accuſe us, 
They ought (or we think it is but to amuſe us; 
To ſend at the fame time their queſtions again, 
Or elſe muſt expect that their ſending's in vain, 
For they might have miſcarry'd, for the publick unfit; 
Be anſwer'd before, or defective in wit: 
17 ſuppoſe none of theſe, that they're fit for an an- 
ſwer, | | 
No wonder if thirty before we advance, Sir, 
Since rarely one comes, but an hundred before, 
Are plac d on our files, which ſolution implore. 
Q. I am ſadly diſturb'd, 
And by my wife curb'd, | 
: Which makes me juſt out of my wits, 
J took pen and mk, 
Endeav'ring to think, 
Being now in my frenſical fits: 
8 To write to you Apollo 
Whoſe judgment I'll follow, 
Which if to me you'll pleaſe for to grant 
Thro' England and France, | 
Ing and Tl dance, 
And encomiums ev'ry where chant. 
A cup of good ale, 
Neither new nor too ſtale 
My wife loves, and is like a good fellow. 
"> She's as chaſte as a dove, 
Sbe ſwears by above, 
But ſhe loves to drink, rant and to bellow, 
. IWaen fuddid ſhell come 
From the de'el to my home, 
She ſits down and doth preſently ſcold, Sirs, 
Tf I ſqueeze à word in, 
Tho' as ſmall as a pin, 


We houſe is 100 little to hold her. Tis 


The BRITISH APOLLO; 
= knives with, the. handles, 
Ty 1 
oft ad, Sir, preſent 5, 
"Zhen Then ſhe laughs and ſits £m 
When ſhe's crack'd my ſoft crown, 
And 7 my love bak a when jos fing. 
20, 
And 222 how coud ſt de fo 
To thy husband, my deareft dear wife 7 
Then ſhe flings, ſeolds again, 
And inflits me more pan 
That I'm truly quite weary of my life. 
Now fain wou'd I know, 
That is what I ſhall do, 
For pp live _y I AR ne, Sir? 
| ou w me the 
To ci that d = 
Reward you I will to be ſure, Sir. 
A. Alas ! thou poor wretch, 
It were better to ſtretch, 
Than endure ſuch a terrible life: | 
Nor can we procure | ö 
A remedy ſure, | 
Againft ſuch a | drel of a wife. 
Yet ſomething we'll tell, 
We hope may do well, 
When fill'd up with ale ſhe's grown mellow, 
Strait put her to bed, 
Then thruſt in inſtead 
Your ſelf a large hog for her Paws 
Perhaps the ſurprize, 
When ſhe opens her eyes, 
May make her the foul vice decline; 
Beſides the diſgrace, | 
Which will fly, in her face 
Whenever ſhe looks on a ſwine. 


Q. Since every day ſuch nonſenſe you rehea re, 
And anſwer uit fools in doggrel verſe, 


Tell me, ye bards, ( for 'tis an open ſhame ) 


Why you preſume to uſe Apollo's name, 


Vila 


you Je BRITISH Apor uo 
File fons of Fleckno, (for had Fleckno ſeen, - 
wur papers, ſure his heirs you all had been.) 
© ! ſay, why you abuſe the Delphick God, way 
And publiſh in his name your works abroad 
A. Eternal dulneſs only to repeat, 
The nauſeous reliques of a former treat ; 
To rail in groſs; but not one notion name, 
To which the block head can ob jection frame; 
No wonder you were never En before, 
*Bove notice of ſuch ſuarling curs we ſoar. 
Q. Apollo, thowre ſure the moſt lucky at writing, 
As ever was bleſt with the art of mditing : 227 
Thou plea ſeſt all probie, ray each oppoſite, 
In thee (tho they base ane another) delight. 
Nay, the grave, the religious, moreſe,. nay, the ſow'r,.. 
| Whore above all mankind do ackrowledge thy pow'r, 
And at the ſame time both the airy and young, 
Are charm'd by your numbers, and pleas'd with your 
ong. | | 
11 NY the diſſenter, and even the quater, 


Do own thee an honeſt and j#uft undertaker ; 


Nay, thou pleaſeſt what never was heard of in ſtory, 

The rigideſi whig, and the ſurlieſt tory : 

J hear but four ſorts which object to thy rules. 

They're the rakes and the atheifls, the knaves and the 
fools ; 

Becauſe often laſht, and nothing but ſhame 

Expos d to the world, can the ſcoundrels reclaim ; 

O ! ſay by what myſteries thus you engage, 

* wiſeſt, moſt leari'd, and beſt of the age, 

, In\which your fine notions ſo brightly do ſhine, 

They prove thy great skill and confeſs thee divine; 

A. The rule for a principle firſt we laid down, 
Was to ſeek to improve and not anger the town ;. 
All factions we ſhun, and all parties diſown, 

To provity making our refuge alone; 

As knowing mvedives will never reclaim, 
The authors of ſuch always loſing their aim. 
And malice, tho' witty will never engage, 
Much Jeſs ever tend to improving the age. 


19 4 5 Thoſe 
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tent, the definition will no ways bear. 
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Thoſe ſcurrilous blockheads, who thigk they p * oke, 


When meeting a juſt and ſatyrical ſtroke, 
Miſtake us, alas! we deſpiſe the abuſe. 
Nor can own an anger ſo poorly to oſs. 
Q. Pray favour me with the true definition of a mi- 
yacle ? I „„ LS 
A. Some define a miracle by the abſolute difficulty 


of the thing perform'd: But ſince all things are not 


only poſſible with God, but caſy to a power. omnipo- 


* 


Others define it by a performance, that exceeds the 
power of any created being: but ſince we are unac- 
quainted with the natural powers and faculties of in- 
viſible agents, this definition alſo may be objected to. 

And therefore we think it the moſt unexception- 
able definition of a miracle, that it is an effect ſuper- 
ſeding the known ſtated laws of nature. . 

Q. 7 am by trade à butcher, and do kill a pretty. 
many ſheep in the year. Now there is a flap upon the 
breaſt, belong ing to the gin when fleed from the ſheep, 


which I always cut off (tho no ways cuſtomary for other 


butchers ſo to do) whereof the wool brings me in about 


o ſhillings or 3 pounds a year. The fel mongers who buy. 


the ins, did they examme every individual kin, as they 
do not, wou d either expect that flap, or make an allow-- 
ance for it. Upon this account there be ſome perſons, who- 
charge me with the crime of cheating the felmongers, who, 
ſince they never make an exact ſerutiny into the skins they. 
buy, which won d take up too much of their time, and 
then mixing them with other skins, never know that this 
flap is taken away, till they come to dreſs them, and then 
can never know whoſe skins they were which want this 
flap. But ſince they have the liberty of examming the 
skins before they buy them, and have what they bargain'd: 


for, I can't think my ſelf chargeable with the crime of © 


cheating the felmongers. | | 
A. It is an argument, how little. you can vindt- 
cate your unchriſtian practice, ſince you take ſhelter: | 
in ſo inſignificant a pl-a as that of a careleſſaeſs, in- 
almuch as the ſelmongers uſe not the liberty they. 
2 | 5 ene 
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004 The Br1rtisn ApoLLo; 
«enjoy, of examining your skins. We therefore beg 
kave to confront ſo. frivolous a pretext with the 
E _ ſubſequent particular. 15 
T 1. Juſtice is ſo nice a point, ſo tender a concern: 
3 ment, ſo jealous of its ſacred privileges, that no cauſe, 
how great ſoever, and therefore to be ſure not fo 
ſlender a cauſe as that of careleſſneſs, can juſtify any 
the leaſt encroachment upon its inviolable rules, Irre- 
verſible that noted ſentence, Fiat juſtitia, ruat mun- 
dus; we muſt rather ſuffer the fabric of the Univerſe to 
be diſſolv d, than any ways infringe the prerogative of 
tſtice. | 5 
: * You ſay, that you therefore defraud your chap- 
men, becauſe thro” their neglect they deſerve the uſage. 
But, who made you an avenger of demerit? Whence 
do you derive authority to encroach upon his prero- 
gative, who has plainly told you, that wengeance is 
3. But what, tho' vengeance were your's and you 7 
were commiſſion'd to repay it? yet, what pretence 
can you have to puniſh that neglect, which you your ſelf 4 
excuſe ? For you fay, that the examination of the 
skins would take up too large a portion of their time. 
And therefore you are not only unjuſt, but unchari- 
table too, in that you take advantage of other men's L 0 
neceſſities, and make them therefore ſufferers, becauſe 1 
unable: to- prevent it. 0 
4. But tho' their neglect were not at all excuſea- f 
ble, you might yet ſuppoſe, that they were therefore 0 
negligent, becauſe they took you for an honeſt man, 
and repos d a confidence in your dealings with them. / 
And therefore on this ſuppoſal you would be charge- 


able with a complicated guilt, chargeable, not on- 0 
ly with injuſtice, but alſo with that mean, that un- c 
generous, that ungrateful miſdemeandour, a breach of i 
5. Since the felmongers, when they find, that they y 
have been fraudulently impos'd upon, cannot poſſibly. 6 


be ſenſible, who it is that has impos'd upon them, 
you: cauſe the reputation of your fellow butchers 8 | 
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The BRITISH APoLLO. gop 
be call'd in queſtion ; you! ſully the good name of 
your innocent neighbours, and make upright dealers 
to be ſufferers for your guilty practice. EE 
6. The argument of careleſſneſs, if at all allow'd 
of, will reach farther than you your ſelf would have 
it, For it will equally permit your own ſervants to 
trifle, to defraud you, at what time ſoever you are 
careleſs of your effects. 

Unhappy Man! yea, doubly unhappy Man! firſt 
in the commiſſion of ſo inexcuſable a crime, and then 
in the allegation of ſo unpromiſing a plea, as is a diſ- 
tinct enormity, an additional tranſgreſſion. Let there- 
fore theſe words of Solomon be always in your view ? 
a juſt weight and balance are the Lords. Let thoſe + 
golden words, which are metaphorically applicable to 
every other method of diſpoſing of our goods ; let 
them be your daily, your conſtant motto; ſo ſhall 
your righteouſneſs be as clear as the light. and your juſi 
dealing as the noon- day. | 

Q Pray reſolus me, if there are, or ever were, ſuch 
creatures as pigmies ; 

4A Some skeletons, which a little reſemble a man's, 
of ſmall monkeys, have been ſhewn for ſuch, which 
perhaps gave occafion for this opinion. Many ſmall 
dwarfs there be alſo in the Turkiſh Seraglio, and for- 
merly in the courts of England: but that there is, 
or ever was ſuch a diſtin& nation of people, is as 
falſe as Pliny's people, who had no Moxths, but liv'd 
only by the ſmell of flowers and fruits. | 
Q. there any ſuch thing as the Philoſopher's fone, 
if there be, what is it? ol EN 

A. To anſwer your laſt queſtion firſt, it is a mere 
chimerical notion: never any, who pretended to it, 
offer'd a reaſon for it, and what has no foundation 
in Reaſon or Nature, is not worth a controverſy, 

Q. I have ſeen a bladder blown but about half full, 
= 8 laid before a large fire, it hath ſwell'd till it 


4 The air is rarified by the heat of the fire, ſo 
| there not doing that compreſſure of the ambient air 
1980 a 
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to reſtrain the effort of the included, the effect you 
mention, follows. | 4 
Q. What is the reaſon that marble ſweats (as they vul- 
garly term it) before rainy weather ? ” | 
A. It is the nature of air, to penetrate and fill up 
vacuities ; all bodies being porous, are by conſequence, 
receptive thereof, And as it is the nature of air to 
penetrate, ſo it is alſo to circulate, as water does, 
but faſter, being of finer ſubſtance. Now in rainy 
weather, the air being more thick than at other times, 
with vapours and exhalations, it cannot penetrate the 
marble, before it puts off its more groſs particles, 
which it leaves upon the marble, and is that they call 
ſweating. 5 1 
. What is à cancer, and whence is it bred, and 
why ſo call d? 5 . 
A. A cancer is a hard tumour, (of a blue or black- 
iſn colour, full of ſharp pain) beſer with many veins, 
(big with a black humour) reſembling a crab's-claw, 
from whence it borrows its denomination, and ta- 
keth its original from blood, infected with a malignant 
diſpoſition, and venenate nature. This humour con- 
creteth it ſelf in the beginning not exceeding the big- 
nels of a pea, and afterwards groweth greater in bulk; 
eſpecially, if it be enrag'd with ſharp medicines, where- 
by it encreaſeth in acute hot pains, ſomewhat like 
the pricking of needles, derived from ſharp vitriolick 
particles, and the poiſonous quality of the blood, 
grievouſly torturing the nervous and membranous 
parts, the ſubject of pain in this diſeaſe, There are 
Noo kinds of cancers, the one not ulcerated, the o- 
ther ulcerated. The firſt proceedeth from a more 
gentle and leſs malignant maſs of Blood, eaſily con- 
; 27-44 it ſelf within the empty ſpaces of the fleſhy 
parts, without much pain. The laſt is deriv'd from 
a moſt hot maſs of blood, (full of fierce, faline, and 
1 particles) which being ſettled in the em- 
pty ſpaces of the veſſels, parteth them from each o- 
ther, and raiſeth a tumour, ariſing from theſe ſharp 
EIS unours. comoding the ethy ; parts and 
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skin, whence guſheth out a thin ſharp gleet, very of- 
fenſive to the adjacent parts. 3 

Qi. A perfon, when clips money went, took half a crown; 
that wanted three ſhillmgs and ſix pence of weight, How 
can half a crown make three ſhillings and ſix pence of 
weight ? | | 5 5 
7 That is nothing ſtrange, for we have ſeen an 
half crown ſo much clipt, as to want a crown of 
weight. Several half crowns, before the clipt mo- 
ney was call'd in, weigh'd but nine pence apiece. 
If three of ſuch would not be the ſtandard weight 
of one, by conſequence one of them wanted a crown 
(in ſuch money) of Weight: EE 
Q. Ne was the beſt author, that ever treated of 
painting ? * P 
A. Signior Paulinus, an Italian, writ the beſt treatiſe 
on that art, which hath come to our knowledge, but 
"tis a very ſcarce book. In Engliſh, a Gentleman of 
our Society writ one ſome years ſince. All we ſhall: 
| ay of it, is, that had he ſeen one before in Engliſh, which. 
diſcover'd that the author ſo well underſtood the art, 
he had not writ his | x 
Q. Say, Britiſh Bards, with parts ſurprixing bleſt, 
WWhofe ſterling wit is more refulgent far, 
Than glorious Titan's dax ling beams appear, 
And of all nature's bounteous gifts poſſeſt : 
If ſilver ſwans preſaging death is nigh, 
With tunes melodious, op a gliding Stream, 
Their parting life from death ſtrive to redeem, 
Or ſing in mournful notes their ele. | 
Ai. The ſilver ſwans, no more than other fowhk, 
With tuneful notes preſage impending death, 
The notion of their dying, tuneful breath, 
Was meant an emblem of a pious ſou. 
| Such, whoſe fair life, white as their ſnowy down, 
Not ſtain'd with tbe  opprobrious marks of vice, 


* | Arriving at the gates of paradiſe. 
Their end with joyful re/qnazion crown. ; 
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go8 The BRITISsu ArOL Lo. 
Q To me, Apollo, pi 0 | 5 
W, am, that . | 
In rhimes I muſt my caſe diſcloſe, | 
For, (ap my vitals) 1 hate proſe. 
I courted Cælia for my wife, 
Kind ſhe agreed to change her life ; 
The day was fx d, the ring was got, 
The parſon ask d to tie the knot ; 
| But, curſe on it! my courage fail'd, 
And der my love 4. d fear prevail'd; 
Yet, by next day I did recover, 
| Addreſs her like repenting lover; 
But ſhe, proud minks, with ſcorn den d, 
And vom d ſhe'd be no beggar's bride. 
So zell f I, cum mente proba, 
May wed ſome other bona roba; 
And then, good Sir, you will diiburthen, 
The loaded mind, of BEAU, | Yo 
| Jack N. Iden: 


A. Cum mente proba (tho inſana) 
We think you may e'en go to any, 
For tho' you the aggreſſor were, 
Yet having thus releas'd the fair, 
And ſhe again hav'ng you diſcharg'd, 
And. from his cage, the owl enlarg'd, 
Both are free from Marriage thence, 
As you, your ſelf, are free from ſenſe. 

Q. Say, Britiſh Bards, when Foreign Realms ſhall hear. 
The wonder which began the infant year ; 5 
That England's bands in twice two hours was known, 

Full Double in its bulk of riches grown, | 
How will they entertain the ſtrange report; 
And how much Great Britannia's friendſhip caurt? 

A. When foreign Realms firſt hear the wondrous 

news, | 
They'll ſwear tis forg'd, their judgments to abuſes 
But this wants Confirmation, *twill be taught, 
And Confirmation, which will acer be brought, 
That great Britannia can ſuch ſums engage, 
When. Wars have laſted almoſt half an age: 3 
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Then to exert ſuch ſtrange, ſurprizing pow'rs, 
Millions to raiſe, in twice as many hours ! 

But when it comes confirm d, how will the found, 
Th* amazed world with ambrages confound ! = 
How will Britannia rear her awful head. 
And ſtrike her enemies with fear and dread! 

What cannot then, (the whole report will run) 
What cannot be, by great Britannia done ? 

But when it reaches to the bead of France, 
"Twill throw the frighrned Monarch in à trance, 
To think that he hath try'd ſo long in vain, 
And with the utmoſt efforts of his brain, 
The title of a trifling bank to gain Tt 
Whilſt all his ſtatſemen did the. ſcheme prepare, 
Which gave a little crack, and vaniſh'd into air. 
The monarch charg'd it to his ſabjects crime, 5 
And gravely cry d, THIS IS A WORK OF TIME. 
But, when he hears, this wondrous ſpeech took more 
Of time, with his great thoughts thereon before, 
Than great Britannia took to raiſe the whole, 
How wilt affect his Mantenonian foul? | 

Hail mighty ANNE, to whoſe great Auſpices 


More bleſſings, as unparallel d as theſe, 


We owe : Hail SENATE, wiſe, auguſt, ſerene, 
For aiding, to your glory, ſuch a Queen. 


| I think my ſelf 
bound to make you | Amende Honorable for my 
rudeneſs, which I leave you to make as publick as you 
pleaſe. eee 

Ardon, bright Bard, ſince ſhe with bluſhes ſues, 
The tim'rous ſallies of a darmg muſe, 

Who only aim'd, by her preſumptuous flight, { 


To add new beams unto your dazzling light, 
For virtue, when ofpreſs'd, appears more bright: 
None e'er cou'd hope, by ſuch enervate. rhymes, 


To make you leſs admired by the times; 


Since every SUN, freſh ſcenes of wonder brings» 
And all are calm'd, when Heat'nly Phœbus ſings, 


— 2 | 1 | Each 
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Each tortar'd ſoul doth now with tranſport ſee, 
His doubts expell'd, each text explain'd by the „ . 


Emits to all its ſacred energy. N 5 | 
Whilſt narar?s ſecrets you with eaſe explore. 
Find out new mines, and purge the ancient ore; 
Such thought, Oh Heaven! in ſuch expreſſive terms, ) 
Shines through the whole, that every ſenſe alarms, 5 
To pay the homage due to your amazing charms, ) 
But, who can paint the ſoft, endearing arts, 
You teach the fair to captivate our hearts? _ 
Whilſt each fond youth, your lays do fo inſpire, Y' 
That all are ſtrangers to a looſe deſire, | 
And only burn with a ſeraphick fire. 
None e'er preſumes to tread a path unknown, 
But asks your leave before he ventures on. 
Who can expreſs, when you vouchſafe to ſport, 
In ruſtick verſe, among the vulgar ſort, 
The poignant wit, that breaks through every line, 


Unveils the radiant God, and forces him to ſhine ? | 


Then, Heavenly Bari | 
Since conſcious of your worth, no mortal dare, 
Attempt to rival your exalted ſphere, 
Forgive my muſe, and once more tune your Hire, 
Lure down your ſofteſt notes, your awful ire, 
Left overwhelm'd-with grief, my trembling muſe 
eng V 

Q. What is the ſgnification of water in baptiſm ? 
A. As water is of a_ cleanſing nature, ſo that in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace, of which water in baptiſm 
is an-outward ſign, cleanſeth us from all ſin. _ 

Q. Why is the ſoul called ſhe? 

4. Becauſe the ſoul metaphorically conceives, and 
| thence bears analogy to the female kind. Whence 


our thoughts are ſtil'd the iſſues of the brain; and 


the writings of learned men, ſometimes call'd their 
children. Or this diſtinction may have reſpect to the 
nature of the ſoul, in that it is originally pure, like 4 
modeſt and untainted virgin; but by her compliance 
with the Juſts of the fleſh, with the vanities of the 
world, ſhe proſtitutes her virgin honour to wm 
1 unla w/ fü 
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unlaw ful ſuitor that addreſſes her, and thence unfor- 
tunately becoms a common harlo tr. 


Herber fouls are all equal in reſpect of thoſe powers 


and act; 44h they att in their ſeveral bodies; or elſe are 
ſome of them of more noble and exalted qualities than others: 


If we allow the former, every day's experience ſeems to 
argue againſt, by that vaſt diſproportion that is clearly diſ. 
cover d betwixt the judgment, nnderſtanding, &c. of ſome 
men, and others, If the latter be allowed, conſidering the 


circumſtances of ſome men, what ungovernable bodies weak 


inferior ſouls are joyn'd to, it ſeems to reflect on the good- 
neſs of God | 8 0 1 

A. 1. The objection, if at all allow'd of, is equal - 
ly forcible, which ſoever of the two poſitions be ad- 
mitted, For it equally reflects on the goodneſs of 
God to create a ſoul of vaſt capacities, and then unite 
it to an ungovernable body, the organs of which he 
bas ſo diſpos'd, as to cauſe theſe vaſt capacities to lie 
dor mant, and unexerted, as to joyn a ſoul ,of origi- 
nally mean capacities to ſuch an ungovernable body. 
But, „ ly, . 3 

2. The objection is of no avail in either of the 
two poſitions. For he, who has ſmall capacities, 
with an ungovernable body, is probably, at preſent, 
in a better ſtate of that of nonexiſtence; but, un- 
doubtedly, if we add another life to he life that now 
is; whence it follows, that God has been good and 
gracious to the very man we ſpeak of, And what, 
though we ſhould allow, that God has not been 
equally good and gracious to him as to other highly 
favour'd perſons, (tho' even this may be call'd in 
queſtion too upon other conſiderations? ) What tho 
we ſhould allow of an unequal diſtribution of his 
goodneſs, is it not enough that God is good to all 
though not equally good to all? To allude to tbe 
Apoſtle, may not God be allow'd to ſay, I will be 
more abundantly gracious, to whom ] will be more 
abundantly gracious ? Shall our eye be evil becauſe God 
is good? We may as well complain, that we are not 
all unbodied ſpirits, all of us Cherubims and Sera- 
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912 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
phims; we may as well complain, that we are made 
# little lower than the Angels. | 
QA certam Lady was fo much addicted to veney, 
#hat the repeated embraces of her lovers gave her no ſa« 
Flofadtion, She conſulted eminent phyſicians in order to 
correct it; was often let blood, aud took all the cooling 
things that could be thought of, to endeavour to ſubdue that 
inſatiable appetite, but all in vain. It was her requeſt 
to her parents, ſome time before hor death, that ſhe might 
be open d, and the phyſicians, in the diſſe&ion of the ma- 
trix, found ſeveral curl d hairs, which they judg d to be 
the cauſe of her conſtant deſires that way. Whether that 
unfortunate Lady was guilty of ſim, in thoſe repeated acts 
of wenery ? 7 — 
A. Suppoſing all this to be true in matter of fact, 
it appears only that this Lady, from the almoſt con- 
tinual irritation cauſed by thoſe curled hairs, had 

an extraordinary ſtrong propenſion to venery, but the 
queſtion is, whether that propenſion was ſuch as ſhe | 
could by no means reſiſt ? If ſo, ſhe was not guilty 
of fin, ſince no action, but what is in ſome manner 
voluntary, can be finful. But we can hardly be 
brought to think that God would ever put any man 
under ſuch circumſtances, as make it unavoidably ne- 
ceſſary for him to commit an act in itſelf unlawful, 
and abſolutely prohibited by him. We are rather 
apt to believe, that if that Lady had "uſed her ut- 
moſt endeavours, and had not only had recourſe to 
the phyſicians of the body, but alſo to that great 
Phyſician of our ſouls, ſhe might have been able to 
ſubdue that inſatiable defire, which having not 
done, if it was in her power to do it, ſhe cannot at 
the bar of ſtrict juſtice be acquitted, the' ſhe may 
ſooner find grace, or be beaten with fewer ſtripes, 

than any who never had ſo very ſtrong temptation. 
Q. In how many years doth the church of Rome keep 

'# year of Jubilee? Whether it is not held once in fifty 
years ? 1 
A. The regular, and therefore more ſolemn jubilee 
is once in an hundred years. But in this, modern 
| Rome 
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Poſe it is, admit 


century. But from the ſolemnity. under Augaſtvt, 


2 6 
to that under Claudius there were but 64 Jeare in- 
— From that under Claudius to that under Do< 


ian but 41. From. thence to that under Au 


. rom ;theace to the next: under Sem 
77. And from thence.to; that under Philip, (which 


.was the eth and. laſt time thoſe games were celebra- 


a at. Roms ) 44+ But preſent. Rome is ſtill more fre- 5 5 | 1 I 
uent. in the celebration of her Jubilee, namely, at py A 


expiration: of every/ five, and twenty years. 


„ the fon 7 operly ſpeaking, be ſaid o fre om. 0 


9 ps” Pain is a precption or.contriouſueſs, of fames th 
thing ungrateful and diſagreeable... But peree 2 55 
ſtance, and conſequent)y.to; the body... 425 


or conſciouſneſs is incompatible to a;-mater; 


Q. The Robin-Red:Rreaft being as Malitionec@, bird as 


any, for they not auly Jefiroy one another, 222 


birds, why do many. account it a crime. to, hart it # \. 
A. It is a pretty familiar bird; delights us; 

its ſweet notes, therefore is in_. gratitud cheriſk'd by 

us. What malice foever;. is in its nature towards 9 

ther birds, is nathing 

L it but follows 


dictates of its ain nature. 


Q Whether, 8:fquus: bo. 211 of: MOLD ſup? 


6005 it is not, is to ſuppoſe a life without: Era 0 fuß- 
725 following objeftions, © That it can 
nor expire, hecauſo there is n VAIN, e Amin in 
which the fœtus is contained being full F water. Tie - 
pon inſpiration, it ; maſt at the ſame time. draw in es 
water, if not to the Srangling, you #0 the et ditrimꝶm 
of the varus: Ries BT THI TEC [87 . 4432 . 8 WT 


A. We anſwer in the negative, 9 n Tha the | 


fetus. is not capable of reſpiration ;, and aas to the 


difficulty you take that opinion to be liable to, we 
find none in the ſuppoſition of a life withont breath; _ 
for ſince the 'animal's life does merely conſiſt in the * 


motion of his blood, mw. gen] Juices re fs 7 
8 + it, £08 „ 


Vor. III. 
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Rowe has, imitated ber ancigat; mother, For, the grand 
ſecular games were regularly celebrated but one ia 4 


to us. u nor; a fault in its Me | 
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ity as long as that motion can be performed without 
breuthing or -reſpiration, it evidently follows, that 
Jife may alfo bet without it. But we ſuppoſe, you 
very well know, that in a fœtus the blood not paſ- 
:Nng'from the rigbt ventricle of-, the heart into the 
 teft; thre' the lungs, (as it does in « born child) but 
Circulating immediately by ſome other peculiar -paſ- 
ages, reſpiration, which ſerves ehiefly to dilate the 
Jungs, is not neceſſary to maintain that motion, or 
eirculation of the blood, and conſe quently life it ſelf. 
F ber 'moſt gracieuſe' » 24 Ne, Ane ſhud 
„ de peece vid e tirante' de la Fronce, wedar you 
inte dat dere wood | en refigges ine de France, | 
dike I define to do, or more flay herd? | 
A. Wen dere be de — f vid France, de beſt Re- 
prefer dere reſiſhione vid pood mutton and 
„and de ledder ſhoo, to- dere ann vid 
de 57 — 000 onion, — de vooden ſhoo, ' 
tell me, A as ſoon at Ve rm, 
Th "pate rele poſe, that a Sar ana IS 
And which way he reach'd to that lofty Henares, ; 
PPhithes riding, er ſwimming, or by bete, 
Or whether your queriſt may not be afraid. 
"That madam your fifter's no longer \a mad? 
:Refolve me, great Sir, for as I > fone, Any 
Sib looks 4 little darkiſh ſince the man has * in hy; 
\ A. That no man's in e ee would be argu'd 
| moſt vainly, 
Since terreſtrial foetators can {ee view o plainty: | 
And how he got there nothing tends to the matter, 
Whether coaches he took, or went thither by water. 
But that Luwa's a maiden we never pretended, 
Since that ſtar-gazing ſot to her manſions Aeended: 
And that iſſue they had, is undoubredly true, 
Since her laanatici brood's manifeſted in you. 
02 That was the u of the Mace aur Covieet 
| bapiſm tes 
- © The three firſt Evangeliſts acquaint us, that it 
was in the river Fordan, But St. John is more par- 
ticular, and gives us two additional marks of diſttnc- 
+ -*- TOO. 
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tion. ift. That the. place of our Saviour's baptiſm 


was beyond Ferdan,-that is, on the other fide af Ju- 
dan from Fudea. 2dly, That it was in Berhabnura ; 
which place was fituated in the Seyzhopolitan country, 
where the Fews were Fo- inhabitants with the Syro- 
phœnicians. The word Bethabara, originally implies 
the place where the I/raelices paſs d the river For- 
dan into the land of Promiſe. And therefore what 
place more particularly proper, more proper than 
Berhabara, typically to repreſent, that as Joſhua, that 
heroick General, led the Jſraelites from thence into 
the land of Canaan, fo Feſus, (which name imports 
the ſame with Joſhua) Feſus, that Captain of our ſal- 
vation, Was there baptiz d, in order to preach that 
Word, which ſhould direct his proſelytes to the hea- 
venly Canaan, to the nem Feruſalent 2. 17 37 26 206 

Q. My parents dying, I was early committed to the care 
of my guardians and relations, who gave me: a very in- 
genuous edutatim. When I was judged capable thereofs 
I was admitted into the univerſuy. I haue quitted that 


kind of life, to follow what my inclination moſt led me to, 
viz, to ſerve my Queen aud county. I am nom going 
abroad, and the tbafeſt thing that -dvtains we in, n 


father's will I find theſe Words, As for my ſon, I're- 


_ commend him particularly to the ſervice of God, in 


the miniſtry of the Church, and therefore do lay a 
fatherly charge upon bim, to fit and prepare himſelf 
for it, if no impediment of nature render him unca- 


pable thereof, Now, do I diſobey a deceaſed parent's cm- 


mands, (which I reckon as great 4 breach of the fifth 


| Commandment as if living) tho' I take not orders?” Fur 


I aſſure you I have often ſeriouſly confidered-on the duty 
en jeyn d, but cannot perſuade my ſelf to undertake ſo 
great a charge as is incumbent on a miniſter, and there- 


fore in conſcience ſhould not attempt it, whith I h will 


bring me under my father's laſt words, viz. If no im- 
pediment of nature, e. and what greater can there 


A. It is ſufficient, that our heavenly Father bas 
ſecured the authority of r parents, not only —_ 
. | r2 the 


3 
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the guarantee of a; poſitive injundtion, but with the 
allurement of a promiſe too, the promiſe annex d to 
the fifth Commandment. But that a father ſhould 
extend his commands to ſuch a diſtant period after his 
diſſolution, and retain a parental authority, when re- 
turn d to his primogenial duſt, this ſeems to be more 
than is enjoyn d by either natural or revealed religi- 
on. Not but that it is very commendable, and praiſe | 
worthy to pay obedience to the dying words of an 
expiring parent; and in many particulars to decline 

it, is misbeceming the relation of a ſon. Nay, if a 

father leaves a child an eftate of his own acquiring, 
on condition that be obey his will, there a non- 

compliance can be juſtified by nothing leſs than a vo- 
luntary ſurrender of that conditional eſtate. 
But as it is a cuſtom, not more common than 
imprudent, to diſpoſe of children in ways of living 
not at all agreeable to their genius and inclinations, 

o compulſion is in nothing more imprudent, in no- 
thing more abſurd, than witk regard to the ſacred 
employment of the gown. And therefore the Har- 

veſt muſt be exceeding great, and the labourers as 
exceeding few, where that command in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe can be applied to the caſe before us; compel them 
#0 come in. Nay, indeed, we can no ways conceive, 
By bow a perſon compell'd to holy orders, can conſcien- 
34 tiouſly make anſwer to fome particulars in the or- 
5 dination- office. | = 
But, after all, we beg leave to propoſe a queſtion 
oer two, which, we preſume, will not be thought 
SJ impertinent. Why would you decline the gown ? 
I Is your genius unſuitable to the function? If ſo, 
we have nothing more to ſay. Have you neplected 


39 the opportunities you enjoy'd, to qualifie, to prepare S | 
33 pour ſelf ? You may redeem your time by your fu- 

19 ture induſtry; it may not be, perhaps, too late. 

Do you find an averſeneſs in your will to that di- 


vine employment ? It would be noble, it would be 
generous, it would be ſomething more than filial, 
i out of regard to that earneſtneſs of deſire fo ow 
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bly apparent in your departing father, you would 
ſtrive at leaſt to conquer that averſeneſs, to work u 
your indifferent, your reluctant thoughts, to work 
them up to an inclination, to a deſire, to a chearful 
defire of being admitted a fellow- worker in the Lord's 
vineyard, of becoming an embaſſador of Chriſt. 


But if after a diligent application you ſhall be ſen- 


ſible of ſome deficiency (tho? a too diffident opinion 
of your ſelf muſt not pervert your judgment in tlie 
matter) ſenfible we fay of ſome deficiency, which 
' Tenders you unable to' diſcharge the office, you will 
be ſo far from being any ways oblig'd to a.compli- 
ance with your father, that by ſo unwarrantable a 
compliance, you will at once act repugnant to the 
dictates of your conſcience, which is abſolutely and 
irreſtrictively a ſin, and therefore not to be ſuperſeded 
by the injunctions of a parent, and alſo be no better 
than a preſumptuous intruder, than a bold invader. . 


Q. A friend of mine had the misfortune to break his 


leg, which by the unskilfulneſs of the ſurgeon, or ſome 0- 
ther cauſe, was fore d to have it cut off juſt, below. i he 


knee. He had upan the leaſt toe of that foot à corn, which 


gave him a great deal of pain, eſpecially. Again bad 
weather, He is now as ſenſible of pain as ever, and finds 
eaſe by rubbing or knocking againſt the bottom of the wooden 
leg with his cane. What ſhould be the reaſon he is ſo ſen» 
ſible of the pain, when the cauſe is taken away ? | 


7 A — 
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A. Tho this caſe may appear very ſtrange to many. 


et there is nothing more common among thoſe who 


have had the ſame misfortune to have any limb cut 
off. However, the reaſon of that odd Phenomenon is 


not obvious to every one's underſtanding, fince to 


give any reaſonable account of it, it muſt firſt be ac- 
knowledged, that we are miſtaken when we judge 


Pain or pleaſure to be in the body, and that they are 


a modification of the ſoul occafioned by ſome motion 
made in any of the nervous parts of our body, and 
_ communicated te the brain, without which commu- 


nication we cannot be ſenſible of any pain or pleaſure, : 


as appears in dead palſies; but on the contrary, if 
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„ —- the filaments of the brain, which are as it were the 
1 Tocots of all the nerves come to be ſhaken, as they 
14 were when that motion was communicated from the 
FT limb, it will occaſion the fame ſenſation of pleaſure 
| or pain in our ſoul, as if the motion was really begun 
in that limb, and that only by vertue of God's wiſe 
of inſtitution, when he firſt made and eftabliſh'd that 
wonderful union of body and ſou, 
3 Q. In the wood of Bologne, in the neighbourhood of 
1 that city, ſeveral trees of the largeſt growth were ſplit by 
| - the exireme ſharpneſs of the coll: I deſire you to aſſign 
7 the reaſon, why the extreme frigidity of the air ſhould 
canſe the ſolid trunks of the largeſt trees to ſplit aſunder ? 
A. The extreme coldneſs of the air ſeems to be 
owing to ſome very ſharp and piercing nitrous falts 
diſperſed in it, which infinuating themſelves in great 
uantities into the wood of ſome trees, like ſo many 
mall wedges, may be able to ſplit the biggeſt of 'em, 
and eſpecially thoſe whoſe pores are ſo configurated 
as to admit them, but not to give them a free and 
rr | 
QQ. How came the women to take the upper-hand of | 
the men in England, above all other countries, and whe- 
ther the chronicle, or any other hiftory gives the reaſons for it? | 
A. There. is no. chronicle, but will inform you of 
the mighty valour of Queen Boadicea, and the ſervice | 
done againſt the Danes. by female courage, one of 
which occaſions gaye that {ex the honour you take 
notice of, Tho? tis no wonder that our Engliſh Ladies 
are reſpected more than thoſe of other countries, fince 
ſuperior worth may juſtly claim ſuperior dignity. _ 


. Aronomers affirm, that the Sun takes a diurnal 
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courſe, and pretend to know how many miles in it, it 

feteheth, which, F it be true, pray inform me how the fol- 

lowing happens? k; ꝛ 

Supoſe, 1 ſet out of London for a part of England, 

Hing direct contrary, to the Sun's courſe, (as they aim) 
I have the, Sun to my imagination juſt over my head at 


| Frſt Jerring out, and if J ride two or three, hours, 1 ſhall 
Nercefve the Sun juſt impenging over me. f 
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A. In anſwer to your queſtion, we would obſerve; 
1. That ſince we are fituated ſeveral degrees of la- 


titude from the neareſt vicinity of the Sun, namely, 


from the northern tropick of Cancer; we therefore 
beg leave to tell you, that in no part of England, at 
no time of the year, no, not on St, Barnabas day, 
and in the moſt ſouthern part of Cornwal, FE can 
perceive the Sun to be juſt over your head. 

2. That in ſo great a ſpace as the e attend 
degrees of latitude, conſidering withal the vaſt diſtance 
of the Sun to that part of the earth, to which he is 
at any time perpendicular, ſo ſmall a journey as that 
of 2 or 3 hours riding can make no ſenſible difference 
to the eye of the traveller. But, 

3. The beſt modern aſtronomers are fs far from 


allowing the diurnal courſe of the Sun, that they 


deny his annual courſe, and maintain him to be im- 


moveably fix'd ig a center, as we have more than 


once obſerv'd in former papers. But the reſult of your 
queſtion is the ſame, whether the Earth or Sun be 
the center of the world. And ſince there are ſo great 
a variety of the- very ſame Phanomena's, whichſoever 
of the two be ſuppos d to move, they who ſub- 
ſcribe to the Copernican ſyſtem, may often in accom- 
modation to the vulgarly receiv'd opinion, (and in 


ſeveral particulars they generally do fo) UAE them- 


ſelves in the Prolemaick _ To. 
. Pray render- into Engliſh verſe theſe two following L 
whic „ in Raphae| the 2 2 „ 8 
Ile hic eſt Raphael, timuit; 40 foſpite, vine: 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 
A. This he, whom nature fear'd; loth to his art 
In's life to YIELD, and at his Janas DEPART. 
. The anſwer yon gave to thoſe jocular fellow, 
Of o id Roſe's ſinging tara the bellows,” 
Was fo very ingenious it gain d you haves wel e gs 
In cottage, in palace, in country and town : 
Wherefore," I, ib A ruſtict, have dar d to mate hols, 
The meaning to ast of a ſaying that old, s 


A 
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Which often are us d when we ſit title tattle, 
O'er, a pot of good ale, at rhe ſign. of the bottle ; | 
Of this happy pair that were ask'd in the church, 
And of that forlorn maid that was left in the lurch, 
And ſuch like diſcourſe, which all the knows, 
But when we with caution a ſecret diſeloſe. & 
Fe 0s be it ſpoken, Sir, under the roſe? 
. You ſhall. meer with an anſwer as true as had 
„„ Ss - - - N 
OH burning the bellows, and ſoaging old roſe, Sir, 
And ſince thou ſet'ft up for the jocular trade, 
Be it known that we love ſuch a jolly old blade, 
Tou 140 know, Sits the Roſe was an emblem of 
i 0 
Whoſe leaves by their cloſtneſi taught ſecrets to hold, 
And *twas thence it was painted o'er tables ſo oft 
As a warning, leſt when with a frankneſs men ſcoft 
At their neighbour, their Lord, their fat prieſt, or 
their nation, 
Some amongſt em, next day, ſhou'd betray converſa- 
tion. 
Q. I have a Welch rival. goat ſplutter a nail! 
.._ My miſireſs doth make his chaps water, _ 
Tho br wodgle be grey, his lemdneſi dont fail, : 
Ad earneſily. longs to be at ber.. 
Hhoever beboldeth ber delicate ſhape, - - 
With taff, ly 's and my punch'anel- kelders, 
from us three was copy d the _ 
of Suſan attack'd by the elders, 
The damſel is verr oss, moſt prugently ſiy. 
And of ſuch a, cunning behaviour. 


Sometimes I think be, then again he thinks * 


Am gottem moſt into her favour. 
Apollo, I/ ſtick to thy ſhrine like a bur, 
Until von do ſend us ſome rules, Sir, 


| How we may diſcover which ſhe does prefer, 


Or if ſhe makes. both of us fools . 
A. To make you both nixeys, it neyer can be, 
Since nature hath made you ſuch tools, : 
Reſtor'd you your childhoods; then certainly ſhe, 

Will never of children make fools, 
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To tell, in her favour, which of you moſt We) ©: 335 
Is hard, fince by either harangu'd, - 
We've reaſon to think that ſhe did not wach e care, 
If both the lewd elders were bang d. 
<Q If a doctor thou art, 
Tour advice pray impart RB: 
To me a poor mis fall creature, 5 „ 
Ino by poxes and class, | J 
And other miſhaps, | 155 e . 
B reduc d to 4 ſcarecrow in kau. 


For my waſte s but a ſpan, © | 
" Abb# Is i it was, By 7? 


es are ſunk into my head, 
| '” ith Le bene. = 
Fingers like to bird's claws, + 
n 
A. By the image here meant, 
Vou almoſt repreſent 
A juſt inſtance of heaven's diſpleaſure; 
For your terrible phiz; | £ 
| As ſcarce humane it is | 2003 DT 
Seems to favour old Nebuchaduezzar. | 
IT bo' his vices were great . 4 
Yet his woes were compleat, | 13 
And whatever the quacks _ aſſure ye, - 
Such a diet as his 
. Tho? you think it amiſs, 
16 the means that may probably cure you. | (8 
bat is the import of thoſe. words in 1 Cor: 2 
xvi. 22. If any man love not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let 1 
him be Anathema Maranatha ? b J 
A. Anathema is a Greek word, and 8 figs: 
nifies an execration, but an 4 perſon ow 
voted or accurſed. 
DH Maranatha is Syriack, and fi gnifics the no. comes, 
that is, to the utter extirpation of ſo profligate a 
| wretch, or let him be reſerved to the dreadful com- 
ing of the Son of God, to the terrible appearance of 
the Fudge of all the earth. Since therefore Maranatha 
is of the like import. with | Azathema, the Apoſtle 
| r 1 | 
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makes uſe of both the words to repreſent, that ſo 
blaſphemous, ſo execrable a. perſon is worthy of a 


1 


Q. 1 deſire you. to give: an explanation of Gen. iv. 26. 
Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord? 

A. In the former part of the verſe. we read that 
Seth had a ſon whom be call'd Exos, Now the word 
in Hebrew ſignifies a mau. and is deriv d from a radix, 
which imports to be ſickly and weakly. And there- 
fore Seth, by conyerting that 2 into a proper 
name, and impoſing it on his ſon, ſeems at that time 
to have more particularly conſider'd the weakneſs and 
imbecillity of human race, of which every day's expe- 
rience preſented him with more pregnant and lively 
inſtances, And from the conſideration of ſuch de- 
plorable weakneſs, ſuch lamentable imbecillity, he 
might be naturally induc'd to perſuade his family to 
be more ſerious, more ſolemn than men had generall7 
been before, in the duties of piety, in the exerciſe of 


religion. And it is na uncommon mode of ſpeech, 
to couch the comparative degree under that of the 


poſitive. Ea | 
Q. Why was a new married woman among the Ro- 
mans obliged to tonch' fire. and water. ? 
A. The cuſtom ſpecified cannot with any ſtrict 
propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to belong to new married 
women, becauſe it was part of the nuptial ſolem- 


nity. Upon the bride's entrance into the bridegroom's 
houſe (after which there were ſeveral ceremonies 


performed) the keys of the. hauſe. were firſt deliver'd 
to her, (to denote that ſhe was. the miſtreſs of the 
family; tho' indeed there are too many husbands a- 
mong us Chriſtians, who uſe even their prudent. and 
diſcreet wives more like menial ſervants than mi- 
ſtreſſes of the houſe, ſo ready are they to forget that 
marriage · promiſe, with my goods I thee endow.) and 


then the bridegroom preſented her with two veſſels, 


the one of fire, and the other of water. And as theſe 
two veſſels were intended for emblematical repreſen- 
tatives, ſo one of theſe. two different ſignifications is 
1. th porno gia date is as aſſigu d 
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their reputed: inconſtancy. 
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aſſign'd: to them 3 either, a8 fire is of a purifying. 
and water of a ks ee e. ä uſe 
of them, we are ſpeaking of, may figure but that. un- 
tainted purity, that inviolable chaſtity, that becomes 
the wife of our boſom: Or thoſe two elements may 
be deſign d as a pledge of the bride and bridegroom's 
adhering to one another in their greateſt neceſſities: in 
their utmoſt needs. And therefore this pledge is cor- 


* 


reſpondent to thoſe mutual and becoming 3 in 


our matrimonial office of "keeping one another in ſick- 
neſs aud in health. And fire and. water may repreſent 
ſuch a ſtritt adherence upon a" twofold account; ei- 
ther, becauſe as they are ſuch: uſeful; ſuob neceſſury 

ts, ſo they may be metaphorically ſignificant of 
all The neceſſaries of life; or, as that common ſiy ing 
may expound it, I will go thro' fire and water to ſerve 


But as either of theſe two reaſons is aſſign d, ſo 
we cannot ſee, why both of them at once might not 
'Y 1. V6 4% 


hate been intended hy the cuſtom, 


% 


Q. The meaning of \that expreſſion, no penny, no pa- 
ter noſterr = \ Ms e 

A. No penny refers to the Peter's pence, a tributg 
with our anceſtors, before the reformation paid to the 
Pope of Rome, And as pater naſter are the two firſt 
words of the Lord's, prayer, in Latin, ſo they, are us d 
for the title of the whole, And therefore the mean» 
ing of that expreſſion is, 0 money, no prayers. 

Q. Why is the. female ſex attributed 20: a ſhip ? 

A. Becauſe a ſhip carries burdens; and therefore re- 
ſembles a pregnant woman. And this reſemblance is 
more remarkable with regard to the modern. dreſs, 
fince the fails of a ſhip are ſomewhat agreeable to a 
woman's toppings. And perhaps the author of this 
denomination -mightdeſign- it- as a fatyr upon the ſex, 
as thinking that a-wavering ſhip that is toſs'd up and 
down by every wind, was no unſuitable emblem of 
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e ee e are und, 


great devotees to love ? 
A. Becauſe” love W 


I ron ſy mpathizes with that which affect the 


of the ſoul, ind 


"IT. 'Whenco came the ſaying, that London-bridge is 
built upon wool-packs ? | 


A. An impoſt laid on wool, maintain · d the charge 
when, that prodigious pile was rais'd. 

Q. 1. Britiſh bards, crver d with glorious boys, 
The juſt reward of your meledious * 
Whoſe eloquence polite, and wit divine, 


Like Dryden, Waller . and ile mf ſublime * &* + Milton 


Improve the preſent age; will bleſs ES time: 
Permit a youth with anxious care 0 oppreſ | 
To vent the jarring paſſions of his eaſt. 
4 ns ap dare not, muſt not love declare, * 

to my friend I ſhould unjuſt appear, 5 
uo being fore d to leave 40 4 ll fiir S Yb 
Compell d me to attend, to ſooth her care, 
Aud keep her tender ſoul from plunging in deſpair. 
I om I long had leu d the charming dame, 
And that her converſe would revive 7 flame, 
Begging to be excus'd, but he rejoin | 
He knew lord, and therefore 2 be —_ 
That if I gain'd her heart, he would the nymph reſign. 


Ter would I rather juſt and faithful prove 


Unto m y frond, 7 flem invadmg love. 


But oh ? Her perfef# form | Her melting at 


And tender accents do my ſoul ſurprize. 


What ſhall 1 do, ye oracles divine, 1 5 
Direci my 22 auth, guide my unſtable mind. 
As 


So that I may our friendſhip more improve, 
And if it can be done, love with platonick love ? 
A. Moſt gen'rous youth, that would'ſt at once im- 
prove, 


_ ties of friendſhip, and the bliſs of lov, 


That long has with alternate paſſions firove, 5 


It 


$ 
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— 


If ſhe poſſeſsd appears with thoughts refin d. 


Deſpiſe external forms, inſpect the mind: | 
Let fond alarms no more your breaſt controul, 
But learn to prize her bright ſeraphick foul, - 
So ſhall you love and friendſhip too purſue,  _ 
And' ſo. ſhall both their centre fix in you. 
Q Pray, tell me, God Apollo, why 
| he. Te > 9 
- Firmly reſolves his fate to try, 
And make his paſſion known. 
Tet when he to his Chloe foes, os | 
He ſeems without deſires, r 
. Says nothing to the purpoſe, bows, ; 
And decently retires? = 
A. From diffrent cauſes this may light, 
The ſwain may in his mind, © 
Form an idea far more bright, 
On viſon much declin'd, | 
Or not up to her pow'rful charms, 
So when he makes his ſuit, 
The energy of brisk alarms 
May ſtrike the lover mute. . 
Qt Te ſons of dark Pluto, and not of Apollo, _ 
Whom none but knaves love, and none but fools follow, 
I defie you to tell me the reaſon, ( don't fail) | 
Why one dog doth ſmell at another dog's tail f 
A. For th' reaſons aforeſaid, you follow us thus, 
With queſtions your ſelf the more fit to diſcuſs ; 
For ſuch ſhallow judgments they being moſt fit, 
Since the fooliſheſt puppy the reaſon may hit, 
Q. Pray tell me, Apollo, = 
IWhy it is when I hollow, 
I hear the ſound over again ? 
If this you do anſwer, 
Vall greatly advance, Sir, 
The wit of a country ſwain ? - 
A. The noiſe moveth round, 
Till ſome matter is found, 


5 f Whence 
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Whence it may repencunſſon obtain, 
Much like to a Gall, 1 5 
Wben tis ſtruck to a wall, 
It returns to the ſtriter again. 585 
Q. Who was Melchiſedeck ? 34 
A. Melchiſedect was Ring of Salem, and prieſt of the 
high God. And as he was. a prieſt, ſo: he was a greater 
one than Aaron, in that when another prieſt aroſe, even 
the Son of God himſelf, he was call'd after the order 
of Melchiſedeck, and not after the order of Aaron. . He, 
who was the brightneſs F his Father's glory, and the ex- 
preſs image of his perſon ; be, in whom. the. fulneſi of 
the Godhead dwelt bodily.; even he was à prieſi for ever, 
after the order of Melchiſedeck, Er TG 
Q.: Whether. the. wagers that were. laid concerning the 
breaking of the great froſis mere not faulty? 77 
A. It is to be ſuppos'd, that ſuch wagerers as 
theſe look no further ( with regard to their preſent 
thoughts) than to. neceſſary. effects, than to natural 
oductions, than to ſecond cauſes. For would: they 
ut look up to the firſt, to the directing cauſe ; would 
they but conſider, that it is God who giveth ſuom like 
wool, and ſcattereth the hoar-froſt like aſhes; that it is 
God who caſterh forch his ice like morſels, ſo that none 
are able to abide his froſts; that it is he who ſendeth 
forth his word and melteth them; who bloweth with his 
wind, and the waters flow ; would they but conſider 
this, they would out of modeſty forbear to play with 
an over-ruling providence, to ſport with the deſigns. 
of their Almighty governour, and act ſo ludicrous a 
part in any thing, that concerns the proceedings of 
their Maker. If therefore they would but ſtate their 
. wapers, as they juſtly might; were they but to ſay, 
J will venture fo, or ſo, that God will remove the froſt 
by ſuch or ſuch a time, they could not chuſe but bluſh 
at ſo unwarrantable a practice. 
Q. I had twenty pounds left me by my uncle, which 
money was to be paid me when I was eighteen, which I 


nom am. . The money was put in my father's hands, who 


is a very ſubſtantial man, and I have his bond for it, _ 
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whether it be. lawful for me to tal jhe 1 contrary" 70 
rr 


o 


A. As it is your father that detains your right, ſa 


the leaſt you owe, to ſo. near, fo dear a relative, is to 
receive your due by no other method, than that of a | 


direct, if not a voluntary payment. And therefore 
we may addreſs you in the very words of an Apoſtle, 


Why do. you. not rather ſuffer wrong: Why do you not ra- 


ther ſuffer your ſelf to be defrauded ? But what, tho? 
the perſon that would injure you, were 4 ſtranger to 

? If juſtice permit you to ſeize your on, yet 
fo fraudulent, ſo clandeſtine a ſeizure is no ways ſuit- 
able to the candour, to the ſincerity of a Chriſtian, 
And therefore, tho' by ſo crafty a procedure you may 
claim one. part of a true Chriſtian's character, may 
pretend to be 4s wiſe as a ſerpent, yet we cannot fe." 
cure to. you the other, nay the better part, cannot- 
acknowledge you to be as harmleſs as a dove. But con- 
ſider too, that you know- not what unbappy differ- 
ences, what melancholy diſturbances, ſo treacherous # 
juſtice may. unfortunately produce? Where is then 
your compliance with that admirable precept, follow 


after the things that make fer peace. But allowing, that 
no. conſiderable differences, no great diſturbances en- 
ſue, yet innocent perſons may be calbd in queſtion; 


you may cauſe a blemiſh. to that good name, which is 


better than precious. ointment.; to that loving 7 Is 


vchich is rather to be choſen than ſilver and gold, And 
therefore we. perſuade our ſelves from that tenderneſs 
of conſcience, which the intention of your queſtion 
ſeems to manifeſt, that you will not be ſo ungene- 
rouſly warpt by a ſelfiſn love, as to be unjuſt to o- 
thers, in order to do juſtice to your ſelf. 

Q. Why ibe ſoul of man, at ſome times appears fo lively, 


vigorous and active, pregnant and apprehenſroe, capable. of 
exerting its ſeveral faculties in their genuine order, and 
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yet ſhall in an inſiant be reuersd that life that diſplayed = 


it ſelf ſo vigorouſly, ſinks. to the loweſt ebb. of anxiety ; and 


3 


that pregnancy, thas facutiouſnefs which before ſo 2 
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cles, or have contracted ſome other ill yum , and 
all into diſorderly motions, then the ſou mak ] 


Soi. Si Lf 
ug — 5 * 
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un d. lies dormant and unexerted. Therefore, Gontlemen, 
your reaſons, why the faculties of the ſol ſhould be ſubject 


6 ſo ſudden a tranſpeſation,. ſince not oceaſion'd by apr 


proaching- fear of danger, &c. or by an inauſpicious ſurprize 2 
A. That the ſoul of man in her preſent ſtate of 
union, does very much depend in her operations, 


from the diſpoſition of the body, hath been ſeveral 


times inculcated in ſome of our former papers. Hence 
it evidently follows, that when any ſudden alteration. 
happens in the body, the ſame may, and does often 


actually happen in the ſoul. But to be a little more 


particular, We muſt further obſerve, t hat no conſti- 
tuent part of the body may receive ſo quick an alte- 
ration, nor ſo nearly affects the ſoul, as what we call 


the animal ſpirits, that is, that ſubtle liquor ſeparated 


from the blood, in the cordical part of the brain, and 
which actuates the ſame, and the nerves derived from 
it. Now, when that liquor is duly qualified, and 
conſiſts of ſuch volatile and balſamick parts, as it is 
naturally made of, and moves regularly, then the ſoul 
is chearful, vigorous, and par. of exerting well all 
its ſeveral operations, But when on the contrary, 
theſe ſpirits conſiſt of too groſs and ſluggiſn parti- 


ike- 
wiſe grow dull, or anxious and unealie. Whatever 
then may cauſe ſuch ſudden alteration in theſe animal 
ſpirits, may or does likewiſe produce one in the ſoul. 
And there are ſeveral things may do it; but we think 


there is none ſo common and univerſal, as the diffe- 


rent conſtitution of the atmoſphere, or circumambi- 
ent air, which according to the different vapours and 
exhalations with which it is filled, or according to its 
greater or leſſer weight, hath a very different influ- 
ence on the ſpirits, and the brain or nerves in which 
they are contained, Next to the air, we believe no- 
thing is more apt to cauſe that ſudden change in the 
diſpoſition. of the animal ſpirits, than a troubleſome 


weight upon the ftomach, from ſomething of hard 


digeſtion, or ſome groſs humours gathered there. 


Q. What | 


— 
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Q. What is ? Where is the ſpirit of a man when 
25 VF; 45 it empley d then ? — are of the - 
| Pinion, that it goes from him, which I can hardly credit? 
A. Not to take notice of that prepoſterous: tenet, 

that the ſoul takes its leave from the ſleeping body, 

we would obſerve, that it is a controyerted point, 
an anima ſemper cogitet, whether the ſoul always thinks. 
They who maintain the affirmative, account for our 
non · conſciouſneſs of what we thought of, while we. 

were aſleep, unleſs we were in a dream, by the plea 
of non-reminiſcence, But we think the negative ap- 
parent, in that we may obſerve when we fall aſleep, 
not all at once, but by advances and degrees, that even 
_ while we are conſcious of our thoughts, thoſe thoughts 
approach continually nearer to inadvertency. We are 
therefore of opinion, that from the intimate union of 
the ſoul and body, our faculty of thinking lies unex- 
erted in our ſleeping bodies, as being impeded. by 
that particular diſpoſition of the organs. 

Q Why does ſuom and water mix d together with ſalt, 
mate it freeze ? © | e | 

A. The ſmall and inſenſible particles of which wa- 
ter and other fluids are compoſed, are in a continual 
motion and flux, {liding like ſo many ſmall eels one 
upon another, and when that motion comes any Ways 
to be ſtopt, the fluid muſt loſe its fluidity, and be. 
thickned or congealed. It is then to be ſuppoſed, that 
out of the mixture of ſnow with ſalt, there ariſeth 
ſuch a compouud, as is apt to inſinuate it ſelf into 
the pores of the water, and ſo entangle its particles, 
that they can no more move as they did fare, nor 
continue in the ſame flux. VE 


Q. Why doth ſnow melt ſooner upon ſlone than * 
wood ?F | 


4. Snow melts ſooner upon ſtone than upon wood, 
becauſe the moiſture of the air ſtops and gathers more 
upon the ſurface of the ſtone, its pores being cloſes 
and ſmaller, than upon that of the wood, whoſe. 
pores are bigger and looſer. 

Q. Whether or no it freezes in the ait when it ſnows.? 

. A. Snow 
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A. Snow being nothing but water or vapours con- 
, we may confidently affirm, that it freezes in 
that place from whence- it comes. Beſides, ſince when. 
it ſmows it is always very cold here below, and fince 
experience, as well as reaſon teaches, that it is ſtill 
colder. in the middle region of the air, where the 
meteors are formed, we may very reaſonably con- 
clude, that in _— weather it is cold * there 
to freeze. . 
Q. Ir is poſſible for # Gentleman 1o-be-in bee with a 
and not 10 be uneaſie if he knows he has a rival? 
A. We believe it is not only poſſible for a Gentle- 


man to be-eafie when he has a rival, but that he may 


alſo receive ſatisfaftion from thence ;. we mean if he 
has an aſcendant over him; but if his rival be fa- 


vour'd, it will _ his en n to retain 2 
ferene mind. 


Q. I defire you to 2 me with the method F . 


ning the under written verſe in Lilly's Grammar. 


Pro ſalto ſalio ſalui, & amicio amicui dat. 


Fielleniſmus. Synala ereſes, 
we” Pro Sal to Sali o 803 eta Ee 2 
Q. Bright oracle of truth, canvined by thee. 
That man commiſſion'd by Almighty pow'r, 
Receiv'd the precepts of divinity, 
: Tranſmitted from an unexhauſted on. 
By heaven's omniſcient wiſdom thus iuſpir d 
In characters indelible he pen d, 
(Thus with celeſtial zeal of brightneſs fird * 
" The ſacred writ, and what therein Gabe. 
Convinc d of this, but more than this Ide read, 
How that the Chriſtian's God from realms above, 
To earth, from thoſe delightful manſions fled, 
All o'er compaſſion, and all over love 
To _ manlkindi— © | 
But here my faith, my infant faiths confus d, 
- When 1 reſt on th? — F his 1 
in ben providence his mercies thus diffus d, 
1 ch of his darling Son on earth. 


: e og 


If 


| God's thoug 
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If from thoſe regions of eternal light, 


Almighty power did his offspring ſend, 


2 frrange, when from thoſe 5; he took. his flight, 


Angels themſelves did not the godbead tend: 5. 
And thouſand ſeraphs warbling forth his praiſe, .. 5 
oic & that they cou'd in his preſence wait. 
hall the celeſtial 125 their voices raiſe, 1 
With hynms of joy bis worth to celebrate. 
Since eaſtern 3 when they re ſeen abroad, 
Thouſands to them a dread obedience pay, 
With adorations treated as @ God, 
Inſtructed thus, their va ſſals thus obey. 
If theri to monarchs here ſuch pow'r is giv” . 
Omni potence ſure require much more, 
'Tis this that Neck, my faith to think that beav'n, 
Whom all 10 potentates on earth adore, 
Shou'd ſend his darling ſo obſcure | 
A. Why Angels did attend the infant God, 
And heav'nly 7 proclaim'd his praiſe: 


Of pardon ſang, ( not judgment's dreadful rod) 


And uſher'd in his birth with tuneful lays, 2 
Eternal fame to majeſty above; 
« Melodious charms of peace on earth thlohh : 
© Mercies declarative of boundleſs love, 
« The tree of life to baniſh'd. mortals ſhow. 
But wou'd you ask, why ſo auguſt a King, 
Choſe not to ſeize proud Rome's imperial Tat + ; 
Why ſeraphims a ſtabled monarch fing, _ 
And tell poor ſhepherds his obſcure retreat ? 
" are got as man's ; our Maker's WAYS, 
Reftrain ambitious. fature's tow! ring wing: 
Then ſhepherds firſt eſpy heay'n's ſhrouded rays, 
And ſtraphims a ſtabled monarch ſing. | 
Tis God's delight to raiſe the humble ſoul, 
And mount the lowly to a nobler ſphere :. 
He loves the vain aſpirer to controul, 
And make the comet's blaze to diſappear. | 
This! This! Ah! This the humble virgin's theme, 
I tho? an unknown maid, enclos'd her fire 3 z 


But 
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But ſcarce cou'd think it other than a dream, 
When queens wou'd gladly to her fame aſpire. 
Eſaias ſearch, that chriſtian prophet read; 

And there th unpitied man of, orrows view : 
Bebold the monarch. pre-ordain'd to bleed, 

And King Meſfah to his grave purſue. 
Had Chrif . with radiant ſplendor dreſt, 

While cherubs thro* the world his name reſound, 
The prince of peace had left mankind unbleſt, 

And ſin, that rebel, no atonement found. 
But to a meek, a lowly King we owe, 

The King by Zachary deſcrib'd of old, 

That we, bleſt mortals ! ſhall in raptures flow, 
And in thoſe ſtarry orbs, the angelick choir enfold. 
Now the forlorn reſumes his ſplendid beams, 
Encircled in bis primogenial light; 
Angels revere his emanating fireams, 

And faints adore the beatifick fight. 

Thus they, who this ſubmiſive God ſhall trace, 
Content to bear the poignancy of ſhame, 
Shall thine as foremoſt in their chriſtian race, 

And greater lights ſuperior glory chim. 

QQ. I your father I'm told, = 

B) the learned of old, 

The good fellows were wont 10 repair, 
IWhen their cattle were ſtray'd, 
Oughit was lift or miſlaid, 

And he'd tell when they'd find em, and where | 
Nom my miſtreſs is fled, 1 


Oh ! the thought ſtrikes me dead oY 
nd as left a ſad 4, behind ber; 
But your dad having made 
All you heirs 10 his trade, 
Pray tell me, great Sirs, where to find her ? 
A. Such cattle as yours, 
Are out of our powers, 
They U, turn into ſo many ſnapes, 
They Il lip your hands here, 
And you miſs of them there, 
So ſwiftly the * eſcapes. 
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P!!! 
Ne'er think your ſelf ſaf cf 
 Whilft you hold à wet eel by the tail. 


O iet is Gon. V. 28, 49, l flowing whtte: 


And Lamech lived an hundred and eighty two years, 


and begat a ſon : And he called his name Noah, fays 
ing, this ſame ſhall comfort us concerning the work 
and toyl of our hands, becauſe of the ground which 
the Lord hath curſed. Tour expoſuion ofthe ſenſe tf __ 
A. It was uſual with the patriarchs, when they 
gave names to their children, to turn appellatives into 
proper names, and that agreeably to, the circumſtances 
of times and perſons, And therefore thoſe expreſſions, 
the ſame ſhall comfort us, &qc. are a paraphraſtical in- 
terpretation of the word Noah. For the Hebrew ap- 
pellative FY) ſignifies N „ 
But to ſhew you how Noah was a comfort (or 
refreſnment to the then preſent generation, concerning 


the work and toyl of their hands, becauſe of the ground 


which the Lord had curſed, we muſt confider, that af- 
ter a curſe was paſt upon the earth, for the fin of 
our firſt parents, ſhe who was before an indulgent 
mother, became a ſevere Rep-mother, and in furniſh- 
ing her ſons, with neceſſary food, ſhe verify'd thoſe 
words denounc'd to Adam, in the ſweat of thy face 
ſhalt thou eat bread, Then ceas'd that golden age, of 


which the poet ſpeaks ; 


Nox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat; 


Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat ariſtis. 


A plenteous crop aroſe from unplow'd carth 5 
And fields untilld, cou'd boaſt a num'rous birth. - 
But as we read in Gen. ix, 20. that Noah began to 
be an husbandman, (which laſt word in the Hebrew 
original, is by way of periphraſis expreſt, a man of 
the earth, and therefore gave birth to that poetical 
fiction of Satum and Rhea) ſo Lamech ſeems to pro- 


pbeſie, 
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Or the. words may be a prediction, that Noah ſhould 


© Tf the word reſpet the eurſing of the ground by 
"my delupe, ( tho' this conſtruction ſeems not 
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er fires of mn Etna, aud afterwards proceed thus. 


bt _ 


Now, Gentlemen, the query, What in your judgment is 


the cauſe of theſe eruption: xd 


out the help of any actual ſubterraneous fire, or ſome 
accidentally lighted by the falling and ſtriking of ſtones, 
may take fire of it ſelf, meerly by the inteſtine mo- 
tion of its particles, as we ſee that a heap of hay, or 
ſome other matter will ſometimes do. 5 
Q. Your opinion is deſired, to inform how the word 
Doc ron ought to be ſpelt according to the true orthogra- 
Ph thereof. One of the parties contending holds, that the 
TS N ſyllables 
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Hllables ſhould be divided thus, viz. Doctor, the other 
thus, viz. De-Gor, and both refer tbemſelves to your deci- 
RY It is a general rule in Profodia, that where two 
conſonants in a derivative proceed from one only in 
the primitive, there orthography places both the con- 
ſonants in the ſame ſyllable. Since therefore the two 
conſonants d in the word Doctor, are derived from 
the conſonant c only in the word Daceo, the & muſt 
not be dis joy nd, but Doctor muſt be thus wirit Do- 
For. * . \ Bi + TR LIN IK \ IE QI TY 
Q. I have often heard people of very good experience in 
Collieries diſcourſe, a v7 ra — the inal once wrought, 
does not from the pillars that are left to keep wp the earth, 
in time grow, and come to its former greatneſs and exe 
. Atte t n | 
A. If we do not miſtake your meaning, you ſeem 
to intimate, that in a Collery, the large concavities 
left after working the coal out of it, may in time be 
filled by the growth of thoſe pillars which are left to 
keep up the earth, but as we do not hear that it was 
ever found to be ſo by experience, ſo neither do we 
think it conſonant to reaſon that minerals ſhould 
grow like, or rather much more than the organiz' d 
bodies of vegetables or animals. 8 1 | : 
Q. I am one that commonly water 12 er 18 times in 
a day, for I cannot contain my urine long. Nom I deſive 
to know from whence ſo large a quantity f urine ſhould. 
proceed, ſince I drink as ſeldom as any perſon whatever, 
and then but little. I likewiſe ſweat very much all the 
ſummer, whether I ftir or not, night and day, and ſome- 
times in the winter, I am alſo very much ſubjef to bleed 
at noſe all the winter, whether I ſtir or not, but very ſel- 
dom or never in the ſummer. I ſhould be very glad to 
know from whence the cauſe proceeds, and whether all 
theſe evacuations will not be preſudicial to my health, if 
they ſhould continue ſome reaſonable time, and whether it 
would be proper to ſtop any of theſe evacuations & 
A. Tho' you mention frequent diſcharges of ùͤrine, 
yet you don't give us any account of the A 
ws 7 | whic 
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vhich renders the queſtion dubious; but ſuppoſing it 
an exceſs in quantity, we take it to proceed from 
the looſe texture of the blood, whence great quanti- 
ties of the ſerum become precipitated,” which by their 
continual courſe through the ureters into the bladder, 
promote thoſe frequent evacuations. And from ſuch + 
train of ſymptoms, ey noon os A ſuffers grea: 
„ <orwat 978%. RIAL V1 Nei e 
Apollos ſons, who wy — Ea Hoe 

: Myſterions things with epſe, - 

Who Long our father's diction fleal, 

tall the tomn does pleaſe. 


e 2 eritick conj'ring Sirs, 


(And may ye ne er wane ſack) | 


ua hieroglypbick don -infers 


From Oxon's almanack. 
Samerberg the auulor ſurely meant 
H wondrous, none need a | 


nd what increaſes his content; 


The" town can't find it out. 
Dude, who-wiſdom's rudder are, 
May jump on what he thinks, 
Unfeld what he conceals with care, JN 
Ad foil the Britiſh ſphinx. = 
4. In truth good queriſt, tho we like 9 4 
The briskneſs of your wit. 


| At ſuch a mark we dare not erike, 


For nothing's ſeldom hit. 


What tho' we wiſdom's rudder were, 


And cou'd her leſſons teach, 
So over-bold we ſeldom are, q 
I 0o aim above her reach. 

Q Tell me whence the proverb ſprung, = 
Happy as the day is long? 5 
Whether tis a winter's dy, 

Or whether tis a ſummer's, ſay 2 

A. Both winter days, and ſummer too, 
Will metaphorically do. 

For as the light wwtiich forms the day, 
Til ey ' ning comes, feels no decay, 5 
DU 
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8 But free from darkneſs brightly ſhines, 
wn While Phebnus gallops thro' the ns, 
N So doth your proverb wiſh to man, 
eir (Whether his life be yard or ſpan ) 
= A conſtant courſe of gliding joy, 
h Which intervening cares can ne'er deſtroy. 
eat Q. Hail, tuneful bards, whoſe moving eloquence, 
| In numbers ſweet, inſpirits evry ſenſe : 
Whene'er you condeſcend to touch your lyre, ) 
With ſouls tranſported, we confeſs our fire, 7 
We more we feel the warmth, the more we ſill deſire. 


Such healing vertue from your lines diſtills, 
Mpilſt &ery thought with recent pleaſure fills; 
Your pleaſmg ſtrains refine our intellect, 

Clear up miſtakes, and cancel all defects. 

Since thus we taſte, and feel the pow'r divine, 
And reap ſuch nurture from each nervous line; 
Unleſs we fear'd your anger, and your rods, 

We'd race out PHOEBU5, and we'd ſtile you Gods. 

O! Wou'd you like the old prophetick ſire, 
Gently impoſe pour rod, and me inſpire, 

Hith thoughts ſublime my fiupid mind endue,. | 
So ſhould I think, and ſpeak, and write like you: EE 

A, Your fate propitious to your wiſhes ſeems, 
The God already viſits you in dreams, 
Fill'd with the ſacred numen, ſoon you'll wake, 
And wondrous things, and wondrous numbers ſpeak, 
Such pregnant hopes, your flowing lines import, 
Lou need not court a muſe, for ſhe her ſelf will court. 

8. My ſtatnre's about a yard and half, 
My body in bulk's as big as a calf 
That's brought to town in a Rumtord wazgon, 
And my legs are as long and as thick as a fliggon : 
Then ſince to your Godſhip comes nothing amiſs, 
I requeſt you will give me an anſwer to this: 
Admit on the croſs of St. Paul's I was mounted, | 
Which all folk ſince ſiniſſi d, for heigut have atcowited 

A ſtructure prodigtons ; | 

But I won't be tedious, 


But Vol., III. 8 | E Dx 
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Mud know, 8 


To thoſe who'r F- | 
How big I may ſhow, 
Your opmnion's deſir d, 
And quickly requir'd, 
y one that will call you by the name of a whorſon? 
If thus you refuſe an anſwer that's civil, 
Then he'll ſend Mr. Phoebus and his works to the de.. 
A. Your corps at that height, wou'd molt certainly 
ſhow, 
More {iz'd to your foxl, and your ſenſe, than below : 
But not to be long, 
{ The beſt of your ſong) 
In anſwering ſtrains, © 
(Vile iſſue of brains) 
This ſerves for an anſwer at leaſt, 
The calf mounted there, 
A gooſe would ſeem here, 
If not juſt to art, 
| We care not a ft, | 
Which has the advantage, the gooſe, or the beaſt. 
Q. Pray, Apollo, unfold, 
This proverb of old, 
And now to my queſtion pray hark, 
How came it to be ſaid, | 
loan the jolly cook-maid 
Is as good as my Lady in the dark? 
A. When the clouds of the night, 
Eclipſe from our fight, 
Even ſenſes that might blow up deſire, 
Four ſenſes of five, 
Being ſtill kept alive, 
We enjoy what we cannot admire. 

Q. In 1 Cor. xv. 24. are theſe words, (Then cometh 
the end, when he ſhall have deliver'd up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father.) Pray, what end is meant 
there, and alſo what kingdom ? 


A. The 
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A. The end, is the time of the general reſurrection, 
or the day of judgment. The kingdom is that ſpiritual 
kingdom of Chriſt, whereby he rules thoſe which the 
Father bath pur under his feet, and is the head the 
governour of the church. But when the church mi- 
litant ſhall be tranſlated to the church triumphant, 
when the judge of all the earth ſhall have diſpateb'd 
the univerſal audit, when the kingdom of grace ſhall 
be ſwallowed up in the kingdom of glory; then will 
Chriſt's mediatorſhip, and conſequently his kingdom 
ceaſe ; then will tne Son himſelf be ſubject to the 
Father, that God may be all in all. 


Q. Having had a great diſpute with one, ( a ſingle 


perſon as I am) whether drunkenneſs, or foraication, are 


ſins of an equal degree, I deſire you therefore to inform 


me, which is the greateſt before God ? 

A. They are both ſins of ſo deep a dye, as to be 
ſtigmatiz'd in the ſacred oracles, with the ſevereſt 
cenſures, But tho' each of them is incluſive of ſo 


- Peculiar a turpitude, that fornication in ſome reſpects, 


and drunkenneſs in other, may ſeem chargeable with 


the higheſt guilt, yet from that memorable paſſage 


in 1 Cor. vi. from the 13th verſe, to the end of the 
chapter, one wou'd be apt to conclude, that fornica- 

tion, in the general, were the moſt aggravated fin, 
And ſince the foreſaid paſſage includes very powerful 
and perſuaſive arguments againſt ſo enormous a tranſ- 
greſſion, you would do well to peruſe it with an at- 
tentive ſeriouſneſs. But if it be objected, that by 
ſome other unlawful actions, we ſin alſo againſt our 
own bodies, we anſwer, that the Apoſtle in the cited 
paſſage, intends not the argument as utterly excluſive 


bol all, but moſt other ſins, and perhaps with regard 


to drunkenneſs, incluſive of a more eminent degree. 
It muſt be confeſt, that drunkenneſs is attended with 
a large train of very fatal conſequences, that balance 
many arguments on the other ſide. | 
But after all, in ſins of ſo great a magnitude, and 
at leaſt very nearly equal in their guilt, you ſhould 
not make it matter of concern, nicely to diſtinguiſh 
Ss whack 
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which of them is the greateſt, but rather with equal 
care, with equal ſolicitude to avoid them both. 

©. WWhat is meant by Gen. i. 27. where mentioning 
man's creation, it ſays, male and female made he thein! 


whereas we do not read of woman being made till after 


the firſt ſabbath ? | 
A. That man as well as woman was created after 
the firſt ſabbath, ſince his creation too is related after 
it, namely at ver. 7. of chap. ii. But for clearing of 
the whole, we would obſerve, that the divine hiſto- 
rian in the 1/ chap. gives us a ſhort and general ac- 
count of the formation of our firſt parents, and then 
proceeds to the ſanctification of the ſeventh day, but 
in chap. ii. he reſumes the relation in a more particu- 
lar method. 

Q. Whether it is not more according to the propriety of 

the Engliſn tongue, in comparing one thing with another, 
to make uſe of than, than then? 
A. Than is more aprecable to the Orthoepeia of mo- 
dern Engliſh. And it muſt be alſo allow'd to be moſt 
agreeable to reaſon, becauſe it diſtinguiſhes the con- 
junction of compariſon from the adverb of time. 

Q. Whether hair, when powdered with common powder, 
may be commonly called coloured? 

A. The reaſon we ſuppoſe, why you doubt of it, 
is, becauſe White is vulgarly reputed no colour. But 
the incomparable Sir 1/aac Newton has demonſtrably 
ſhewn, that white is composY of a due proportion'd 
mixture of rays of all forts of colours. | 

Q. From whence aroſe the cuſtom of allowing the be- 
nent of the clergy to ſome condemned criminals ? 

A. When knowledge was reduc'd to ſo low an 
ebb, that he was accounted an admirable ſcholar, who 
was able to read Latin, the benefit of the clergy was 
allow'd of, as a proper method for the encourage- 
ment of learning. | 

Q. Apollo, Pray inform us, why a man, ( who immo- 
defily ſhews his backſide through his pocket holes ) is term'd 
4 Heatizen Philoſopher ? 2 


A. Becauſe | 
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A. Becauſe the Philoſophers of old deſpiſing wealth. 
and all the vanity of gaudy habits, contented them- 
felves with ſuch poor dreſſes, as have given occaſion 


for the proverb you have mention'd. 


Q. Whether the conjunction ( or ) be copulative or diſ- 
junctive? Becauſe a learned man, in a late argumens 
aſſerted the former ? | 

A. The conjunction (or) is a disjunctive. But 


| becauſe there is a disjunction in all copulatives, and 


a copulation in all disjunctives, (but with this diffe- 
rence, that a copulative joins the words, but disjoins 
the ſenſe; but a disjunctive disjoins the words, but 
joins the ſenſe) thence we ſuppoſe, the Gentleman's 
miſtake to have taken its riſe, | | 

Q. Hi ſome people very frequently talk. to themſelves, 
when ſitting alone, nay, even when they walk in the ſireets 
it is obſervable ? | | 

A. It is no other than the product of an ill habit, 
and therefore is of the ſame nature with thoſe vari- 
ous cuſtoms, which different perſons are differently 
affected with. | . 

Q. Whether it impairs young perſons health to lie with 

old perſons ? | 
A. It is an advantage to the one, and a diſadvan- 
tage to the other. And this is occaſion'd by that at- 
tractive force ſo prevalent in human bodies. 


Q. Pray tell me what is the true intention of flays? 


A. To inſtruct mankind by their morality, and di- 
_ them by their humour. At leaſt it ought to be 
uch, | 

Q. Can joy, pleaſure, and ſatisfaction recover what 
grief, ſorrow and trouble has loſt ? | 

A. They never can abſolutely recover the former 
condition in all reſpects, becauſe they mult alfo re- 
cover what time has loſt ; and rarely recover what 
thoſe griefs have loſt, by reaſon, (if violent) they oſ- 
ten vitiate the blood, humours and juices of the body; 
on which conſideration, all ought to ſummon their: 
utmoſt reaſon to oppoſe thoſe fatal enemies to an- 
happy being, and not give way to them. 5 
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Q. When fouls accurſt, for ſake their earthy clay, 
And by infernal chains are drag'd away: 
When they by heav'n are doom d t eternal woe, 
Say, what's the tort ring rack they undergo ? 
Do they the rage of livid flames ſuſtain, 
Wih endlefs anguiſh, and mceſſant pain; 
Or are freſh pangs for ever but begun, 


Mith conſcious horrors for thoſe crimes they've done ? 


A. The rebel body, partner in the fin, 


Will ſhare the woes which ſhall in hell begin; 


*Twill ſmart for guilt to dreadful tortures doom'd» 


Whilſt always burning, and yet ne'er conſum'd. 
It durſt not hope, its pains ſhall e'er expire, 


Immortal fuel to immortal fire. 


But, O ! the rackings of a conſcious mind! 
Conſcious of ſins, in hoſtile club combin'd! 


To plague the man, they once with Judas kiſs, 


With artful ſmiles, with falſe deluſive bliſs, 
And treacherous embraces {lily lur'd, 

To deathleſs torments not to be endur'd. 
The blazing glory of eternal gr, 


 Exchang'd for diſmal ſhades of endleſs night, 


With keener poignancy will pierce the heart, 
Enhance the pangs, and ſublimate the ſmart. 
Excluſion from the rapt'rous ſight of God, 
Will add freſh torture to the galling rod, 

To think that he no leſs than heav'n has loſt, 
While unmixt woe ſo dear a bleſſing coſt ; 

That he, than Eau more with folly fraught, 
His &rthright fold, nor yet the portage bought; 


*Twill urge his ſoul condemn'd with fiends to dwell 


Qi. Could I believe Philander only mine, 
And that his love for me wou d ne er decline, 


Twill crown his anguiſh, and compleat his hell. 


How ſoon would Sylvia then her yielding heart reſign ? 


But when I think how oft the haſly maid, 
By man, deceitful man hath been betray'd, 


Ah ! then my blood ſhrinks back, then Sylvia is afraid. 


Then wit's triumphant victors, you who ſhow 
Reaſons for all things that are done below, 
How ſhall I my Philander's paſon know ? 


4. A 
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A. A ſtrong and vigorous defence commends 
The brave belieger's gallantry and tends 
To prove that his attempts were all for glorious enda 
Oppoſe then all th'addreſſes of your ſwain, 
Give him no hopes, but give him no diſdain, 
Let him wiſh on, yet let him not too much complain. 
His conſtancy in time, his faith may prove, 
And that (with reaſon) your compaſſion move, 
i And then you /aghing may confeſs you love. 
0 Q. Since you re pleas d for to anſwer, 
| Boys, women and men, Sir, 
I preſume too to fend you this query, 
Which is, I don't doubt, 
In your pow'r to make out, 
Or elſe I would ne er have come near ye. "2 
J am healthful and ſtrong, 
Brisk, jolly, and young. 
Yet whenever my noſe I do blow, 
| I'm ready to tumble, 
Which makes me to grumble, _ 
Tye reafon ft fain I would know ? 
A. Two ways it may come, 
By o'erpoizing your bum, 
Whilſt your brains with your ſtraining you jumble; 
Or your noſe by lewd jilts, N 
May be looſe in the hilts, 
So the pain may incline you to tumble. 
Q. Te Delphicks, if ye were but true men, 
Fu'd ne'er aſſume the name of Numen; 
When like ſly prieſts, bebind you lie, 
To prompt the belching detty : 
But if you're of immortal race, 
Why d'ye your pedigree diſgrace, 
When to your ſelves your incenſe kindle, 
Whilſt ako votaries do dwindle. 
Thus in your blundering metre lyric, 
Ye ſpread your fulſome panegyrick, 
Pretending that your booth is full, 
Fen none comes in, the play's ſo dull. | 
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Own then for ſhame you beads of loggers, * 
Tow're prieſts, and quacks, and pettifoggers, : 
That at your own trades flarving were, 

Now bubbles ſell for belly cheer; 
Feigning youve got the learned votes, 
Self-praiſmg bards in petticoats, 
Whilſt I to ſave abſterging Manus, 

Clap your performance to my Anus. 5 
A. Tis plain, your trade has been to cobble; 
By ander-laying lines which hobble ; | 

But mark, what for a proverb paſt, 
Preſume not ſutor yond your laſt. 
Unthought of thing thou'rt in a maze, 
Fo hear that others merit prarſe ; 
And cauſe thou art a ſtranger to it, 
Doſt fondly think that we muſt woe it. 
We plaudits ev'ry week decline, 
Wou'd make thee like a pageant fhine, 
Until the unregarded elf, : 
Thus furbiſh'd wou'd forget its ſelf. 

Like Z/op's toad with poyſon fraught, 
To be an ox's rival thought, | 

Thou ſwe]P with envy, but beware, 

Thou doſt not his misfortune ſhare, 
To burſt, and ſo inſtead of ſenſe, 

Vent but neglected noiſe and ſtench. 

But moſt we find thou doſt engage, 

The Hunted ſatyr of thy rage, 

To ſee a female's thoughts out · fnine. 

That glimm'ring, glow-worm light of thine, 
Thy cold caſtration, ne'er alas! | 
Will for a female vigour pals ; 

What lines canſt hope then to produce, 
Who has no firength to force a muſe? 

It is not ſtrange ſuch an inſanus, 
Shou'd uſe our papers at bis anus, 
Since in his head, his writings ſhow, 
He has no more 6rains than below. 

So there as proper, may be ſaid, 
To be apply'd, as to his head. 
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Q. 1 Which is the moſt ancient, the church of Rome. 
or the church of England? 08 | 

2. Howlong after Chriſt, and who was it, moſt probably, 
that firſt preached the Goſpel in this iſland? by 

3. Were not we an eſtabliſh'd church long before the. 
Popes of Rome. had am authority in this iſland? 
4. What's the meaning of the word catholick, and why. 
do the church of Rome aſſume that name to themſelves ? 
and do not we ſeem to allow of it, by calling them Roman 
catholicks? | 

5. What author treats beſt on the antiquity of our Church ? 

A ſpeedy anſwer would be the greateſt Kindneſs imaginable, 
a. dear friend being. about to. apoſtatizeto that church, on. 
an opinion of its being the auxient catholick Church, and that. 
we were firſt converted by hery 3 Ke 

A. Ananſwer being of ſpeedy conſequence, we ſhall. 
ſay ſo much to the preſent caſe, as may be ſufficient to 
reſtrain a reaſonable perſon from ſo fatal an apoſtacy,. 
and give a more diſtinct reply to the ſeveral queries 
in their proper courſe, ps 

The firſt queſtion is of the ſame nature. with that 
common query of the Romaniſts, where was your reli- 
gion before Luther? to which the general anſwer is 
in the Bible, For we therefore. ſeparated from the. 
Church of Rome, becauſe She had forſaken the. old reli- 
gion, the e begun by Chriſft,. finiſn'd by bis 

Apoſtles, carefully preſerv'd by the firſt ages of the 
Church. Whence our reformation, however falſly ac- 
cus d of novelty, was yet no other than primitive Chriſ- 
tianity reviv'd; whereas the Roman was an upſtart,. 
was a novel. Church, novel with reſpect to the anti- 
quity of ours. | | | 

Whatever objections may be ſtarted in favour of the 
Church of Rome, this one obſervable is ſufficient to con- 
found them all; namely, that we cannot poſſibly com- 
ply with her propoſals without incurring the guilt of 
tin. And ſure poſitive inſtitution muſt always allow: 
the preference to moral rectitude, which eternally and 
irreverſibly obliges. And to inſtance in that prepoſterous 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, we cannot poſſibly com- 
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Ply therewith, without at ence pretending to believe 
what our reaſon will not ſuffer us to believe, and 
committing that enormous, that notorious ſin, the ſin. 
of idolatry : the fin of provoking a jealows God, of 
giving his glory to another. And therefore, a permiſſion 
to go over to the Church of Rome is without the li- 
mits of Omnipotence it ſelf, which cannot diſannul 
the yery loweſt of moral precepts, cannot repeal ſo 
much as one of the leaſt of theſe Commandments. | 
How do you reconcile thoſe two ſeemingly different 
relations given us of Judas's death, in Mat, xxvii. 5. and 
Acts i. 21. In the former we read, he caſt down the 
pieces of ſilver in the Temple, and departed, and went 
and hanged himſelf: and in the latter, and falling head- 
long he burſt aſunder in the midſt, and all his bowels. 
guſh'd out ? 
A. Dr. Hammond takes notice, that «zz yxo ſignifies 
to ſirangle, as well as to hang; and Tem yoo panes, fal- 
ling on ones face, as well as headlong. And therefore by 
the former paſſage he would have us underſtand, that 
Fudas was ſo overwhelm'd with grief, as to be in 2 
manner ſtrangled with it. But he thinks it doubtful, 
whether the latter paſſage ſhou'd be rendred headlong, or 
on his face, ſince we know not whether he expii'd 
immediately after he was ſo overwhelm'd with grief; 
for ſome time afterwards, when his melancholy was 
arriv'd at a criſis, threw himſelf down a precipice. 
Upon which we wou'd obſerve, that if ſuch a ſtran- 
 gulation be admitted, it is more probable that it was 
not immediately previous to his death, ſince this will 
furniſh'us with a reaſon why St. Matthew omits ſo 
remarkable an occurrence, as that of Judas burſting a- 
funder in the midſt; for if there were ſome interval bee 
tween, the evangeliſt might think fit to relate only 
what immediately became of Fudas. | 
A latter commentator alledges many inſtances to 
prove, that «7x, ſignifies to hang; but becauſe it 
Has that ſignification, does it therefore follow that 
it has no other? may not «ny , as well as other 
words, be equivocal in its import? and indeed, Luba 
nitas 
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nius uſes it in the ſenſe of ſuffocating or ſtrangling. 
And the paſſage cited by Dr. Hammond from St. Chry« 


foſtom, muſt be allow'd to fix this ſiguification upon 


the word, unleſs a man may properly be faid to be: 
hang'd with the terrors of conſcience. | 
f we admit of our tranſlation, the paſſages may be 


reconciled thus. Judas might endeavour to hang him- 


ſelf, but by the jerk af his body, when removed from: 
what had before ſupported him, break the halter, and: 
falling headlong on. the ground, or upon his face, mighe- 
burſt his belly. And if any think either the break» 
ing of the halter, or the burſting of the belly, to be 


any ways in its ſelf improbable, we may add the ju- 


dicial concurrence of a vindictive providence... 
Q. What is the meaning of the word faculty, when ap- 


plied to learning ? 


A. As the word faculty, ſubjectively conſider d. im- 
ports the capacity or genius of a man; ſo objectively 
conſider'd, it fignifies the ſeveral arts and ſciences: as 
Theology, Law, Phyſick, Philoſophy, &c. FIR 

Q Whether there be any ſuch thing as ſuttion ?. 

A. Suction, if allow'd of, is no other than. a ſpecies- 
of attraction; ſo attraction is acknowledg'd by the 
beſt modern Philoſophers to be an obſcure term, and 
is call'd by Sir 1/aac Newton, a tendency of one body 


to another; which tendency, he ſays, is in all bodies, 


hut more intenſe in ſome bodies reſpectively to other 
particular bodies; whence he ſolves the flowing of 
the tide by ſuch a tendency, and not by preſſure. But 
it is unimaginable that there ſhould be ſo powerful a 
tendency in the water to the ſucker ( a word fram'd 
agreeable to the vulgar notion) of a pump, as to riſe - 
to ſo great an height; but the inſtances of what is vul»- 
garly call'd ſuction, are. clearly ſolv'd by the preſſure 
of the air: for when the ſucker (to uſe the valgar, tho 
improper word) when elevated in the pump, protrudes. 
the air before it, and leaves the bore below it in a man- 
ner deſtitute of air; the air that preſſes the ſurface of 


the water in the well round about the pump, makes 
ebe water naturally flow to that part, where it meets 
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not with an equivalent reſiſtance, whence it conſequents 

ly riſes in the pump. And of the nature and the preſ- 
ure of the air, we may frame a very eaſy conception 
from the inſtance of a barrel of beer; for the air in and 
about the foſſet preſſing upon the beer reſtrains its flow - 
Ing, unleſs by a vent at the top the there circumam- 
bient air be a counterballance to the aforeſaid preſſure. 

But to this it may be perhaps objected, that how 
can the riſing of the ſmoak of tobacco thro” a pipe 
be otherwiſe accounted for, than by the prevalence of 
ſuQion? to which we reply, that this Phenomenon alſo 
is produc'd by preſſur e; for what we call the draw- 
ing of our breath, isadiſtention of the lungs. Whence 
the air in thepipe, our mouths, and other intermediate 
parts, having immediately recourſe to ſuch vacuity ; 
and therefore the air that preſſes on the ſurface of the 
bowl protrudes the ſmokeupwards, where it finds not 
a proportionable reſiſtance. And this ſolution is equal- 
ly applicable to all other inſtances of a ſimilar nature, 
as the blowing of a pair of bellows, ec. 
lis well known, that when a perſon has any pain, 
| viz, as pain in the fide, ſtomach, gripes, &c. while they 

hold their breath the pain ceaſes. f 

A. We do much queſtion, whether whit you aſſert 
be true of all pains in general; but as to any pain in 
the ſide, ſtomach, or guts, it is not improbable but 
that the holding of ones breath may cauſe ſome altera- 
tion in it, becauſe during that ſhort interval. of time, 
the ſucceſſive motion of contraction and relaxa- 
tion, which is continually performed for expjration 
and inſpiration, not only in the pectoral and intercoſtal 
- muſcles, but alſo in thoſe of the abdomen, is ſuſpend- 
ed, and by conſequence the pain that is moſt felt in 
the time of the aforeſaid contraction is taken away, or 
at leaſt ſomewhat alleviated. 

Q. Whence is deriv'd the word Bards, for Poets. 

A. The word is detiv'd from the Bardi, the moſt 
ancient order (and very reaſonably beliey'd a religious 
order) of perſons among the old Britains: they were 
before the Pruidi, tho afterwards eclips d by them in 

point 
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point of authority and reputation. They are taken 
notice of by ſeveral ancient authors; as Strabs, Heſy- 
chius, &c. they were wont to ſing the praiſes, in words 
ſet to muſick, of eminent and renown'd perſons; 
whence they are call'd by the fore- mention d authors, 
Poets, Songſters, Compoſers of verſes, and the like. 
They were employ'd in tne apotheoſis, or deification 
of diſtinguiſh'd heroes: They receiv'd their mode of 
the ſinging from the Phœnicians, who were the firſt, 
that by the neceſſity of their affairs, and their extra- 
ordinary skill in navigation, under their great leader 
Hercules, not the Grecian Hercules, but ſon to the king 
of Tyre, traded with the inhabitants of Britain, but more 
eſpecially with the more Southern parts of it, where 
there are ſtill ſeveral remarkable relicks of Phænician 
antiquity. Nor is it any objection to this, that they 
were call'd deidb a Greek word for Poers, as deriv 
from «dw, to ſing. For the Grecians themſelves re- 
ceiv'd the method from the Phanicians; from whom, 
when they had learn'd to traffiek into theſe parts, they 
impos'd the foremention d name, dd, upon the Bar- 
di, in order to deceive poſterity, and be reputed among 
the future Britains as authors of the method. And this 
is but agreeable to their uſual cuſtom of arrogating all 
inventions and antiquity to themſelves ; of which, a- 
mong a thouſand more, Deucalion's flood is a memo- 
rable inſtance. | | | | 

Q. I having lately been invited to an acquaintance's houſe 
to dance country-dances, one of the company began the new- 
fegaries z I being a ſtranger to moſs of the company ſat 
dewn, and deſir d to be excus d for that dance, ſo all the 
company ſaid it was very ill breeding to leave off ſo, 

A. We would believe you were ſo well ſatisfy'd in 
the conduct of your acquaintance, that they would ad- 
mit none but civil company; if ſo, it was not a very 
agreeable temper, to be the only perſon that excepted . 
againſt that dance, it being a tacit reflection on the reſt 
of the Ladies. 

Q. Apollo, tell me, tell me what is love, | 
Love, the grand ſpring by which the wirld does move. 
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What is its power ſevere, experi : 
But what's the 2 þ «Kino ga peach 
Is is a phantom only of the brain? 


Phantoms I. fee can then vaſt conqueſts gain. 


Is it the darting rays of ladies eyes? 


. Then does the earth out-ſhine the glittering Skies. 
Then, Phozbus, hide thy. head, put aus thy lights. 


And cover all things with the veil of night. 
When thou art fled, thy influence too decays, 
But beauty leaves behind more laſting rays: 
The farther off, the greater force it darts, 


The fartheſt from our eyes, the neareſt to our hearts, 
Tell me but. what this is, and then I'll own, 


That thou'rt Apollo, worthy of: the crown. 


A. Love, that harmonious hinge, on which we're told 
This Globe firſt motion had, and ſmoothly rolPd;. 


Th Almighty fiat was the well-lmk'd chains, 
Firſt uſher'd forth by ſoft ſeraphick ſtrains, 
Which ever fince in tuneful order move 
Expreſſive, all of harmony and love. 


And love which ſtrikes us mortals here belo 


Frorn uniſons and notes concordant flow); 
Subordinate to that jir/# moving ſtring, 


o 


dy. 


Which tunes our ſouls whilſt we its praiſes ſing, 


It is no phantom of an airy brain, 


Nor eyes nor ſmiles, they're all too weak to reign; 


No, tis a /ypathetic note we find 
In others, tun'd exactly to our mind, 


Which mutually areradt, and to Incorp rate are inclin'd, . 


Q. When luſtful Apollo 
Fair Daphne did follow, 

Old Peneus, ſhe begg'dto defiroy her; 
And be, Ovid ſays, | 
Transform'd her to bays, 

Rather than the hot ſpark 2 
Since à poor God of water 

MNi.etamorpho, d his daughter, 

And Sol was ſo eager for rape, 

| Hy a God of ſuch power, 


The maid to deflower, 


Did not change her again te her ſhape ? 


enjoy her 3 
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. Tho' Sol's power is greater, 
Than the weak God's of water, 
Yet virtue ſo ſtrong bound the charm, 
That Apollo, not Fove, 
Did he equally love, 

Cou'd have offer'd the nymph any harm. 
Q. Young guid meaſter Pollo | 
 Touen feather. dud vollom 

Keow keeping what earnd en à daie 

Vor as who's @ %inner | 
Bexide keal at dinner 

Iſe but heaf a teſter vor paie 
Tur lovin N Bumkin Clumſey. 
A. Iſe am Pollo's herdſman 

Vor beater rewards man 
And wot ere his feather dud yollow 
His zon has more wit 
Vor preatur things vit 
Vor Jove was an aſs to wiſe Pollo. | 

Q. By th advice of a friend to Enfeml I went, 
To ſee Cloriana, and gain'd her conſent ; 

Shed every charm I cowd wiſh to behold, . 
But the bief of all charms, that of plenty of gold ; 
Woich when I diſcover'd, my love grew as chill, 

'S Fa quotidian ague had ſeiz'd on my will. 
Then tell me, Apollo, if you can tell why 

_ Gold's ſuch a jewel in any man's eye ? 

A. 'Tis a jewel to none of a generous nature, 
C>mpar'd to the worth. of a charming young creature; 
And thoſe earth born ſouls, who to prize it are faid, 
Tho? their ſearch is for gold, yet their brains are of lead. 

Q. Apollo, inform me, (for't ſeems ſomething odd) 

How chances, or comes it to paſs, Sir, 

That ſometimes your anfwers profeſs you a God, 

And ſometimes you're dull as an af, Sir. 

Your paper ſhall ſuffer, if you are not civil, 
Por daily to flames Ill allot it: 
But if you reſolve, without playing the d., 

Is probable I may promote it. | 
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A. when you have the Spleen, then you think. 
we are dull, | „ | 
Or your dulneſ which paſſes for ſpleen, 
guppoſes us empty, when we are molt full, 
And dark, when we're right and ſerene. 
But we muſt intreat you decline our promotion, 
Which we wou'd- not owe to ſuch tools; 
For ſhou'd it be thought that you have a true notion 
Of our writings, we ſhou'd be thought fools. 
Q. Great Oracle, a ſuppliant at your feet 
Dot proſtrate 28 your God ſhip to mireat, 
To eaſe his doubtful thoughts and troubled mind, 
Which long the myſtick reaſon's ſought to find, 
Why the ladle *6ove- all others is eſteem d | 
The ſpouſe's weapon, and is lawful deem d. 
A. Againſt the cuſtom little can be ſaid, 
Since empty weapons ſuit an empty head: 
For none but ſuch the better weapon ſhun, 
Accept the ladle, and decline the tongue. 
Q. I little eat, and yet Im fat and great, 
My flomach ſuited to my ſmall eſtate; 
T little have, and yet a merry fellow, 
Nay, when I.am ſober. too, as well as mellow. 
Say how ſo much ariſes from [0 little, 
Or elſe, I ſay, Apollo's but a wittal ? 
A. You're merry, *cauſe your ſtomach is ſo ſmall, 
And your expence on't next to none at all ; 
You're fat, becauſe mirth makes digeſtion good, 
Extracting all the virtue of your food; 
And if one little were but added more. 
A little brains, you'd known all this before. 
Q. What is the proper meaning of the word, Martyr? 
A. The word is of Greek original, and ſignifies a wis- 
neſt. But becauſe thoſe truly heroic perſons, who rea- 
dily part with their very lives, in ſure and certain hope 


of the divine favour, which is better than life 17 are 


the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes to that faith, which 
was once deliver d to the ſaints, thence the word by way 
of. eminence is particularly applied to them. And 
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therefore St. 70%, tho! be died à natural death at 
| | Epheſus, 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 97 
Epbeſus, is yet not improperly ſtil'd a martyr, a mar- 
tyr 1 intention, ( which diſtinguiſhes his otherwiſe un- 
diſtinguiſh'd bravery from martyrdom in fad) ſince 
he gave as unconteſtable an evidence to the Goſpel- 


_ truths, as either of his two companions in that bleſt 


triumvirate ſo peculiarly favoured by their gracious 
Maſter, inaſmuch as he chearfully ſubmitted to the 


fiery. tryal of the boiling oil, however miraculouſly 
| reſcued thence by the wonderful interpoſal of an un- 


expected providence, | | 
Q.: We read in Iſaiah, chap. xxxviii. verſe 5, Be- 
hold I will add unto thy days fifteen years. 
Had any man power to murder him, or had not he to 
commit .a ſelſ-murder ? If ſo, it is againſt the word of 


God: If not, againſt the free-will of man 


A. God who foreknew all the ſeveral accidents of 
life, might therefore know, that no man wou'd at- 
tempt to murder him; and that ſo horrible a fin as 
{c|f-murder, wou'd not gain admittance in his thoughts. 
Other particulars might be ſuggeſted, but this is ſuf- 
ficient to ſolye the doubt. e 

Q. What is the reaſon of that aſſertion of Solomon's 
in Eccleſiaſtes the 9th, werſe the 2d. It is better to 


go to the houſe of mourning, than to go to the houſs 


of feaſting ? | 8 i” | 
A. The preacher. intimates the reaſon of it in the 


latter part of the verſe; For that is the end M all men, 


and the living will lay. it to heart. We muſt all of us 

go, ſooner or later, to the houſe of mourning in a 
ſtricter ſenſe 3 For it is appainted* for men ones to die; 
and therefore it is uſeful. It is neceſſary for us to be 
preſent at the melancholy ſolemnity of a funeral, fince* 
nothing more proper to read us a lecture of morta- 

lity, to remind us of our diſſolution, and preſent us 
with that famous Macedonian motto, Mime dh 
To; wy, Remember that thou art mortal. The- houſe 

of mourning corrects the levity of our minds, checks: 
our ambitious thoughts, reſtrains the fantaſtick ſallies 
of our fond imaginations, and reaches us 79 know that 
we are but men. The houſe of mourning, as it ſea- 

| 2» ſonably, 
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ſonably remembers us of our latter end, of. that great 


debt -we are all of us to pay; ſo it conſequently in- 
ſtructs us ſo to number our days, as to apply our hearts 


unto wiſdom ; it inſtructs us to invert the epicurean 
ſcene, to neither eat nor drink, to do neither to ex- 


ceſs, becauſe to morrow we die. The houſe of mourning, 
it obliges us to reflect upon thoſe miſcarriages, which 
repreſent death in ſo terrible a form; for the ſting of 
death is ſar ; It both prepares us and reminds us too, 
to bewail our. ſinfulneſs, to lament zhe evil of our do- 


ings, and thence entitle ourſelves to an ineſtimable 


bleſſing ; blefſed are they that mourn, for they ſhall be 
comforted : Comforted, as was Lazarus in Abraham's 


But the houſe of feaſting is reverſe to this; it diſ- 
ſolves our minds, enervates our thoughts, effeminates: 
our ſouls, and makes us to be altogether vanity; yea, 
to be lighter than vanity it ſelf. The houſe of feaſting. 
- It pues the evil day far from us; it flatters us as it 
were With a preſent immortality, as though we were 
Feaſting on the tree of life; it ſays in another ſenſe 
than the Pſalmiſt means it, it treacherouſly ſays, Ye are 
Gods, and ye are all the children of the moſt High: For 
ye ſoall not die like men, ye ſhall not fall like one of the 
princes, Well therefore does the preacher add, the hears 
of the wiſe is in the houſe of mourning ; but the heart of 
fools is in the houſe of mirth. 

Qt. Wur opinion is deſird of Apollonius Tyanæus, 


that "pretended wonder-worker, wham ſome men are ſo. 


willing blaſphemouſly to oppoſe to our bleſſed Lord: 
A. Tho' ſome perſons are ſtrangely fond of their 


ighty darling Apollonius, they have yet been ſuffici- 
os Pages by learned men: But for the ſake of 


thoſe, who have not the opportunities of books, we 


Mall endeavour a clear diſcuſſion of the matter, 
Since Philoſiratxs is the man, upon whoſe authority 


the ſtory is ſo eagerly embrac'd, let us examine the 


character of ſo authentick a perſon. Were Philoſtra- 
ui a judicious, a grave hiſtorian ; were he a Plutar- 


abus Redivions ; had his life of Apollonius diſcover d 


thoſe. 


* 


c 
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thoſe charaQers of ſincerity ſo eminently conſpicuous 
in Plutarch's lives; this might have given ſome coun- 
tenance to his relations, tho* otherwiſe built upon a 
ſlender foundation: But when we meet with nothing 
of all this; when inſtead of an hiſtoriag we meet with 
a rhetorician ; with a flouriſher ; with one who 
ſeem'd to prefer pleaſure to profit, elegance to truth; 
with one who ſeems to have choſen rather to have 
diverted the fancy, than inform'd the judgment of his 
readers. When we obſerve that he compoſed his 
book of wonders at the command of Julia the Ro- 


preſs ; a Lady, who as he himſelf confeſſes, 
took wonderful delight in rhetorick; a Lady, who 
ſeems to have been a ſtanch Athenian, to have been 


pleaſed with nothing more than to hear ſome new thing; 


when we conſider the perſon who wrote the book, 
the Lady he wrote it for, and the age wherein he 
wrote it (for romances were then in vogue; ) when 
we conſider theſe concurring circumſtances, we 
may well look upon his relations as idle zales, un- 
leſs otherwiſe confirmed by a cloud of witneſſe: ; or it 
by fewer, yet unqueſtionable evidences. But ſince 
Philoſtratus was later than Apollonius, by an inter medi- 
ate century, he muſt neceffarily refer us to former 
teſtimonies. And here he tells us, that a friend of 


one Damis, who had wrote commentaries on the life 


of his companion Apollonius, preſented thoſe commens 


taries to the empreſs Fulia. But this is but the evi- 
dence of a ſingle perſon, and that of a friend withal, 
who out of fondne(s for ſo intimate an acquaintance, 
nay, and for himſelf too, that he might boaſt of the 
honour of a familiarity with ſo wonderful a per ſonage, 
might be tempted to forge ſuch blazing wonders, as 
are the wards of neither truth nor ſdberneſs. Nay, tho” 

Damis were a credible perſon, yet we muft depend 
upon the bare word of his acquaintance, that he gave 
him thoſe commentaries afterwards made uſe of. Nay, 
tho' his acquaintance were a credible perſon too, we 
muſt yet rely upon Philoſtratus and Julia, whether ſo: 
much as one relation taken notice of in the commen- 
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taries of Damis is inſerted in Philoſtratus's romance; 
| But may be not appeal to a general tradition of won- 
* ders, but a century before perform'd? Alas! he has c 
himſelf prevented ſo much as the bare ſuſpicion of th 
ſuch authority, while he makes it matter of melan- be 
choly complaint ; that while leſs deſerving philoſo- 
phers were for ſo many ages in admiration, yet the 41 
memory of Apallanius ſhould ſo ſoon expire. But that I 's 
the very memory of a man ſo famous for ſurprizing i *t 
miracles, ſhould in ſo ſmall an interval be intirely m 
eras'd out of the minds of men, is a miracle as great th 
as any of thoſe, which 4follonins is fabulouſly re- b) 
ported to have wrought. And therefore we cannot 2 
but acquieſce in the concluſion of a learned man, that pl: 
there is almoſt the ſame certainty, that the miracles 
of Apollonius are fictitious, as that the miracles of out ci! 
bleſſed Lord. were actually performed. al 
+ But the foregoing argument may be conſiderably 
confirmed by another conſideration of great impor- W ## 
tance. Since the Chriſtians made daily proſelytes to Ml ril 
Chriſtianity, by the perſuaſive argument of our Sa- ſu 
viour's miracles, the Heathens would undoubtedly have iſ @t 
confronted them with thoſe of Apollonies,. had they 4 
been ſenſible that any fuch were done. And therefore, % 
as the Chriftians were continually. inſiſting on this for 
perſuaſive argument; ſo this muſt have neceſſarily % 
perpetuated among the Heathens, the daily revivd 
memory of their great champion Apullonius. Upon of 
which account we cannot chuſe but think, that thoſe Pr. 
learned men draw no precipitate concluſion, who de- 
mur, not only to Apollonins's miracles, but to his very tie 
exiſtence too. Reaſon therefore warrants us to ſay, that me 
if any give credit to ſuch incredible legends, they follow, m 
devi d indeed, but not. CUNNINGLY dgevis'd, fables, n. 
Tho' what has been ſaid, ſufficiently deſtroys the I {u! 
credibility of Phileflratus's relations, and we are there- %% 
fore unwilling to be any further tedious; yet at the © 
'defire of any who ſhall read this, we ſhall be ready me 
to offer ſome further particulars, which may not per- ſec 
haps be unworthy of regard, | 
| Q un 
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Q. Whether it be a ſm to eat black puddings, in Lev. 


chap. vii. ver. 27. it is ſaid, Whatſoever foul it be 


that eateth any manner of blood, even that ſoul ſhall 
be cut off from his people? 5 e 
A. The Levitical inſtitution was a reſtrictive one, 
and as far as not incluſive of the moral law, which 
is of eternal and univerſal obligation, concerned none 
at the very time of its delivery, but ſuch as were 
members of the common-wealth of 7/rael. And as 
the law has been fince repealed by the ſame authority 
by which it was enacted, ſo now it is no ways obli- 
gatory to the Fews themſelves. But whereas a more 
plauſible argument is drawn againſt eating blood from 
the ſolemn determination of the great apoſtolical coun- 
eil at Feruſalem, you may find a confutation of it in 
a former paper. 48 | 
Q. Pray, how do yon veconcile theſe words in the Ca- 
techiſin (The body and blood of Chriſt, which is ve- 
rily and indeed received by the faithful in the Lord's 
ſupper) with a proteſtant's denial of the real preſence ? 
Gentlemen, I do aſſure you, I am a proteſtant my ' ſelf, 
and hope I ſhall die ſo : But this Catechiſm. being de- 
ſugned &y the Church for the inſtruction of children, and 
for people that go no further for their religion, it ſeems 
to me to ſavour too much of tranſubſtantiation ? 
A. It were indeed to be wiſh'd, that this paſſage 
of ſo excellent a Catechiſm were more cautiouſly ex- 
preſs'd, ſince intended for the inſtruction of children, 
who muſt be allowed to be incapable of nice diſtinc- 
tions. But our mother Church has abundantly de- 
monſtrated in her canons, in her articles, in her com- 
munion-office, that the intends not by the words to 
inculcate ſo prepoſterous a doctrine as that of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, When therefore ſhe ſays, that the body 
and blood of Chriſt are verily, and indeed taken and re- 
cei ved by rhe faithful in the Lord's Supper; She means no 
more, than that the faithful by partaking of the con- 
ſecrated elements of bread and wine, do as werily and 
indeed partake of all the benefits and advantages of our 
Sayviour's paſſion, as though they had actually partaken 
bY 1 of 
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of his very body which was broken, and his very 
blood which. was ſhed upon the croſs = 
bie up a great quantity of phlegm, attended 
with @ cough not painful, my uſual time is at ten in 
the morning and five in the evening. The phlegm i; 
| thick and whitiſh, and nearly reſembles Cheſhire cheeſe 
that's chewed. 7. 2 have the head- ach, tho other. 
wiſe am ve s ſleep ſound, and eat hearty, yet 
. — to a meer skeleton. I hoy 2 
three years is London, and four years ago was ſick of 
# fever in the nerves. I ſinoak tobacco, and am, and 
ever was. very moderate, none of my family ſubject ts 
conſumptions. I deſire that you'll inform me in your next 
Paper what may be the occaſun; and if I am in à ct 
ſumption, whether the ſmoaking of tobacco, or living is 
romn, or either be pernicious, and what may be conven- 
ent to eradicate my „„ Hi AR 
A. The firſt occaſion of this your indiſpoſition was 
(probably) cold, which binding up the pores, threw 
back the ſeroſities, which ſhould have perſpired into 
the maſs of blood, and were thence depoſited into 
the lungs, where at length putrefying this phlegms 
tick matter was bred: And if you are not already 
conſumptive, we have reaſon to think you are very 
near it, and would therefore have you to conſult with 
ſome of the more learned in phyſick for your further 
ſervation. 7 | 75 
Q. A Gentleman of my acquaintance being contraòie 
to a young Lady, and ſhe to him: But fome time af 
the contract (for what reaſon is unknown) ſent him 4 d 
halter and a noſegay, telling him ſhe wiſhed him a good : 
journey, with ſeveral other affronts ſhe put upon him, to 
long to inſert, and withal deſires him to releaſe her of the | 
contrac paſi d between them, as ſhe did him for ever, | © 
which was accordingly done on both ſides. Some time after t 
the Lady repenting what ſhe had done, requeſted #he G- 
tleman to make good the promiſe he bad made her for- © 
merly, which he refuſed to do. I deſire to know whether * 
zbe 3 is not at liberty to make the ſame offers i 
another ? | 's 


3 1 n 1 r 3 


A. If 
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A, If the releaſes were as formally made as the 
contract, he would have been: abſolutely at liberty to 
addreſs another, had no ſuch affront been given; but 


ſhould he accept her repentance, after ſo rude, ſo 


roſs an affront (if unprovek'd to it) we fear he would 
have more occaſion for repentance himſelf after, when 
it would be roo late. „„ = 
Q. Why has man only of all living creatures his face 
lifted up towards heaven 8 | 
A. As ſuch an erection of the countenance to hea- 
yen, is more noble and magnificent than a demiſſive 


aſpect; ſo it beſt becomes that creature, whom the 


God of nature intended to be Lord of the Creation, 
and therefore vouchſafed to grace with a majeſtick 
ſtructure of body, as well as with ſuch a capacity of 
ſou], as ſhould be fit for empire, And as man of all 
ſublunary creatures is the only one eapable of reli- 
gion; ſo what more proper, than that the very po- 
ſture of his body ſhould remind him of his duty ; re» 
mind him to contemplate heaven, to adore the au- 
thor of his being, the preſerver of men. And to this 
the poet may ſeem to have an eye, when he elegantly 


754 
Os homini ſublime dedit, cœlumque tueri 
Fuſſit, & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus. 
A lofty aſpect God on man beſtow'd, 
(To teach him, what he to his Maker ow'd) 
And bad him view the ſtars, he place of his abode: 
Q. There is à certain man, that whenever I ſee him. 
J fall a trembling, and look as pale as death. The more 
T ſirive againſt it, the worſe I am: I cannot imagine the 
meaning of it, therefore deſirs your opinion ? In 
A, We cannot, Madam, entertain ſuch an uncha- 
ritable opinion, as to think either malice or antipa- 


thy can find a ſeat in your breaſt ; and therefore con- 


clude, that this mighty Deliquium muſt be the effect 
of ſuch an irreſiſtible power, ſuch a ſovereign paſſion, 
as that mentioned by the poet Mantuan: 
Ludit amor ſenſus, oculos perſtringit, & aufert 
Libertatem animi, mira nos faſcinat arte. 

1 Through 
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Through love the ſenſes fail, the fight's confin'd, 
And love like wondrous 5 ſways the mind. 


Dr as it is more pathetically expreſſed by Horace: 
Cena ſede manet: humor & in gena 
_ Frartim labitur, arguens, | 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 


My courage fails, my colour fades, 
And through each trembling member wades: 
Tbe drops which down my temples roll, 
Declare the paſſion of my ſoul. - 
Q. Whether a man has more ribs on one ſide, than on 
the other? | 
A. The number of the ribs on each ſide are natu- 
Q. Apollo, Pray ſolve me right, Sir, 
If eatmg onions ſpoils the ſigbe, Sir, 
And if it does, the reaſon why, Sir, 
And. I'm your ſervant Thomas Hyeſir, 
A. That onions, honeſt Thomas Hyeſir, 
When eaten, indiſpoſe the eyes, Sir, 
Is true, becauſe they ſend, tis plain, Sir, 
Offenſive vapours to the brain, Sir. 
Q. I have a relation grievouſly afflicted with the gout, 
and has been for ſeveral years. Pray inform me from 
whence it proceeds ? | 


A. To paſs by Paracelſus's tartarous mixture with 


the Synovia, Helmont's acid infection of the Archæus, 
and many other cauſes here too tedious to enume- 
rate; we ſhall think it ſufficient only to offer, that 
the gout proceeds from a vicious diſcracy of the blood, 
whoſe acid and faline recrements, nature, in defence 
of the more principal parts, protrudes to the moſt 
remote ones, viz. the joints of the hands, arms, legs 
and feet, 2 N / 
| . A young man of my acquaintance of 22 years 0 

Kine has been for theſe 4 —— as grey upon . as 
moſt men of fourſcore, he having had no miſchance upon it, 
neither was it ever ſore when he was a child? 
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| a ſtrong caſtle on ſuſpicion of treaſon, that he might 


more examples of this kind, As to the reaſon hereof, 


chilly by fear ; ſo the nutriment of the hair- may per= 
| haps be ſo far vitiated, as to cauſe this alteration 3- 
and they being of a diaphanous ſubſtance, and conſe- 


With your advice, and mitigate his pain. 


Nor have I ever yet my freedom loſt, 
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A. Authors give us ſeveral inſtances of perſons 
whoſe hair hath turned white and hoary in a night's 
time, nay, as it were in an inſtant, through ſome 
great fear or extream paſſion, which perhaps may be 
your friend's caſe. Scaliger ſays, in Exercitation. g 12. 27 
That Gonzaga n impri ſoned a near kinſman in AY 


receive the reward of his demerits, news was brought 

him next morning that he was become all white and * 
hoary : And Schenkins, Lemnius, Hadrianus, Funius, 
Ludovicus Vruex, Calius Rhodoginus and others, give 


we take it to be, That whereas the blood and hu- 1 
mours, which doubtleſs nouriſh the hair, is render d -Y 


quently ſubject to bear a ſudden change of colour. 
But for your further ſatisfaction, ſee Diemerbroeck's 
Anatom. Corp. Human. p. 559, 0000. 
Q. If whilſt in dhſs, your happy hours you ſpend, 
An ear you deigh to humane ing lend, 4 
Bleſt yourhs, vouchſafe t aſſiſt a wretched ſwan, 


Love o'er my heart, an empire ne er cou d boaſt 


No nymph cond eber ſuch powerful charms impart, 

As cou'd prevail o'er my well-guarded heart, 

Until the pow'rful little God of love, 5 

To be reveng d, firſt ſhew'd mein a grove, 

Toe charming. Phillis, in whe ſparkling eyes 

His whole artillery in ambuſh lies. ; 

When firſt I ſaw the fair, a pleaſing pain 

Poſſeſs'd my heart, and ran thro ev'ry vein; 

I never thought my heart to love mcan'd, 

But beauteous Phillis fill was ia my mind. 

Wiene'er I laid me down to take my reſt, 

Her lovely image ſtill was in my breaſt; 

Methought I held her melting in my arms, 

Pojſ*ſs'd of all, and revlling in her charms : 
Vou, III. : Tt 
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But when I eager went to graſp the fair, 
4 I found but empty, arms, S. CATS. 

240 dying reaſon yet did family try, 
%* To keep the field againſt her enemy, | | 

1 But love, triumphant, got the victory. 

1 At laſt I let my charming Phillis know 
= The pain, which 1 for her did undergo, 

| But ſhe, alas ! my bold addreſs diſowns, 
= - Qn I can nothing meet but ſcorn and frowns; 
AH Although my birth and fortune equal are, 
Y And perſon not uncomely does appear. 
= Tell me, ye ſages, how her love to gain, 
0 Or how I may my liberty obtain? 
% A. To be ſhock'd at her frowns, becomes your fault, 
The fort is ſlighted, gain d by one aſſault ; 
_ Renew attacks, nor give her any reſt, 
Till you have made impre/on on her breaſt ; 
Nor hope a kind ſurrender to oblige, 
Till you have gain'd it by a formal ſiege. 
Your conſtant vigorous efforts, may be 
Means of that %, you now deſpair to ſee. 
If after all ſhe' will relenzleſs prove, 
And deaf to all th' addreſſes of your love; 
Then her ingratitude, per haps may cure, 
And you her /corns may with negle# endure, 
Convinc'd that he has not that ſoft, that ſweet 
Engaging foul, you coveted to meet, 
Qt. Tell me, oh! Tell me, ſons of art, 
Mhat is the cauſe of ſound of fot, 
why, as we have cauſe to think, 
Some do much more than others lk. h 
If this you anſwer, learned ſwains, 
The next I let, take for your pain} ? 
A. Inteſtine winds do famts create, 
And thus inſpire your rattle pate: 
_, The ſt—ks attending ſuch deſcents, 

Spring from the fœtid continents, 

The hogoes thus which guard your ftrains, 

Speak them the iſſue of your brains, 
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Q. Two Gentlewomen in great diſtreſs deſire your advice. 


Their father being dead about 20 years ago, their mother. 


married again. A miniſter of the church of England, w 


before his marriage with their mother, told them both ſe- ; 


veral times they might live with him, and he would have 


nothing of them for their diet: which promiſe he hath rei- 


terated ſince he hath been married, till both of them being 


come to about 22 years of age, and having received from 
ene of their unkles a ſmall ſum of money for their fortunes 
he hath pic d à quarrel' with them, and threatens to ar- 


reſ them, if they don't pay him forthwith for their diet. 


len they deſire him to remember his promiſe, he anſwers, 


tis a verbal one that ſignifies nothing at all. Some people 


adviſe them to pay him without any- delay, others would 


have them go to law, either of which advice will ruin 
them, and ſend them a begging ? | 


A. Though your caſe may appear hard at firſt fight, : 


yet it is not really ſo, further than thus : If you any 
way promoted your father-in-law's marriage with 
your mother, and the match anſwer'd the charge he 
took upon him; or if he exacted more for your board 
than you could elſewhere be boarded for ; or if your 


dependance on his promiſe prevented you from tak-: | 


ing other methods for your ſubſiſtence ; if either of 


theſe he has done' unjuſtly by yon, and diſhonourably,. 


in infringing his word in any point. But however 
it may be, they are extreamly in the wrong, who 


_ adviſe you to go to law with him; for tho? we will 
not ſuppoſe your father-in-law will be forſworn, yet 


the Chancery will exact a valuable conſideration in 
ſome kind for the charge he hath been at. All the re- 
lief we can propoſe, is, to obtain of ſome friends to 
perſuade him in the beſt manner they can, and to 
urge the ſanction of his word, and your dependances 
thereof. | 92 


Q. I happening to be in ſome perſons company one evening 


who reflected very much upon a certain young Lady, a2 


neighbour of mine. Now Gentlemen, your opinion is deſired, 
whether it was proper for me, as being a neighbour, to ſpeak 
p in the Lady's behalf, ſhe not being there to anſwer for 
ber ſelf ? TEN A. Not 


* 
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| A. Not only a neighbour, but ſhould you hear 


. Nirangers abus d by reflect ions behind their backs, you 
are obliged by chriſtianity and humaaity to vindicate 


A 


m. | | 
Q Whether the enjoying of outward things, or the con- 
temning of them be the moſt deſireable ? | | 
A. To evidence the preference of the latter to the 
former, we ſhall not inſiſt upon the uncertainty of 
outward things, ſince the ſtrict purport of the queſtion 
has a neceſlary regard either to the preſent enjoy ment 
of them, or. to a permanent continuance. in ſuch an 
. enjoyment. But yct we may conſider thoſe fowr in- 
gredients, thoſe allaying mixtures, which even the 
very leaſt allay'd, the moſt unmingled of all worlcly 
happineſs is conſtantly, is inſeparably attended with. 
Though a man be not made rich, but be always ſo; 
= though the glory of his houſe be ſuch as not to need en- 
4 creaſe ; though according to the meaſure of humane 
felicity, he has all things az his deſire; yet he will 
ſometimes meet with- ſuch bitter portions, yet gall 
and wormwood will ſo intermingle with bis honey 
and his Honey- comb, as to give abundant teſtimony to 
that divine Aphoriſm, man is born to trouble as tht 
parks fly upward. Though an Haman be the. happy 
A man that is honorable, not only as was the Syrian ge- 
neral with his maſter, but with his fellow ſubjects 
too; though able to ſay in the words of Jeb, WhenT 
went out of the gate through the city, when I prepared my 
Feet in the ſirect, the young men ſaw me, and hid them- 
ſelves, and the aged aroſe and ſtocd up; though thus 
able to boaſt of the homage that is paid him, yet a 
ciowniſh, an uncourtly Mordecai ſhall damp his joy, 
imbitter his delights, and ballance the bended knees of 
many with the andiſtinguiſſing behaviour of a ſmgle per- 
+ ſon. But a diſpoſition that heroically ccntemns the 
ſoothing inſinuations, the flattering addreſſes of tem- 
poral enjoy ments, it is liable to no allay, obnoxious 
to no dependences, ſuperior to all contingences, to 
all events. He who has learnt to deſpiſe a deſpicable, 
taough gaudy ſcene; of him we may be _—_ ta 
# x -7 ay, 


—_— - 2 
n 


ſay, though a thouſand accidents befall him, and ten rhow- 


yum. To him we may apply that expreſſion of the 
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ſand are at his right hand, yet they can not come nigh 


103 ä 1 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, RR 4 
Impa vidum ferient ruin. 1 
The very world's foundations tear, 

Ang fearleſs he the ſhock will bear. 
The ſpirit of a man, when it can thus ſuſtain his in- 


> 

+ 

_ 
2 

5 


fr mity, when it can laugh at the treacherous pageantry 


of ſublunary happineſs, it is a never failing balſam, 
ſhall we ſay, againſt the ſmarting evils that aſſault us? 
Yea, it is more than ſo ; it is as much preferable to 


the very balm of Gilead, as it is better to prevent than 


to Heal a wound. And therefore ſo excellent a ſpirit, 5 
it is not a cure, but a preſervative, it is not a remedy, -Y 
but an antidote. To moralize the fiction of an in- 2 


vulnerable Achilles, here we may apply the ſtory, with 4 


one additional reſtriction only; namely, that the brave 


contemner of out ward things has not ſo much as an 
unguarded heel. 


Tranſitory pleaſures are ſo diſproportionate to the 
vaſt capacities, to the boundleſs appetites of our cra- 
ving, our immortal ſouls, as ſufficiently to verify that F 
general obſervation, that Fruition is unequal to eæpecta- 4 
tion. And therefore, while we expect a ſubſtance, f 
we graſp a ſhadow ; while we expect a uno, we 
embrace a cloud. But he, who can contemn the world. 


and the things that are in the world, centers his happi- 
neſs upon adequate, upon proper objects, the very 


contempt of that, which others with ſo much eagers ' 
neſs purſue, afford him an incxhauttible ſpring of 


flooding joys ; afford him ſuch ſubſtantial comforts, 1 
as paſs all underſianding; ſuch raviſhing delights, s 
the world can neither give, nor take away, . 9 


Thoſe outward things which ſeem to have the leaſt 
of emptineſs, are yet, alas! impair'd by a contrary 
extream. They no ſooner regale than cloy; no ſooner 
pleaſe than ſatiate; no ſooner ſatisfy than ſurfeit. 

But he, who can oyerlook ſuch yanities as theſe, | 
1 „ knows = i 
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_ knows bow to be regal'd without being cloy'd ; to be 
pieas'd without ſatiety ; to be ſatisfied without a ſurfeit. 
Q. Whether it be a ſin for a man, after he had promiſed 
zo have a certain Lady, and afterwards ſhould have mare 
mind to another, to marry the latter, becauſe he thinks if 
he had the former they ſhould not live happily together, 
tho the former has the moſt-money ? 1189 755 
A. As we ſuppoſe your ſelf to be the perſon concern d, 
ſo we are obliged to tell you, that you ſhould have 
maturely examin'd the temper of the Lady, ſhould 
have made a ftrit ſearch. into the qualities of her 
mind, before you had proceeded to the inviolable ſo- 
lemnity of a matrimonial promiſe, to that zon regre- 
diendum eſt, that prohibited liberty of making a re- 
treat. For the promiſe you made her, was for better 
or for worſe, unleſs other particulars than that of Larely 
thinking, that ſhe will not make you happy, could 
_ juſtify a diſengagement. Tho' yet a reaſonable ſuſpi- 
cion of your future unhappineſs will warrant you to 
make ſolicitous application to the Lady, that the 
would be pleaſed to be ſo kind, or rather ſo con- 


. Hiderate, (for ſince a man and his wife are no longer 


two while ene ffeſh, their intereſts cannot poſſibly be 
divided) would be pleaſed to be ſo conſiderate for her 
own fake, as well as yours, as to give you a diſcharge. 
Q: Why any man keeping himſelf in one poſture, (in an 
giry place) and awake, ſhould not catch cold as ſoon as 
"ſleeping in the ſame place, and poſture ? 
A. Becauſe in the time of ſleeping there is retrac- 
tion of the natural heat ; whereupon the circumam- 
bient air enters the pores, and conſequently the ex- 
' ternal, parts muſt be rendered chilly. | | 
Q. I deſire you to inform me by whom the Epiſtle te 
the Hebrews was wrote? | 
A. Some have attributed this admirable Epiſtle to 
St. Luke; ſome to Barnabas; and others to St. Cle- 
mens. And the reaſon that gave occaſion to ſome to 
rob St. Paul of this incomparable treatiſe (for a trea- 


tiſe it has been thought by ſome, rather than an 


epiſtle) is, becauſe the name ofthis apoſtle is not * 
os fixt 
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by the Latins. But fince the argument, eaſy to be 


1 ſtate of death, it is no unuſual figure to repreſent 


ſatisfy me. Pray, did not God from all eternity foreknow 


fxt to it. But St. Paul might pertinently omit his 
name, becauſe he was the apoſtle, not of the Fews, 
but of the Gentiles 3 and becauſe (as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus excellently adds) he had ſuch an awful reve- 
rence for his Lord and Maſter, who was the very great 
apoſtle of the Hebrews ; I am not ſent (lays the bleſſed 
Jeſus) but to the loſt ſheep of the houſe of liracl. 

We learn from St, Ferome, that all the Greak fathers 
and caſtern Churches entertain'd this celebrated com- 
poſure as St. Paul's; and in this they were followed 


deduced from 2 Pet. iii. 5, 16. is ſo forcible to any 
ordinary capacity, What need we any farther teſtimony ? 


Q. Since tis the general opinion (and it may be clearly , 
proved) that cur bleſſed Saviour was in the grave, or 


ſtate of the dead lutle more than one whole day and 
two nights; How are we to underſtand thoſe words in 
Mat. xii. 40. which ſeem to have been prophetical of the 
time Chriſt was to continue in the ſepulchre? 5 
A. Since our Saviour notwithſtanding your aſſerti- 
on be acknowledged true, was part of three days in 


fractions under the integers with the ſubjects they 
are fractions of. : | 

Q. You give an ingenious poetick queriſt your opinion a- 
bout predeſtination to eternal miſery; which does not fully 


that man would (im, forfeit his favour thereby and be an 
object of his wrath? did he not likewiſe foreknow he ſhould, 
and determine to ſend his Son to dye for ſinners ? did he not 


(and the number of em) that would cloſe with Chriſt, and 
thereby become heirs of ſalvation upon his terms: did he not 
likewiſe foreſee, that none of theſe would be able to compi 
with the Goſpel terms without his aſſiſtance, and at the ſams 
time (if I may ſo ſpeak) determine to grant it ? granting 
theſe, pray, what did God do with reſped to the reſt of the 
world? I think, he paſs'd em by, i. e. did not purpoſe to give 


'em that grace, without which they can't perform the terms 3 


thereby they are left to final ſin; which God foreſeeing alſo, » © 
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40 ſo foreknow thoſe certain individual perſons, even by name — Y 
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\ lieving? or if, according to the received opinion of t 
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did he not purpoſe to puniſh em with eternal damnation 3 
wich amounts to the ſame thing as the other : for I quar- 


rel not about words; pardon the length, and gixe a candid an- 
ſwer to a lover of the truth. | er ne 
A. The whole thread of the argumentation cen- 
ters in this; that God did not propoſe to give to thoſe, 
whom. he predeſtinated to damnation, thar grace, with- 
out which they can't perform the terms of ſalvation, 
But that God did not thus unconditionally and rigo- 
rouſly predeſtinate any to damnation we appeal even 
to him, who predeſtinated thoſe to ſalvation whom he 
foreknew ; the Lord is not ſlack concerning his promiſe, bud 
is long ſuffering to us ward; not willing that ary ſhould pe- 
riſh, but that all (obſerve the note of univerſality) but 
that all ſhould come to repentance, 
| . Pray, what is the meaning of the words of Solomon, 
Eccieſ. x. and the latter part of the 20th verſe -- for a 
ird of the air ſhall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings ſhall tell the matter? | | | 
A. The meaning is, that we ſhould religiouſly abſtain 
from the miſdemeanor ſpecified (as indeed from every 
other kin) and not truſt to the ſecrecy of the commiſ- 
Hon, ſince there is nothing hid, but what ſhall be made 


' manifeſt, nothing done in ſecret, but what ſhall be 


yoclain'd upon the houſe top. For the time will come, 
when the thoughts of all (as well as of mary) hearts 
ſhall be revealed. | 

Q Mark xvi. 16. He that believes, and is baptiz'd, 


| hall be ſav'd; but he that believes not, ſhall be damn'd. 


If none are ſaved but ſuch as believe, how can infants 
be in a ſtate of ſalvation, ſince they are not in cher g of be- 
he ang - 

baptiſis, they can't be baptiz'd unleſs they believe; how 
muſt children free themſelves from original ſun committed by 


their firſt parents, ſince they are not of years to underſtand, 


what & covenant of grace means? but if adults are oniy 
o receive the benefit of this covenant, and children exempted 
from baptiſm and iu a ſtate vf ſalvation ; then the evan- 
gellſes muſt be ſnppoſed to ſay, he that believes, and he 
that believes not, ſhall be ſav d. e | 


A. Some 
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A. Some general ſentences carry with them ſuch 
neceſſary and natural reſtrictions, that we cannot for- 
bear to wonder, that any ſhould overlook ſuch obvious 
reſerves. And what encreaſes our wonder is, that the 
molt illiterate in their common converſation do both 
imply and allow of ſuch eaſy limitations, Strange! 
that one man ſhould ſo readily underſtand another, and 
yet be ſo yery apt to miſtake his Maker, though he 
| accommodate himſelf to his own mode of ſpeech, and. 
condeſcend to a level with bis capacity, When our 
Y Saviour therefore ſays, He that believeth not, ſhall be 
damn d. one would think that the very infants you. 
| alledge, could almoſt know, that the meaning of the 
| paſſage is, he who is in a capacity of believing, and yet 
believeth not, ſhall be damn d. St. Paul ſays, if any man 
will not work, neither ſhall he eat. And yet who of us. 
will ſuppoſe, that ſuch perſons, as through weakneſs: 
| and inability of body are incapable of working, are by 
that apoſtolical injunction condemn'd to ſtarye? 


Q. What fort of fruit did the forbidden tree bear ? 

A. To pry into a matter which can be learnt no- 
where but in the Scriptutes, and which yet the Scrip- 
tures give us no account of, is in a manner to imi- 
tate our mother Eve's curiolity, and, as it were, to 
taſt of the forbidden fruit. \ 1 

How old was Adam when Eve was made? + 

A- All that can with certainty be collected is, that 
he was not a day old. But how much ſooner on the 
ſixth day he was created than Eve, the Scriptures ac- 
quaint us not, tho' indeed we read of ſome inter- 
vening occurrences, WEE 


Q. You hold the ſun to be an immoveable center, and 


ſonant to Scripture or reaſon, 

'Tis ſaid, that in the day: of Joſhua the ſun was flop 
in its courſe for ſome time; which I take to be an argn+ 
ment to prove the ſun no fix'd body; if it is, all times of 
rhe Year wou d be alike to us, if the poles of the earth are 
Fx d, as none doubts but they are. | e 


Tt 5 Again, 
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the earth.to be elliptical; which opinions ſeem not to be con- 
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1  firmament (as we read in Geneſis) for ſigns and ſeaſons, 
Peor day: and years? 28 . [EY 


If the earth be elliptical, the city of London and all o- 
ther" places on the globe muſt be fometimes elevated, and 


ſometimes depreſſed, to make good your opinion, | 
A. The Scriptures were never deſign'd to teach us 
a ſyſtem of aſtronomy, and therefore accommodated 
- themſelves to the capacities of men, who in thoſe early 
times underſtood nothing of the earth's motion. And 
this is but a common mode of ſpeech, fince thoſe great 
aſtronomers, who defend the Copernican ſyſtem, do yet 
commonly fay, that the ſun is ſet; which is yet no 
other than a compliance with the vulgarly received 
hypotheſis, and this is as warrantable as cuſtomary, un- 
leſs where we are profeſſedly treating of the matter 
in an aſtronomical way, ſince the intention of the ſenſe 
= * common way is the very ſame under both expreſ- 
=_ Ons. 
4s for your ſecond objection, the Copernicans affirm 
L not, that the earth moves round the equator, but round 
the ecliptick, which is all one as it the ſun moved 
Þ round the ſame elliptick figure; the ſame with regard 
2 to the different ſeaſons of the year : but becauſe (as 
- you intimate) ſuch a motion of the earth round the 
 ecliptick would change the fituation of its poles, the 
= Copernicans have happily found outa third motion, which 
_ they call the motion of inclination, or declination, 
- which motion holds ſo conſtant an analogy with what 
1 they call the ſecond motion, as continually to deflect 
1 the axis of the earth from a paralleliſm with the axis 
= of the ecliptick. 
be As for what you ſay, if the earth be elliptical, &c. 
it concerns us not at preſent to ſay any thing to it, 
fince we aſſerted not that the earth was elliptical, but 
that. it mov'd round the ſun inan elliptical figure. 
Whether the ſun or earth moves, it is yet the beat 
and light of the ſun that divides time into years, and 
3 -thoſe again into days and ſeaſons. 


Q. Oh: 
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Again, if the ſun be fix d. how was. it placed in the 
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' 2 aderer, lowly bow ; 


Nay, what exceeds by infinite degrees, 


was the efficient cauſe of ſo wonderful an effect. 


A. Nimrod, the mighty hunter was the firſt mo- 3 
narch. In Gen. x. 10. we read, that the beginning by 
of his kingdom was Babel, &c. and as Babel was ren- 2 
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TSH APOLLO. 


9% Þ 
Qi. Oh! great Apollo, zo thy ſacred ſhrine, = 


e proſtrate on my knee with anxious thoughts, 

Walt the ſolution of my ſhort requeſt, 

Tell me, great God of wiſdom, hom I ſhall 

The way to perfect happineſs attain ; 

Long have I wander'd in a gloomy path, 

Hoping at laſt ſome faint and glimmering ray 

Might reach and lighten my oppreſſed ſoull 

But oh! the ſun of all my hopes is ſet, 3 

And I am left in ever- during darz. . 
A. In vain you'll travel round the ſpacious globe. _- 

In ſearch of what this world can never give; 

Could you the height of ey'ry ſenſe enjoy, | 

Expand in eaſe, a ſtranger to all pain; 

Dull repetition ſoon would cloy your ſoul, 

And ſudden, ſure privation, damp thebliſs: _ 

No. tis within, this tranquil ſtate is found, 

A conſcience clear and void of all offence, & 34-109 

With ſure ſucceſs will crown your ardent wiſh; 

Smooth ev'ry rugged path, give peaceful days, 

And with ſoft downy reſt indulge your nights; 


It will inſure a future endleſs ſtate, "FS 

In fields of light, where floods of pleaſures flow; 

And one eternal Jubilee goes round. 3 20 
Q. What ſort of wood was it, wherewith Eliſha can 

the iron to ſwims ? | Hah ww 
A. As we cannot poſſibly be inform'd what fort ß 

wood it was, ſo neither does it concern us to knows 1 

the ſort, fince not the wood, but a ſupernatural power, | 


Q. Who was the firſt King ? where and when did he 
begin bis reign ? | 8 


dred Babylon by the Septuagint, ſo this comports with 
that probable opinion, that Nimrod is the ſame with 
Belus, who (as prophane hiſtorians inform us) was 
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the founder of the Aſſyrian monarchy, nt 1 
Q. When men that are born blind do dream, they ge- 
rally dream that they ſee things perfectiy; and though they 1 
never had any advantage of the reflection of the light, yet 
they ſhall give you a very Nveh account of what they dream, "0 
- diſtinguiſhing the colour between corn-fields, mendow and 
paſture- fields; and if they dream of fire, they know whether "0 
it be ſmothering, clear without ſmoak, or flaming ; and when | 
they awake, can give as lively an account of it as moſt men a 
who have their ſight can do. 1 
A. We muſt beg the queriſt's pardon, if we cannot ] 
be perſuaded of the matter of fact, for it has been the 
common obſervation of all thoſe, who have been con- 
verſant with men born blind, that they cannot by their 
moſt accurate. deſcriptions impreſs upon their mind ] 
. any manner of idea of light and colours; whereas it | 
they were repreſented to them in their dreams, they | 


would: in a manner have a perfect conception of them: 
but we Would underſtand colours with reſpect to op- 
ticks; for men born blind have been obſerv d to diſtin- 
guiſh colours by the difference of the touch. 

Q. Suppoſe I % a houſe, a ſtable, and a horſe, as fol- 
lows. For the ſtable I gave 6 times as much as for the 
horſe, and for the houſe 10 times as much as for the ſtable ; 
the ſum 1 pay in all is 4 10001]. Now ] deſire to know 
what each ſtands me in, and the method of working it by 
vulgar Arithmetick ? | e 

A. Since the ſtable coſt 6 times as much as the horſe, | 
and yet the houſe 10 times as much as the ſtable ; it 
follows, that the houſe coſts 10 times 6 times, that is 60- 
times as much as the horſe; allotting therefore 1 for the 
horſe, 6 for the ſtable, and 60 for the houſe, the whole 
amounts to 67, and conſequently the horſe mult coſt 
A, the ſtable , and the houſe $4, of 100 l. and this 
at once acquaints by way of aliquot parts with the price 
of each, and directs you to the method of the arithme- 
tical operation. Fe pe: ; 

Q. Some years ago my body was 
So carpulent and fat, | 


* 
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1 might have paſs dfor ene oth Liarts race, 2 
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Had I been bleſt with a proportion'd height : 


; But nom, thro love, that killing grief. 

| Im grown ſoleati and thin, © 

My fleſh ftarv d bones erect their heads, as if 

They ſcorn'd to lie impriſon'd\'m my ſkin, 

1 Inform me then, ye ſons of fame, 

a And with ſound reaſons ſhow, 

; Whether my body till remains the ſame, | 

And what's 3 of my fat collops now 2 bh. 


A. You boaſt your former corpulence, 
But now bare bones declare: f 
The greateſt reaſons then ariſe from hence, 
To make your alteration plain appear. 
But how, through love, you're thus oppreſt 
Is clear, ſince ſtrong defires + - - 
Inflame the regions of your ſickly breaſt, 
And kindle in your heart conſuming fires, 
. Whilſt two months. or more 
"with your ſilence I bore, 
J. flattered — ſelf with an anſwer, | e 
Believing your God | 
Might be taking a nod, | | . 
Or pumping "nd wit to advance, Sir; | 
But OH have a care 
How you anſwers prepare, 
With neither ſolution, or meaning; „ 
For t will make the world laugh, A 
To be pos'd by a calf, | 
After two or three months nice defining 3 5 
For if in thoſe lines 
One ray of wit ſhines, 
Where Apollo his anſwer imparts, 
My calves may as well 
Put in for the bell, 
And vie with his ſons for bright parts, 
Then let your next tell | 
Why mutton and veal . 
Receive their new names from the [7 anghterz 
Since to both, when alive, | > 
Me other vames give, 


L And yow'lt hear no more 0 "this matter, A. What ! 
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974 The Ba1TISH APOLLO. 
A. What! thecalf come agen 
With his iracund pen, 
To propoſe us more bull-elocution ; 
The! his ruſtical train ; 
Does inform him ſo plain, 
That he'll ne er yearn a better ſolution, 
And ſince in your thought, 
Etymology's naught, | 
For your victuals take this our concluſion ; 
Tis a notion of things 
Which from foreigners ſprings, 
That occalions this verbal 'confuſion, 
_ ©.. What will be the exact length of the fide of a ſquare, 
whoſe whole ſhall be equal to — 3 
A. That is, you defireus to ſquare the circle, 


F- Q. Iny it the ſun 187 days in paſſing from the equinox 


of March zo the equinox of September, and but 178 days 
in paſſing from the equinox of September to the equmox 
of March, the uiſtance being equal? 

A. Tho? you proceed upon the old Ptolemaic ſyſtem, 
yet the difference is the fame. with regard to the an- 
nual motion of the earth; and the reaſon of that dif- 


ference ariſes from the elliptical figure, which the earth 


- deſcribes round the ſun ; for that part of the ellipſis, 
which is intercepted between the equinox of September 
and that of March, is not ſo large as that between the 
_ equinox of March and that of September; and bence it 
is, that the ſun, in winter is nearer to the earth in ge- 
neral, than it is in ſummer. | 
Q: I have ſome time ſince married a wife with a very 
conſiderable portion, I having very little to begin the world 
 withal before I married her: we lived for two years and 


_ upwards as comfortably as man and wife could live; but 
now of late, whether or no the De. II is in her, I cannot 


tell, for without the leaſt provocation in the world ſhe is per- 
petualiyj a jarring or ſcolding; ſometimes ſhe tells me, that 
before ſhe married me I had ſcarce a ſhirt to my back; with 
this and à hundred more provocations ſhe is perpetually a 
| plaguing me. I dire to know the ſpeedieſt and ſafeſt way 

i 4 _- , 2 
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Thi BAITISER APOLLO. 
10 cure this 2— [ of A wife. Þ e 
Since good wives they are grown ſo ſcarce, 
| Aman had better be ak | 
' . Without a ſhirt upon bis A . * 
Than live à life like me. e bee e 8Þ14 
A. Thou unreaſonable man, to enjoy four and twenty 
honey - moons, when one is ſufficient for others, and 
not be contented! but before you proceed in your in- 
vectives againſt your wife, conſider whether you have 
made yet full retaliation for the fortune ſhe brought you 
when you had nothing of your own; if not, it is the 
pooreſt ſatis faction you can make her, to give her the li- 
ö berty of her tongue; nay, poſſibly in return for her 
taking you without a ſhirt, you are in a way to leave 
her without a ſmock, and then with good reaſon, 
This fermentation of her blood | 3 
Being very like to laſt, 
E'en be content to chew the cud 
Of pleaſures which are paſt. 
Q. In this cold and unfriendly climate, whether I, poor 
; American, by the malevolency of the ſtars, am throws (like 
a ſmoaking hot toaſt into a pot of hot als in January) from 
the glorious beams of the enlivening ſun, to the gnaſhing f 
teeth in Dorea's duky territories ; finding neceſſity compe 
me to array the outward man with thrice the common load of 
veſtments, to preſerve and defend it from the injurious in- 
ſults of the inclement weather, do humbly intreat your un- 
erring ſhips, to adviſe whether it's beſ to wear a flannel 
waſtcoat next my kin, or not; I having attempted to wear 
one, but finding it makss my parchment carcaſe always in 
| humid ſudorification, ] have deſiſted till ] had conſulted 
EX the oracle; who may likewiſe be wery ſerviceable 10 your - 
own nation, in anſwering this queſtion to oblige a ſiranger. 
| A. Since your application of this fleecy tegument 
to your buckram cuticula, hath been the procatarac- 
X tick cauſe of hydrotick (evacuations, thereby oeca- 
ſioning a gradual ſeparation of your cadaverous part 
cles, we hold it more ſalubrious for you to tranſmo- 
grify the premis'd tunic; and eontrive one which may 
be ſuſpended over your chilly ſhoulders, and furniſh 
I +. | | you 
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BRITISH ApoLLo 
you with ſufficient ſhelter againſt northern blaſts, and 
equip you according to the diſtinguiſhing mode pro- T 

per to ſuch countrymen. IT „ 
2. Apollo! Can the fair It 
In cautions charms their inward flames declare 3 


F you allow they can, then pray relate, 


How in their phix to read ny future fate? 
A. Their ſpeaking eyes will tell, 
The hidden flames within their boſoms dwell 
Which a quick- ſighted lover cannot mils, 
But thence with eaſe may learn his future bliſs, 
Q: In vain poor Strephon daily lies, 
A proſtrate at my feet; 
Ihen all his pleading looks and ſighs 
But cold mdifference. meet; 
Tho gentle pity oft perſuade my breaſt, 
That pains like his ſhould ſurely be redreſs'd : 
But ſoon all tenderneſs retires, / 


\ 


And, as by ſome decree, 
My heart reſiſts all ſoft deſires, 
he God's no pow'r on me; 
Thus I all lovers fly with equal ſcorn, 
And ſmile to fee the cringing idiots mourn. 
Tell now, you Apollonian wits profound, 
What ſecret powers my heart environ d round ? 
A. No ſecret pow'r, Sempronia guards 
Your yet unwounded heart, | 
The God of love alone retards 
The miſſion of his dart: 
As ſure as death it ſelf, he once ſtrikes all, 
And makes them victims at his altar fall. 
Then pity your imploring ſwain, 
And ſend him quick relief, * 
With plealing ſmiles return his pain, 
With balmy words his grief; 
Or elſe we propheſy, you may too late 
Repent the cauſe of his untimely fate. 
Another ſwain as deaf to you may riſe, 
Who may revenge the conqueſt of your eyes. 
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The BRITISHñ APOLLO. 977 
Q: Pray, how can love, ſince all allow he's blind, 
The way for putting others eyes out find ? | 
A. When mortals his tyrannick influence find; 
It is not they, but by in * is blind. 
. I'm tir'd of my life | 
A a fot of a —_ | 
Who ſo conſtantly drunk is as Apollo; 
That I'll at your advice, 
Cauſe I know you are wiſe, 
And your counſel quodcunque I'll follow. 
Quaque nocte fic eſt, 
Whether drefsd or undreſs'd, 
| Nay, up or a bed, Sir, it's idem 3 
I would not ſay fo, | 
Mert not certainly trus, 
Proh Deum atque hominum fidem. 
IWhat ſhall I do ? | 
Scto non, fed ſcis tu, „ 
Shall 1 ſcourge her, and afterwards ſalt her; 
For I think illa meret, * | 
Nec whitewine, nec claret, . 
But a hemp-neckcloth. (alias an halter.) 
A. Since a riot each night 
Is your madam's delight, 
Ne'er with beadle or hangman confront her, 
But comply with the punk, | 
And each morn make her drunk, 
For Similia * ſimiltis curantur. 1 
Our licentia poetica pro ſimilib us). „ 
Q. If. a Gentleman ask Fe 
O Apollo à zask, 
J hope his good manners and breeding 
Mill clear up the doubt, 
And tht uneaſineſ put out, 
If he thinks the cauſe worth the heeding ; 
 Tho' the lines that I write, | 
Are not worthy his ſight, 5 
His pupil will take't as a favour. 
| If the bad be corrects, 
And mends the defects | | 1 
y Muß his mighty Parnaſſus's flavour: hen 
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978 The Brivien APoLLo. 
When water 1 drink, EG oy 
" Which moſt people thick | 
I; 4 liguor as ſober and quit . 
A, coffee aud te, | 
It ne er will agree 
With my brains, which it ſets in a riot. | Si 


Some wit then beſlow, L. 
With which you ſo flow, I A 
To infirutt me, and auſwer the queſtion, 
13 Tat in time I may gain, | 
XF | Y with findy and pain, | | 2 
For your precepts 4 better digeſtion 3 | fri 
5 But-if you refuſe | 1 thu 
=. To encourage my muſe, 
4 With wine III . my 1 
. And 7 to the nine, No 
IWio will certainly join | gro 
My revenge ke bmit ? 
ſy revenge, to make you ſubmit | am 
A. That your brains ſhould decline, | BUG 
For the want of good wine, 4 
And your muſe that appeareth ſo witty, | 80 
A Should furniſh her themes pla 
_ —_ From ſuch infipid ſtreams, 3 5 64. 
1 We cones is a very great pitxy. | | 
5 Then from henceforth ne'er lack Phe 
3H A full bumper of ſack, the 
= Or of good red, or white, tis no matter; | the 
For the learned have told, poſ 
And the ſame we all hold, ste 
That there's no dithyrambick in water. min 
= Qi. If love has wings, s be in my breaſt, 8 
= — Confin'd cloſe at. ohes 4-2 cannot fly ? 1 "mM 
= If ke's all bliſs, why am I thus diſtreſs'd, Wn - 
- Ca I be bleſi d, and yet each moment die? but 
=_ - Say, learning's God, whoſe beams of wiſdons ſhine and 
=—_ More bright than all your ſolar rays divine 3 = Lo 
= Teach me ſome way jo change to bliſs my ſmart, Port 


Or drive the conqu ring captive from my heart? wor 
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A. His wings they were convey'd him to his breaſt, 
Not pris'ner there, but yow he holds in chains ; 


Entirely, ſince their joys are mix d with pains. 
In vain. to us your ſufferings you impart, 
Since we cou'd not retrieve our captiv'd: heart; 
Love is the pow'rfull'ſt deity above, 
And often hath triumph'd-ev'n over Jove. 


Q. A young Lady of my acquaintance had given her 
another Gentlewoman, about a year ago as a preſent 


our flowers; they are very like a camomit flower, but de- 


flitute of any manner of ſmell; their flalk is about twice 
the length of one's finger; the root was not brought with 
them; the Lady has never put them in water ſince they 
were given her, and yet they continually bud and grow. 
Now I beg the favour of you, to afſign any rea ſon for this 


growing, ſince they have no root, neither is it poſſible ſor 
any moiſture to be now in their ſtalk ; they were brought - 
from Madera, and ſhe has now about 20 full\as long and 


a: big as the firſt four.” If your ſociety have not faith 
enough to believe it, I will, if you deſire it, appoint a 
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He's not all &lis, nor are his ſubjeRs bleis'd th 


Place to meet any of you, and fhew you them now with the 


buds on ſereralt 


A, If the matter of fact may be depended on, the 


Phenomenon may not unfairly be accounted for. For 


the lowers may be of ſuch a nature, as to condenſate . 


the air they receive within the pores ; and we ſup- 


pole you cannot be ignorant, that air may be conden- 
ſated into moiſture ; as the ſweating pillars in - 


minſter-Abby are a vulgar inſtance. oy 
Q. Whether the word ſomething, without am word 
jun d to it, has any fagnification? n | 
A. If the word has no ſignification it is nothing 3 
but we hope you won't zllow - ſomething to be nothing» 
and yet nothing it ſelf has a ſignification too, tho? by 
way of negation only; but the word ſomething im- 
ports the firſt predicament of being ; and when' other 
words are join'd to it, they may ſeem to determine 
its generical fipnification to a ſpecifical one; tho' in- 


— 


4 deed, : 
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deed, we rather think that they change its ſigniſica. 
tion, and make it an equivocal World. 

Q. What cools ſooner than ſtaling- wax? 

A. Tue affections of the fickle. 
Q. If we divide the people d world in halves, 
And one part fools, the other paſs for knaves ; 
If this be true, divine Apollo, tell 
Where the wiſe herd, and where the honeſt dwell ? 
A. Your dividend won't hold by modern rules, 
Since now one knave can make an hundred fools ; 
Allowing folly then but haf ſupplies, 
There's room enough for th' honeſt and the wiſe. 

Q. Your reaſon why men's beards do grow 
In ſummer fa/?, in winter flow? 

4. Tis moiſture feeds the hairy ſtores, 

Which heat extrudes, and ſolves the pokes. 

Q. There was a certain doctor in Paris, who dy'd about 
the year 1060. At the interring of whom, when the pri: 
in the form then us'd, came to the words, Reſponde mini, 
that corps ſat upright upon the bier, and cry'd out, Juſto 
Dei Judicto accuſatus ſum, lying preſently down again; 
the attendance being aſtoniſh'd, deferr'd the funeral til 
next day, which being come, they went again to officiate 
the duty for the dead, which at the ſame words roſe a. 
gain, and more hidecus than before cry d, Juſto Dei ju- 
dicio judicatus ſum. They then drferr'd this ſirange bu- 
rial till the next day, and ſtill at the ſame words the third 

time .roſe up and yd, Juſto Dei n condemna- 
tus ſum. Myether this was the real man that ſpoke, er 
ſome infernal ſpirit through his organs? My opinion is, that 
it was Satan, who thereby might think to drive others it 
deſpair ; for all knowing him to live a godly life, as Bruno 
ſaith, who was eye-witneſs to this, and ſeems by his words, 

as if he thought it to be the real man that ſpoke ? 
A. You ſay, that Bruno (who was profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Paris, and founder of the Carthuſian order) 
Was an eye-witneſs to the prodigy of the Pariſian doc- 
tor, who. has been ſince call'd Raimond Diocree, Ani 
winus (archbiſhop of Florence) does indeed affirm it; 
but as he quotes no authority, Canus (a famous move 
| | allures 
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5 * : ; os : 
ters of taft. Gerſon (chancellor of the univerſity of 
Faris) peiciats us with the firſt written account of 


chis {tinge ftory, 3 but we have a wonderful deal of 
reaſon 0 give credit to an aſtoniſhing event, which 


the very firit relator recommends no otherwiſe than 


by report; but tho* other authors have ſince treated 


of the matter, yer they foiſter in ſuch additionary 


circumſtances as are deſtructive of one another, and 


” 


are flagrant forgeries, 


They who ſay that Bruno was preſent at the dread- 


ful ſpectacle, acquaint us withal, that this was the 


occaſion of his retreat from Paris to Calabria in Italy. 


But Bruno himfelt, in à letter to Raoul le Verd (provoſt 
of the church of Reims) preſents us with a different 
reaſon of his chooſing a monaſtick life, without tak- 


out ing the leaſt notice of ſo wonderful an occurrence; 
rich and Guibert, abbot of Nagent (an ancient and eredita- 
nihi, WW ble author) in his life of Bruno, ſays nothing of the 
uſto W matter, even where it had been proper to have done 


ain; it, had the thing been true. And what is very ob- _ 
| til ſervable, Peter ( firnam'd the venerable) who was con- 
iate temporary with Bruno, is ſilent in this affair, even 
ſe a* WF where he cou'd not have avoided the relation, had the 

| Ju- ¶ account been agreeable to matter of fact; nor do we 

e buy- meet (as is pertinently obſery'd) with this melancholy 
third tale in any author for near 240 years after the inſti- 
ma-: tution of the Carthuſian order. | „ 

e, Of Theſe are the arguments ſome eminent Romaniſts 

, that WF bring againſt the ftory ; and therefore, tho? it be mat- 


ie ter of debate among ſeveral of them, Et adbuc ſub 


>run0 Judice Lis eft, yet ſurely we Proteſtants cannot chooſe” 


words, WE but joyn iſſue with thoſe who defend the negative, 
WW fince a faithleſs, doubting and tranſubſtantiating one, 
of d. can never bear a compliance with fo groundlels a re- 
rder) lation. | LES 
n doc: Q. I think *tis agreed on all hands, that extortion is 4 
Ani ſr; but when one commits that crime, is not ſo (clearly 
m it; ¶ ) as ſome could wiſh ; for to take even legal inte- 
nonk) reſt of a poor man, ( ſome ſay ) is extortion. Aud I deſere 
aſſures 1 en | ; I 1 VEN you'd 
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aſſures us, that he made no. ſtrict ſcrutiny into mat- 
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you'd pleaſe to inform the publick, if tis any ſim to take j 
more than the law allows, when the perſon that gives it, q 


1 not only proffers it, but is certainly a gainer by it, and 
1 won i be a loſer without it? [ 
A. If the man who offers you more than uſual in- a 
tereſt for a loan of money be a poor man, it is ne i 
ſufficient plea to ſay, that he will be a gainer by it, 0 
for ſtill you take advantage of the man's neceſſities, a 
and raiſe illegal profit to your ſelf from the ſweat of t 


another's brow, and what is this but in ſcripture- . 
language to grind the poor? Tis true, if you can make f 
an equal profit of your money in another way, and * 
t let it out to a poor man at a legal intereſt, you g 

make hitn a free gift of the intermediate difference. 
If therefore your own ſcanty circumſtances will not fa 
23 allow you to be ſo charitable, we can ſee no reaſon Ic 
FF why your more than ordinary demands, which will di 
: be yet advantageous to the voluntary borrower, ſhou'd | #” 
» be included within the notion of extortion. Pe 


_ Q. Which hath the moſt reality in it ſelf, the height of dr 
pleaſurt, or the height of pain? 2 
A. The height of pain; fince the height of plea- et 
ſure is generally only a releaſe from pain, as in eating 
-and .drinking, after the pains of hunger and thirſt ; w. 
reſt after the pain of labour, c. Beſides, pleaſure an, 
ſickens with continuation, and dies with habit; whereas ſti 
pain is rather increaſed thereby in rendring the party be 
more infirm and unable to ſupport againſt it. 
How can death be axy terror to perſons not convincd ib *0 

ef a future ſlate, and yet it is generally obſerd d to be ſi, def 
even to profeſs'd Atheiſts ? 
A. Becauſe it is impoſſible for any of them to be e 
convinc'd of the contrary, and the mere doubt of be- = 
ing we know not what, we know not where, carries terror I did 


* 


in it ſelf. | WM .( 

Qi. Being in company with ſome Gentlemen, a diſpute tha; 

by aroſe. amongſt us abort painting and carving, ſome af- 2 

=_ firming, that thoſe two arts were effectually the ſame, Hor. 
I which others dery'd ; but neither being convinc'd by the 0- The 


ther s arguments, a wager was laid, and the matter re. mor 


ferr d 
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ferr d to Apollo, with mutual conſent 10 abide by his judg- 

ment in the matter ? | OS” 

4, It is a general rule, What agree in a third, agree 

between themſelves ; if it be objected, that a hawk and 
a hound are the fame; becauſe both living creatures 
it follows not; for tho“ they agree in the generality 
of being living creatures, yet they” differ in the ſpeci- 
ality of kind: And as there is no'efential difference be. 
tween two particular men, . both being rational crea- 
tures; ſo there is not between painting and carving, 
for both tend to the ſame end, by repreſenting indi- 
vidual ſubſtances ; and both muſt obſerve the ſame 
geometrical quantity in what they repreſent. '* 
Suppoſe a painter and carver were to counterfeit the 
ſame perſon, doubtleſs both wou'd conceive the ſame 
idea of him, proceed in their minds with the ſame 
diſcourſe of reaſon and arr, and obſerve the ſame geo- 
metrical quantity, endeavouring to make it as like the 
perſon they repreſented as they could: and fo the 
draught exprefling the idea's of both workmen, wou'd 
agree in expreſſing the true reſemblance, which is the 
eſſence of the art. *Tis true, one painteth and the 
other carveth; but this is a material difference only, 
which argues no ſpeelfical difference in art or ſcience, 
and tis the eſſential difference alone that maketh à di- 


ſtinction of ſpecies, and diverſity of ſcience. If it 


be objected, that the carver maketh more of the figure 
than the painter, it is anſwer'd, nfore or leſs makes 
no ſþecifical or proper difference; therefore it is the 
defect of matter, and not of art. 1 

Q. Why have men breaſts, eſpecially nipples, ſince they. 
never give (uck ? | | 

A. As nature gave them to the women for uſe, fo 


did ſhe beſtow them on men for ornament. 


Q. Why does the Horizon appear plainer im à cloudy day, 
than in clear weather ? GEE 

A. To the queſtion, Why the Sun, when near the 
Horizon, appears bigger, than when near its Meridian ? 
The uſual ſolution was, becauſe the Atmoſphere is 
more condenſe in its lower than its upper regions; 


2 | but 
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but fince Dr. Wallis has confuted the ſolution, (ſee 
B#itiſh Apollo, numb...) your queſtion is thence dedu- 


cible in the negative. f 


Q. Sir, J deſire to know where the bird we call fel. 
fare reſides all the ſummer ; and alſo the bird call d 
wheat-ecar, (that are only ſeen and caught on the downs 
in Suſſex in the month of Auguſt) live the remainder 
of the year, and why they are only ſeen about that time ? 

A. It is our opinion, that the felfare ſeeks colder, 
and the wheat · ear hotter countries, as was before men- 


tion'd, concerning the woodcock and ſwallow, | L 
Q. At telling folks fortunes ſo famous you're grown, 
And for ſolving of doubts you've the vogue of the town; 
To your awful ſeat, 


The little, the great, 
The airy, the grave, 
The coward, the brave, 
In cluſters do merrily hover © 
The amorous maid, | 
The toothleſs old jade, 
The lover that's croſt, 
And the laſs that hath loſs 
What ſhe no more can recover: 
Since to theſe and to others you give your advice, 
Pray, tell me your thoughts of my works in à trice. 
From Parnaſſus 5 pop d, 
T1 can't ſay I've hop' d. 
But willing to know 
My fortune, and ſo 
From the reſt of the bards I'm deſcended, 
To come to Apollo, h 
IWhoſe advice J will follow, 
And do what he ſays, 
So 1 merit the bays, | 
And from him I hope to be friended. 
Then without hums and haws pray fend me an anſwer, 
Whether thus, if ſtill in my rhyming advance, Sir, 5 
T mayn't for the laurel in time have a chance, Sir? 
A. The man that deſires to o'ercome in a race, 
Muſt exert all his forces to quicken his pace: 


But of 
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e | But hop will not do | 
1 From Farnaſſus, or ſo; 
5 | Nor the call of our lyre 
l Will a ſtripling inſpire, 
4 Nor claims of alliance with muſes 3 
ns It is merit alone 
er Makes the — well known, 
? | Without an 
r. To your riſe — a bard. 
n- And ' tis flattery the laurel abuſes, 


Till your labours encreaſe then, and diligence more is 
We ſhall place you amongſt the Porte Minoras. | 


7 With bird-bottle'd noſe, 
Cobbl'd ſhoes and torn hoſe, 
J. Apollo, addreſs your learn d ſhrine; 
Nor could I expect 
' Onght but ſlight and neglect, 
Were not you as good as drome. Flt 1 
T to0 great with that God * bo, Bacchus, 
That makes potentates nod, | 
N hen he has emter'd their Os Cribeiforme : 8 4 
| So, lo here I come © 
With both trumpet and drum, 
And with full reſolution to ſtorm ye. 
1 have a Saracen's face, © 
Which proves my diſgrace, 
And the boys, Sir, of me make a ane” 
” How ſhall T it cure, 
For I cannot endare b 
To be hiſe'd, and calPd Saracen Sam? 


A. Since the famous diſguiſe 
: Of a Saracen's phyz, 
Through Bacchus indulgence thou — 
| At the gift ne'er repine, _ 
a, But ſtill worſhip that ſhrine, 


Whilſt his votary thus thou * 
And as Bacchus could figh 


1 . And in ſiorms you delight. 
But Ver. IL Un” Charge 
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+ ' Charge the French then, and battles declare em: 


But if courage ſhould fail. 
Still your looks may prevail, | 
And your bulk (like Goliah's may ſcare em. 
Q. Whether it is poſſible to have the ſmall-pox twice or 


A. We are of opinion none have it twice, and 
have given our reaſons thereof in a private anſwer, 
they not being proper for publick view, 7 

Q. Swppoſe I procure a certain damage to be done to 
wan, and after that I procure an equal benefit to be done 
iim ; query, Whether I may now account this benefit as 
# reſtitution for the injury, altho' it was not the duty of 
reſtitution that mov d me to procure it him ? 

A. Reſtitution, with reſpect to damage only, im- 
plies no more than an equiyalent ; if therefore the in- 
jur d perſon has receiv'd a benefit adequate to the da- 
mage (whatever might be the motive to the former) 
he cannot be ſaid to be the worſe for you; and this 
muſt be allow'd ſufficient to denote a reſtitution. But 
then you muſt conſider, that the caſe is otherwiſe with 
reſpect to God, whem we injure as often as we in- 
jure man: For then we make reſtitution to our in- 
jur'd neighbour out of a godly motive, ſo excellent a 
fruit of {incere repentance, not only the conſequence 
of the fin, but in a manner too the very fin it {elf ; 
and therefore you have reaſon to be afraid, leſt God 
ſhou'd not accept of your accidental reſtitution, un- 
leſs you ſhail be ready to embrace the firſt opportunity 
that ſhall preſent it ſelf, of procuring to the damag'd 
perſon ſome other benefit with purpoſe and defign. 

You ſhou'd conſider too, that you injur'd your 
neighbour, not only in the damage he receiv'd, but 
alſo in exerting the very reverſe of that good will, 
which was your neighbour's due; if therefore you 


wou'd make an unexceptionable reſtitution, you mult 
reſtore him both. | | ; 


, Apollo, Pr iber inform me, why any mortal man 
Dent be call d, My Lord. 2dly, From whence it is 7 
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; and 3dly, F thou daſt allow of that tice, why 


ſhould it not be above Earl, Duke, or Ki 


2 | 
A. As words are arbitrary things, 15 before we 
condemn any particular uſe of them, we muſt conſi- 
der the different acceptations under which they are 
recommended to us; and here it is obſervable, That 
the word Lord, even when applied to men, has vari- 
ous ſignifications with us, as Lords of the parliaments 
Lord Chief Juſtice, Lord of the manor, Landlord, gc. 

If theretore we were to apply the title of Lord in 
the fame extenſive ſenſe as we do to God, the uſage 
would be unwarrantable and idolatrous, PEEL” 


The word Lord is deriv'd from the old Saxon Hla- 
ford, from giving bread ; for as Hla fignifies bread, 
ſo ford is the ſame with afford; and therefore the ti- 
tle was given ſuitable to the- nature of the perſons 
that enjoy'd it, ſince great men were anciently fa- 
mous for hoſpitality and munificence. FR 

Your third queſtion is anſwer'd from what is Gaid 
above, namely, that words are arbitrary things. 

Q. Pray explain the gth werſe of the 16th chapter of 
St. Luke. Aud I ſay unto you, make to yo ſelves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs; that when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlaſting habit ation: 

A. We beg leave to explain the paſſage by way of 


paraphraſe, 


Make fo right an uſe ( in acts of charity and bene- 
ficence) of thoſe earthly treaſures, which the children 
of this world are ſo eager to obtain, ( tho? by unrigh- 
teouſneſs and falſhood ) that when your departure ſhall 
approach (for ſo the Greek original ſuggeſts ) thoſe 
very earthly treaſures, while expended. upon proper 
objects, may be the happy occaſion of your advance. 
ment to an heavenly reſidence, to everlaſting habutations, 

Q When à couple are asked in the church, the mini · 


fler ſays, F any of you know cauſe, or juſt impediment, &. 


pray inform. me what the impediment i: f 73 
4. There are ſeveral juſt impediments, which may 
If the 


forbid the banes; namely, ſuch as follow : 


marriage be intended without the conſent of parents 
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1 ſaid io have the greateſt opportunity of a virtuous 
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ar guardians ; if either of the perſons ask'd be pre · 


engaged to another; if the couple to be married be 


within the forbidden degrees of conſanguinity; if ei- 


ther of them have ſuch natural infirmities, as unfit 


For marriage. When therefore a couple are ask d for 

In the church, if any of the perſons preſent are con- 

ſeious to any of theſe impediments, they are under an 

indiſpenfible obligation of declaring ir. 

Q. Fray aſſan the reaſon, why miniſters children of all 
prove generally wilder than others, ſince they 


gducation, a well as an exemplary pattern in their pa- 
genres ? 

A. The ſubject of the queſtion is more common 
chan true: And the principal reaſon, why the perſons 


ſpeeiſied are thought to be generally wilder than o- 
thers, may be perhaps, beeauſe the wildneſs is more 


particularly remark'd. But if the fact be true, (tho 
we mult confine it within narrower bounds than 
is uſually fet to it) we may attribute the misfortune 
10 their enſnaring eircumſtances, in that ſo many cf 
them, after their father's deceaſe are thrown upon the 
world, and expoſed to the inſults of the moſt violent 
temptations. | | 

QQ. Pray favour us with a familiar explication of the 
137th of the 58th chapter of Iſaiah, If thou turn away 
thy foot, &c. with your opinion, Whether from that text 
all manner of recreations on the Lord's day, after the 
preblick ſervice is over, as taking a walk in ths fields, or 


Jie like, be abſolutely ſnſul and forbidden; and what l. 


bertiy 4 man may allow himſelf, ſo as to avoid the two 


 gxtreams of ſuperſtition and prophaneneſs ? 


A. In anſwer to the queſtion, with regard to the 
cited text, we beg leave to obſerve the following par- 
j r 4 . 


jculars, BL 

1. The very rigour of the Fewiſh law allow'd its 
votaries to travel to a limited diſtance, whence we 
read in Scripture of a ſabbaoth day's journey; which, 
ſay the Fews — two thouſand cubits; that is, 
pbout eight furlongs, gr a mile 


Fa. essa Vr 


from the ſabbaoth, or of doing our pleaſure on that Woly 
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zy, The expreſſion in 7/ajiah, of turning our feet 


day, they imply not how ſtrictly the ſabbaoth ſhonld 
be kept; but only forbid the Jem to depart from 
the ordinances enjoyn'd concerning it. | | 
2dly, If the Fewiſh law had forbid all manner of 
refreſhment on the ſabbaoth day, this could be no fare - 
ther obligatory to Chriſtians, than the nature of the 
thing requir'd : For we are call'd, not unto 60ndages, 
but unto liberty. Tho? yet we ſhould have always the 
Apoſtle's caution in our view; ovly ufe not liberty for 
an occaſion to the feſh, 3 1 . 
4thly, The primitive Chriſtians, (and who are we, 


that we ſhould blame a practice ſo familiar to thoſe 


heroes of the ancient Church?) They were not ſo 
rigorous in their obſervation of the ſabbaoth, Whence 
ſome bave miſtaken the fathers in their arguments 
concerning it, and fancy they maintain that the Pa- 
triarchs before the law obſer ve not a day of reſt ; 
Whereas. they no more than prove from the practice 
2 the Patriarehs, that a Fewi/h rigour was no Ways 
igatory, 7 Hope 
— Moderate refreſhment (ſuch as walking im 
the fields after the publick duty of the day is over) is 
not only convenient, but even neceflary to thoſe, 


_ whole daily buſineſs will not allow them the recrea- 


tion their very health requires. And ſure we cannot 
forget what the Lord of the ſabbath has vouehſafed to 
+ eas made for man, not man for the 


But fince our gracious Maſter has dealt fo loumgly 
with us, let us ſhew our gratitude, by making no en- 
eroachments upon the buſineſs. of the day; by not 
neglecting the care of our families at home; by our 
moderation in the refreſhment we ſhall take; by tak- 
ing occaſion from the creatures we ſhall view, to a- 
dore the great Creator ; by making religion the prin- 
ctpal object, if in company, of our diſcourſe ; if a- 
lege, of our ſeaſonable meditations. - | 
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QQ. Do you take the tree of life, and the tree of know. 
b of 3 and evil, xn, the ſame tree; 4 not me- 
thinks Eve prevaricates before the fall, for God's prohiti- 
tian extends only to the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil; whereas Eve tells the ſerpent, it was the tree in 
te midſt of the garden, which was the tree of life? 
—_- A. We ſee no reaſon, why that expreſſion, in the 
* midſt of the garden, may not refer to the ſubſequent as 
g well as the preceding ſentence, And if fo, both the 
trees were in the midſt of the garden. For we ho 
There is no neceſſity, that the word midſt ſhould ſig- 
nifie the very center of Eden. And indeed, the reaſon 
of the thing may readily perſaade us, that both the 
trees were ſituate together; for this might be done 
with a merciful deſign, that the preſence of the one 
might guard from a temptation to the other; and 
thus God might, as it were without a metaphor, 
have faid to our firſt parents, I had ſet before you life 
and death, bleſſing and curfing ; therefore chooſe life. 
QA Do me the favour to reconcile the latter part f 
the 32d werſe of the 15th chapter of Mark, with the 
39th and 4oth verſes of St. Luke. The words of the 
7 being thus; And they that were eruciſied with him 
reviled him; and the latter being thus, and one of the ma- 
lefaclors which were hang d, rail'd on him; ſaying, It 
thou be the Chriſt, fave thy ſelf and us; But the o- 
ther anſwering, rebuked kim, ſaying, Doſt not thou fear 
God, when thou art in the ſame condemnation ? 
A. The paſſage in the former, is a figure ( call'd 
* Syecdache ) which uſes the plural number for the ſin- 
gular, and vice vers. ER. 1 
QI was lately in company with ſome painters, where 
A >) fa happened about the true definition of draught, 
which occaſioned ſome wagers ; at laſt twas agreed, that 
each ſhould write down his own ſentiments, and then refer 
tbemſelves to the moſt ingenious ſons of Apollo, and that 
if their definition ſhould jump with either of the wagerers, 
that perſon with whoſe definition theirs agreed, ſhould be 
the winner; to which therefore we intreat your ſpeedy an- 
t 3 
5 _ A. Gentlemen, 
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A. Gentlemen, we will give you the truth of the 


matter, whether or not it may agree with the judg- 
wm ment of either of the wagerers. Draught is a phyſical 
. bne or lineal demonſtration, and hath always ſome di- 
nd menſions how flender ſoever: And. ſerves to repre- 
55 ſent bodies according to their forms, aſpects and ſitua- 

tion; limiting and determining the ſurface of an ob- 
I ject, and marking out the ſeveral parts therein; for 
as no ſuperficies can exiſt, without being terminated by 
the lines, ſtreight, circular or mixt. | 5 
2 Q. have lately ſomething conſiderable left me by will, 
5 which the adminiſtrator refuſes to pay, and I am not able 
he 10 go to law, unleſs it be under forma pauperis 3 I there- 
_ fore humbly beg your advice how to begin, for I am net 
5 able to fee a council ? 5825 | 
and A. If your caſe be as plain as you repreſent it, get 
or, a copy of the will out of Doctors Commons, and apply 
life your ſelf to a clerk in Chancery; there will be ſeveral 
. Gentlemen there of ſo much honour, as they will 


readily imbrace a juſt ſuit tho from a pauper. Be- 
fides, their intereſt will incline them, for tho' they 
have not their fees, gc. on commencement of ſuch 
ſuits, yet the law grants them on recovery. What 
has brought many reflections upon thoſe Gentlemen 
in matters of this kind is, that great numbers of liti- 
vious people have troubl'd them with their caſes (on 


the eaſineſs of their proſecution) when there has been 
no right really on their ſides. © 


Q: Apollo's ſont, pray tell me why 
Is gaping catching ? urs Tom Gye. 


| A. Gape Tom, on numb. elev'n you'll find, R 
here How gaping does affect the mind. 4 

gy . Q. A churl for a maſter I have, 

= Ml. natur d, moroſe, and a knave, 

fe And one who has buſmeſs good ſtore, 


And often heals many bad ſcore z 
** He ſwaggers and ſwears, 
Frets, curſes and ſtares, 


Vu 4 
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| Like in Bethlem @ man who is mad; : 
When his neighbour he's kiſs'd, | 
As long as be lift, | 

He comes home, and looks penſive and E. - 

Tb his prentices promiſes fair, 

And tells them, he'll ſhew them heir ſhare 

Of Bbuſmeſs 3 but all is in Vain, 

For he cbinks of nought elſe but his gain. 

She wearies me quite, 
By day and by night, 

The ſlavery buſmeſs to view 3 

r 7. fhetf hes 

I 1 ve, 

"That is, * 98 I ſhall do? The h 

A. Whatever his vices may be, 


They fignify nothing to thee, 4 
Exce ho, rx Ba may rs to good uſe) a I 7 
e tack thee to ſhun the adr/e. | | 
3 If he ſwaggers and ſwears, | by 
Y Frets, curſes, and ftarewv s. # 
So odious the object appears 5 a 

It may teach thee to ſnun, | 
2 0 be worſe than unden, at 6h 
Aud the check will increaſe with thy years, . Tag 
Tbo' flavery now you-cndure, = FA 
_ ?Twill teach you the better to care, . 
And gain your experience, which hi 

; (Tho pains now) will after enrich ; 3 ; . 
haut if any part 1 — 
= He denies of his art, Rr SD; 5 
A juſt ſuit you then may adrenture 3 = 
The law will engage, ' _ | ; Lo: 

( Howe'er he may rage) hs 
That he ſhall perform his indenture. he 
Nonſiaur Apollo, ws tho 
Q. To flee to de var,, | Bil 

Vit onar and ſcarrs, : | Fl 
En pleaſe you 7s Long Goes ty = 


But here's de caſe flill, 
To get to de Brill, 


"Iv /a moy Rino's expended, | 


2 
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Neu monſieur Feuaus price, | | 

Pill von ples to lend me 

| Dix «billing to carr me from Dover, 
Vich Je ſalamiy ſware, 
As ſure's you d da | 
To remit batk as ſoon as I'm over. 
A. Dix shilling we'd lend ye, 
If dat voud. befriend: ye; 
But if you chance dare to be ſlain, 
' C'eſt a propos to know, 85 
Vare tis your heirs grow, 

To 8 our Rino again. * * 

. Tour anſwer to my queſtion, concerning t earns 
far from Edinbur * London, ſeems inconſiſtent with* 
the rules of reaſon : for how can we ſuppoſe there. can bw . 
any Effluvia's or emanations of the pigeons body im dhe air, 
when ſhe is carried perhaps in a pocket, bag, or the like. And 
beſides, if there were, the circumvolution of the air w 5 
quickly diſperſe the track of ſcent that ſhe had left behind her. 
eſpecially when perhaps ſhe is g or 10 days a going. And 

obſervation, they don't return according to the courſe of 
the road, as à dag does of @ bare, but in à direct line. 

4. To what is here objected, to ſhew the incon- 
fitency of our account of this matter with reaſon, it 
may be replied, that tho* the pigeon ſhould be carried 
in a pocket, bag, or the like, it would no ways hin- 

der the effluvia s or emanations from his oy: to ex- 
hale and be diſperſed in the air; ſcarce any thing but 
a glaſs hermetically ſealed could do that, and if it were 
poſſible to make the experiment by putting her in ſucks 
a glaſs, we durſt almoſt be poſitive, that ſhe would 
nevcr return to fo great a-diſtance as Edinburgh is from 
London, We own, tis likely that the circumvolutions 
or any other agitation of the air may ſcatter ſome of 
theſe efluvia's; but we may very well ſuppoſe, that 
they were not ſcattered ſo far, or that there remain 
ill enough of them, to make a ſenſible impreſſion ups. 
on the extreamly nice organ of the pigeon. As to 
what is alledged, that they do not return according te- 
| the courſe of the road, but in a direct line; it does not 
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_ ſeem neceſſary for them exactly to follow every turn- 
ing and winding of the way, but only to deviate very 


much from it, ſince in all probability theſe effluvias 
| _ are not confined in the air within ſuch narrow bounds, 


but are extended to ſome latitude. FOR 
Q. What is the meaning of P. S. and N. S. that we 
often read in the Poſt-man ? 

A. P. S. ſtands for poſtſcript, and N. S. for new-ſiile, 
Q. How came monkeys and baboous firſt into the world: 
by. that I ſhall know the original of your ſociety. Your ruſly 


: and rugged fac d ſervant Dawn nnd V. Is. 


A. Juſt as Bears, which our ruſty and rugged-fac'd 


ſieryant may explicate, if he keeps by him the priginal 
of his genealogy : tho* this no more diſcovers the ori- 


ginal of our ſociety, than his wiſe queſtion does his 
underſtanding. | 

Q. Whether it be a crime to ſing modeſt ſongs: and if it 
be, pray reſolve me how far it is criminal? 
A. If you ſing ſo much as to bring your ſelf into 
a conſumption, it is a crime; and ſo far ſuch, accord- 


Ing to the haſte you make thereunto. 


Q. Why do mules and moyles never generate; and what 
reaſon can you aſcribe for nature's ſtopping there ? 
A. Tho it is generally reported and believed, that 
theſe animals do not generate, yet ſome have been of 
Opinion, and among them Varro, that learned Roman, 


Who hath writ, that in ſome parts of Africa it is as 
.common' for ſhe mules to generate, as it is for mares 


in Europe. But ſuppoſing they never do, it muſt be 


' aſcribed to ſome defect in ſome of the parts ſubſervi- 


ent to generation in the male, or in the female, or in 


both; but 'tis more likely the imperfection is in the 


Ovarium of the female, ſince none can be diſcovered 
in any other, and there may be ſome ſecret undiſco- 
yerable in that, which yet may be very material. 


Q. What is the reaſon that ſometimes the hy is Full of 


Stars, and other times there is not one to be ſeen? 
A. Where the cloud paſſes from off your brain, you 
— apprehend the reaſon why a clear sky diſcovers 
„„ 


3 8 | Q. I an 
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Ian arquainted with « gentlewoman, who. is ſubs © 
| gets (m my opinion) to 6 very ſtrange misfortune, as fol- 


5; whenever ſhe ſees a dead dog, or cat, or any other 
beaſt, ſhe (as if enchanted) cannot go by them without look= 


ing earneſtly on them for four or five minutes, and umn 
fails dawn in a ſwoon. | + ta 

A. In all probability that muſt proceed from ſome . 
great fright or ſurprize, ſhe, or her mother being big 
with ber, has had formerly by ſome ſuch dead creature. 


Which has left ſuch a deep impreſſion in her brain, that 
upon any ſuch fight again, the motion of the animal 
ſpirits is for theſe few minutes almoſt ſuſpended, and 
that of the heart being alſo thereby interrupted, or 
much leſſen'd, ſhe becomes incapable of altering the 
poſture ſhe. is in, till a greater ſuſpenſion of the fore · 
faid ſpirits occaſions the ſwoon, or fainting ſpecified. 

Q. In an old manuſcript of the art of painting, I found 
theſe three words, Anoptica, Optica, and Catoptica; pray. 


what may the meaning of them be? 


A. Anoptica is the real and upper line, by the help 
of which we conſider all the parts of the object above 
the Horizon, and thereby bringeth them to the ter- 


ſection, or line of ſbortuiug; whence, according to the 


ſituation of the body, the hinder parts are made torun 
downwards, and the neareſt parts to riſe upwards; and 


from hence the declinings and. ariſings, the ſhortnings - 


* 


and increaſings of the parts of the body are cauſed... This 


line hath: its original from the center, or the beginning 


of the diſtance, which is the eye; ſo it returns to the 
ſame. thro? the midſt of the beams, which couple all 


the extream limits of the perfect body, _ 
Optic is the ſecond real ſight, and direct line, and is 


that which is neareſt the object; ſo that the upper parts 
of the objec belong to the forementioned line, and the 
lower to catoptica; this is that therefore which prin- 
cipally touches all parts of the object both above and 
below, and therefore is call'd the direct line. For the 


beams parting themſelves ſtrongly at the eye, and fal- 


ling on the neareſt part of the object, and there-cauſing 
the upper and ower parts to be ſhorten'd and diminiſh'd, 


U us. and 
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and the eminences to hide the concavities, and the 
parts to-cover the narrower, making the object 
to increaſe and diminiſh, according to their reſpective 
diſtances from the 2 pendicular. | 
'Caroptics is the third fort of /ight, whoſe beams touch 
all the lower parts of the obje#, conducting them to 
the point of interſe&ion ; ſo that when the object is be- 
low the ge, the fartheſt part ſeems to _ and the 
acareſt to decline downwards. 
Q Good Sir, laave of your news, 
d poſt- boys and reviews, 
Poſt- men and quaint obſervators, 
. To flying ing 77 remarks, 
And to ſu ks, | 
Rave. them to 4 f oreign lettere 
Sivs us more of your wit, 
IT 0-ꝗſen our fancies you'll hu, 
A one word, you'll oblige all the rown 3: 
With higheſt theft delight, 
* read what you write, 
wur wiſdom: and learning all own. 
O; exalt- then your voice, 
5 And make battels your choice; 
it , Sing, Sing, how great Marlbro' Thunder: * 
mn emorable firains, 
Tfroclaim Oudenard's plains, 
od how the bold Britons did wonder 
Dat the Dauphin's ſons twain 
Mere afraid of being ſlain, - 
Deuoting their true Bourbon blood, 
| Tas hot was the fire, 
5 lad to retire, 
Kd hid rey Are”; ww both in a wood.. 
Tull the world, how Vendome 
_ _ *, Þhall re infecta go home, 
4 *. gequaint the old-B---Ily his _ 
Iba La Motte run 
| That brave Webb won : 
Al that Lifle was taken fron — 
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That Boufflers 250 s 
mw monarch hold, do dear, 
The citadel cannot ſecure : 

That the brave britiſh lad, 

Valiant ſons of their dads, | 
Will force him, as once at Namure, 

In your fong too repeat, | 

How Tallard was bat, | 
A Blenheim, and bravefs commanders: 

That, Vil'roy and Bavar, | 
% Tho" ſo dreadful m war, 1 
Were [winged ſoon after in F n 
That young Philip is Spain 
Muſt return home again, 


Aid leave Charles to govern the lande. 


That Marlbro' and Eugene 
Will march to the Siene, 


Nor Paris their arms ſhall withſtand. 


That the aſpiring Gaul 
Shall like Phaeton fall, 
For troubling the world's repoſe. 
Shall his Empire reſign 
To a princeſs drums, 


Te avenger of Britain's foes. 


In melodious lays, 

Reſound ANN A', bigh praiſt;. 
Set her deeds in eternal light 

Marlbro's battles declare, 

His toils, conduct and care, 


1d that none can equal him in fight. 


Sir, this fredom excuſe, 
And blame not the muſe, 


Who does to adviſe thus pretends : 


Since it comes from the heart, 


Of your faithful ſubſcriber and friends. 


A. Your nations are right, 
2 would be our delight, 


2 
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Did the town but accord in the voice; 
But we put it to vote, 
| And could eaſily note, 
That numbers oppos d to the choice. 
They urge, they'll not take ef 
Other prints for our ſake ; 
If we'll but a breviare admit 
Of news, which ſo ſhort, 
None well can retort, 
But for gratitude rather admit. 
Yet when we ſhall find 
A bright theme to our mind, 
( Declining all thoughts of evaſion} 
We will gladly exert, 
All our fire and our art, 
And catch at the noble occaſion. - 
Q. Apollo, 6er't ang'y, 
But reaſon. tell 
Rich folks are ſometimes tall'd madams; + 
If anſwer I have, . 
Content you will give, 
To your humble ſervant, Jack Adams. 
A. Madam, is my lady, 
And therefore this may be, 
Becauſe in attire they appear, 
4s rich and as fine 
As the ladies, who ſhine 
In a nobler and loftier ſpbere. | 
Q. How many ingredients do there mov to make # 
knave an honeft man; 
Ai. One conſideration will do it without other In- 
gredients, de a, you would be done by. 
Q. Happening to mix an ounce of ſpirit of hartſhorn with 
| #he like quantity of ſpirit of Sal- Armoniack, although they 
were as clear as rock water, and ſeemingly free from ſalts, 
yet immediately upon mixing, almoſt all ſeem d to be changed 
to a ſalt; but after four or fyve days fianding, I found 
about three drams of volatile ſalt ſettle to the bottom, and 
he fois is as clear as it was before . 
| I dejire 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. '-999 
I deſire to know the reaſon of the ſalt's ſubſiding, and 
from which of the ſpirits it ſeparated?» KF 09 1 

I have often experienced, that-water, or milk-porridge, 
will botl a-conſederable time, and yet the out ſide or bottom 
of the ſaucepan, in which it boils, ſhail hardly be lukewarm 
till it has ſtood a conſiderable time off from the fire. Iwould 
deſire you to inform me how it tieffected ? © | 

A. Tis very well known, that theſe ſpirits, though 
ſeemingly free from all ſalts, yet in reality are nothing 
but the volatile ſalts diſſolved in more or leſs phlegm, 
according to their different ſtrength and goodneſs. No 
great wonder then, that ſalts ſhould be ſeparated from 
them, as well by precipitation, as by ſublimation. Now 
the cauſe of that precipitation in the preſent caſe, is 
the coalition and union of the two falts, by which, be- 
coming too bulky and ponderous to be born by the 
phlegmatick parts, they muſt needs by their own 


weight fink to the bottom, and ſo conſtitute compound 

falt ſeparated from both ſpiritts. 
The reaſon is, becaufe the igneous or fiery particles 

find a free and eaſy paſſage through the bottom of the 

_ ſaucepan, but ate ſtop'd and entangled. in the liquor 
contain'd in it, and raiſe it up in ſmall bubbles at the 
bottom as long as it ſtands boiling over the fire; bur 
when it is taken off, the liquor being no longer ſo 
raiſed in bubbles, does in every part cloſely touch the 
bottom of the ſaucepan, and ſo communicate to it more. 

of its heat. | | ; {7 


eh Q: I am ayoung man, who have engaged my ſelf to a 
very pretty ſenſible woman, and cannot be eaſy one moment 

In- out of her ſight, nor ſhe out of mine; if I marry her, Ifear 

: T ſhall loſe my buſineſs; and as I am, I can no way enjoy 
pith my ſelf. Gentlemen, I beg aſſitance from you in my laby- 
they rinth of misfortunes, and will do nothing till J have your be 
alts, good advice. | _- = 
ed A. We are often authors of our own unhappineſs, | 
mo by making a wrong judgment of things, or takin 

an 


them by the wrong handle. If you enjoy not your ff 

wiſh, you are the unhappieft creature living. Pray con- 
lefre ſider, if your miſtreſs were falſe, loſt her reputation, 
a ; - or 
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: ar happen d under ſame misfortune, by which ſhe fuf- 


fered extremity of miſery, and to which all mortals 
-are daily liable, whether (comparatively ta ſuch cir- 
- eumdſtances) you are not now really happy. The beſt 
advice We can give, is, ſince you are in danger of 
loſing your buſineſs if you now marry her, to double 
your induſtry, that you may raiſe your ſelf above the 
danger of ſuch injunctions, and to become abfolutely 
maſter of your own occaſions; the conſideration that 
all your pans will tend to the advancement of her you 
love ſo dearly, will mitigate your ſufferings in the mean 


©. Two-friend: of mine (which we. will name Philander 
and Alcidan) laid a wager ſome timo age, which was this, 


viz. Philander laid that Liſle was talen by ſuch a day, 


and Alcidon laid it was not: now the next poſt brought 
Advice, that the town ſurrendred befors the ſaid day, but 
is regard. Philander did not ſpecify. Town aud Caſtle, but 


only ſaid Liſle ; Alcidog inſifts that he bas wor the wager, 


b the Citadel (which is part of Liſle) was not then 


Labem. They ba vs conſaled ſore profeſs d wagerers, who give 
is far Alcidon, bus. Philander ( who is ſamething litigious) 


will nat hearken to their deciſions, but will have recourſe to 
dhe lawyers, who ſay be has wan. Now ſance Exchange- Alley 
and Weſtwinſter-Hall do ſo claſp in their ſentiments, they 
have reſolved ja appeal to yaw, en dernier reſort, and de- 
fare. your peremaptory deciſion in your next paper, whether 
barely ſaying Liſle, implies both Town and Caſtle, or 
Town only, upon which: the. fereſs of the wager lies ? 

£. Since the town af Liſe was Liſi before any 


Citadel- was built, and ſince that was only intended | 


for the defence of Liſe. we think it may be properly 
Aid, that Liſle was taken, though the Citadel held 
aut. 55 


Q Why Owls and. Batts ave only to be ſeen ing | a | 


bunt in the evening, when all other birds are takmg their 
reſt, and qou will oblige a nem ſubſcriber to» pars 1 
A. Becauſe. their ſight is not ſtrong enough to bear 


the light of the day; and-alſo becauſe their prey not 


till than comes abroad. . 
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: 


Q. May not death be properly /aid to be perternatural = 


when occaſioned by ſtrange accidents 


A. No death is always natural to all, though the 
cauſes may be preternatural. | A 8 
Q. Do would very much oblige your fub[criber, in ex- 
Naining Pal. I. ver. 5. Behold 1 was ſhapen in miquity ; 
and in ſin did my mother conceive me. I deſare to know 
what ſin a woman is guilty of in concerving a child? 


A. The paſſage does no ways imply that the mo- 


ther commits a fin in the conception of her child ; 
but that the child is tainted in its very conception 
with traditionary guilt. nk as 

Q. I once courted a young Lady, and being very am-. 
your, the more to engage her affeftions, I wiſhid a dread- 


ful miſthance might befail me, if I ever married any o- 


ther, But now ſhe proving a baſe woman, I am going 10 
marry another ? | 

A. We ſuppoſe a proviſo to have been included in 
the wiſh you made; and that you made it on a tacit 
ſuppoſition, that the perſon to whom you made it, 
would prove fuithful to you. And therefore you bave 
the opinion of that judicious caſuiſt, biſhop Saunder/on, 
that you are at liberty to marry, But we cannot for- 
bear adviſing you to abſtain for the future, not only 
from imprecations, which are ſinful, but alſo from 


vowys, which are often dangerous. 


Q. A Gentleman and Lady being in company, pro- 
poſed ſocoſely to marry each other, and accordingly ti ey 
drew up a writing to the ſame purpoſe, and they both ſet 
their hands to it, but no day was fix'd. Quere, Whethey 
this will be any obligation to either of them ? He inſiſting 
upon the note under my hand, whether it be any obliga- 
tion, it being but merely accidental in company t re 

A. Madam, (for you have unwittingly diſcover'd 
your ſelf to be the Lady) we think it not proper 
to rob a lawyer of his fee, and therefore beg your 
excuſe, if we only acquaint you, that in point of 
conſcience you are under no obligation to the Gen- 
tleman, But we would adviſe you for the future, to 
be more diſcreet in your jocoſe behaviour; for that 

5 | common 
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1002 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
common ſaying is worthy of your practical obſer. 
vance, Be merry and wie. | | 
Qs has wrote the plaineſt Aſtronomy, and where 
may their works be had ? | 
A. Luit's Aftronomica Inftitutio, (which may moſt 
probably be had in. Duck-Lane ) is as eaſy a treatiſe of 
Aſtronomy as you can well deſiree. 
Qi. How well theſe verſes be reconciled, viz. The 10th 
chapter of Geneſis, verſe 5. by theſe (meaning the gene. 
rations of the ſons of Noah) were the iſles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands ; every one after his language, after 
. #heir families in their nation, (it ſeems to me 10 my 
more than one language) in the following chapter, and : 
firſt verſe; And the whole earth was of one language, 
and of one ſpeech, before the confuſion of languages at 


'F Babel's building 2 


. When the divine hiſtorian acquaints us, That 
by theſe were the iſles of the Gentiles divided, it is not 
neceflary be ſhould mean. that they were at that indi- 
vidual time, but afterwards ſo divided ; namely, after 
the confuſion of tongues. But we may obſerve with: ' 

al, that Moſes mentions thoſe who lived after the de; 
ſtruction of Babel. _ | | 
72 By troubles of life,, 
2 7 plagues * wife, 
My brains confuſed move, 
And are ſubjet to rove: 
Sometimes to deflroy, 
The dev'l would deceß; 
Oppreſt by a dark thought, 
a Jo deſpair I am brought ; 
8 _ e 
Nu eaſe for my mind. 
When 7 ah 0 bouſe come, 
J dread to go home ; 3 
_ Not only for fear, 
A perpetual motion, E 
( Which is no falfe notion) 


In 
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"OY But blows of the ladle, 
And ſqualls of the cradle, 
15 With 2 of brandy, 
6 And white ſugar-candy, 
4 b Sy) fats with her ſpark 
N n light, fees dark ; 
Nor cares who ſees, 
wi So ſhe her ſelf pleaſe 
25 Thus keeping her ſtation, 
qa Negiects reputation. 
fie Now, deareſt Apollo, 
4 Tour kounſel I'll follow, 
$ : ' Whatever you ſay, 
my Wur advice then I pray; 


Hie (as tis my aim) 
I may her reclaim? 
A. If your caſe is fo grievous, 
That you're grown miſchievous, 
And are teas'd out of life, 
Both by devil and wife; 
It is hard to adminiſter, 
But by methods finiſter, 
Since Fove with his thunder 
( And ſure that's more wonder) 
Can't ſtill Fuano's tongue, | 
So immortally hung; 
What mortal can hope, 
With that member to cope? 
But as to her brandyj, 
Stead of ſugar- candy, 
Some zallap convey, 
Such airs ſhell diſplay, 
Will fearce in the dark 
Be horn by her ſpark. 
The ladle with eaſe, 
You may quell when you pleaſe ; 
Tough crabtree will do it, 
And make her to rue it. 
If ſtill worſe you find her, IE 
Then gagg her and bind her. 85 1 f 


3 
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| To Bedlam convey: her, | 
With orders to. tay. her ; 
Till cured by A ſmart. 
Or that's broke her beart. 

Q. Is the brain of a cat poiſmous ? 

A. Some authors have given out, that the car's 
brain is poiſonous, cauſing madneſs, ſtupidity, and 
loſs of memory: But we can ſcarcely give credit to 
it, ſince the fleſh of thoſe. creatures hath. been eaten 
with ſo much ſafety, and accounted an excellent diſh 
too in ſome plentiful countries. 

Q. About 10 pede nces I contratted\ an acquaintance 
with another man's wife, which in à very ſhort time grew 
to ſuch an intimacy, that adultery followed, and in that 
wickedneſs we continued far about two: gears; when grow - 
ing weary of each other, we parted 5; ever ſince ſhe hath 
lived honeſily with her husband, and fo contmues. About 
zhree years m7 nee I contracted a ſecond acquaintance with 
another man's wife alſo, and have lived in the ſame wick- 
edneſs with her till her husband died, and almaſt to this 
ime. 5 each of them, in order to the obtaining my will, 
1 have falſely and wickedly ſworn: perpetual. conflancy, wiſh- 
ing in the very face of heaven, damnation to my ſelf ; 
and particularly, that nothing what ever I took Fa hand 
might thrive with me, if I ever ah ny: ore loving either of 
them, they each doing the like. obferved, that ever 
mo» my firſt perjury I have — fo very tenfort unate in 
| thing I have undertook, that according to ” wicked 
85 s, nothing hath ſince thrived with * which I firmly 
believe to proceed immediately from 2 — ents 2 
the Aleighty, whom I ſcncerely and 22 1 for 
Faurging me in ſo peculiar à manner, according to my 
wiſhes, in that it hath ſhook me in my continua wicked- 
neſs, and made me beg advice of you, hom, and in what 
manner to behave my ſelf under ſuch unhappy circum- 
ftances, and particularly how far I am obliged to keep my 


oaths to the ſecond waman, ſhe being now @ widow ? 
A. The chaſtiſement that God has been pleaſed ſo 
feverely, but yet fo mercifully to afflict you with, 


proceeded not from the breach — your oath, for you 
were 
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The BRITISNR APOLLO. 10of 
were indiſpenſably obliged to break it. But you muſt 
conclude it to have proceeded, firſt, from your re- 

ted acts of ſo heinous a tranſgreſſion as that of a- 
dulrery ; (for whoremongers and adulterers God fhall 

dge;) and ſecondly, from your bringing upon your 
ſelf the abſolute neceſſity of becoming a perjur'd per- 
ſon. | | 83 5 

Since the ſecond adultereſs is now a widow, and 
at liberty to become your bride, the oath of fidelity 
you were formerly ſo wicked as to make her, will 
not diſpenſe with your indifference in the matter. 
But your barely marrying her will not ſatisfy your 
conſcience, unleſs you endeavour alſo to make ber fen- 
fible of her former baſeneſs, and to excite in her con- 
verted mind ſuch 4 godly ſorrow, as 'worketh repentance 
not to be repented of, And you muſt endeavour alſo to 
make your other adulterous companion equally fenfi- 
ble of, and ſorrowful for her deteſtable procedure. 

But you muſt not forget to do your felf, what you 
would prevail upon them to do, to exerciſe a very 
ſevere repentance 3 a repentance proportionable to 
your horrible, your repeated crimes ; left while you 
preach (as it were) to others, (to the ſharers in your 
guilt ) you your {elf become a caſt away. 

Q. Whether a Proteſtant may allow the diſtinction of 


mortal and venial in? And how the querifts anſwer ? 


A. Seeing all venial fin is venial not in its nature, 
but through mercy ;. and mortal ſin, through God's 
mercy is pardoned ; this queſtion is, 'what difference 
here may be found out between the one fin and the 
other, as will ſerve for allowance of ſuch a diſtinction. 
For doing which, the mercy of God (we muſt know ) 
in pardoning ſm is diſpenſed by way of covenant, which 
requires repentance in order to pardon, aud we muſt di- 
fimguiſh therefore of repentance, and of ſms requiring it. 
There is a general and, particular repentance, and thers 
are ſome ſins accordingly requiring the one only, and ſome 
requiring both. There are ſins which paſs us often without 
aur notice ; fins alſo of infirmity; ſims of daily _— 
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1006 The BRITISH ApoLLo. 
which are pardonable on our general repentance, when there 


ordinariam I ſpeak. 
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are other ſins known wilful groſs ſins, which are not par- 
doned without particular ſorrow for them, and amendment. 
And hereby now may the diſtinction of venial and mor- 


tal /in be made out and allow: A venial ſin being 


ſuch for which & general repentance (through God's goods 
neſs) may ſuffice; but a mortal, ſuch for which a par- 
ticular repentance, even by the covenant of grace, is ne- 


| ceſſary, as the condition to the forgrueneſs of u. The one © 


is, the other is not pardon d wuhout it ; Secundum legem 


To give ſo judicious a queriſt the commendation, 
which his merits ſo juſtly claim, we cannot but al- 
low, that he has ingeniouſly diſtinguiſh'd between 


fins venial and mortal. But we hope he will not take 


it amiſs if we make a particular reſtriction. | 
As for what you fay of ſuch fins as eſcape our no- 
tice, it is unexceptionable. But yet ſome may think 
it liable to a plauſible objection. For they may be 
ready. to ſay, that ſince ſuch ſinful actions, as fly our 


ferutiny, cannot poſſibly be avoided by mere huma- 


' nity, how can we magnify the grace of God in the 
comprehenſion of them under the imputation of ve- 


nial ſins? But to this objection we reply. 


1. Who of us can ſay, that we are as cautious as 
we ſhould be, in the obſervance of our actions; that 
we watch our geings as narrowly as even humanity 
will permit; that we ſuffer as few ſins as poſſible to 
eſcape our diſcerning notice? Happy therefore is it 
for us that we have to do with ſo mild a law-giver, 
that is ſo gracious in the caſe before us, as to admit 
of a general repentance, as an atonement of his wrath ; 


There is mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be feared. 


2. It perhaps is owing to our being formerly ha- 
bited to a ſinful courſe, that even now ( while re- 
pentance and amendment have put us into a ſtate of 
grace) ſo many leſſer fins paſs without obſervance. 
If therefore God is pleaſed ſo eafily to pardon, of 


| What we our ſelves were originally ſuch guilty quits 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 1007 . 
ſhall not we readily cry out, O give thanks unto the 


Lord, for he is gracious ; becauſe his mercy endureth for 


ever? Ds 1 * 
3. The mortal ſins that the very beſt of men too 

frequently commit, may be the unhappy cauſe, that 

ſo many venial fins are overlooked by the very ſaints 


that are in the earth. We may therefore be allowed 


to ſay, Sing praiſes unto the Lord, O ye ſaints of his; and 
give thanks unto him for a remembrance, not only of his 


hdlineſs, but of his mercy too. 
As for fins of daily incurſion, we ſhould endeayour 
at our daily examination, (for daily ſhould we exa- 


mine the tenor of our actions) to recollect as many 


of them as we can, and to the recollection of each 
ſubjoin a ſhort petition 3 ſuch as, Lord forgive. And 


yet ſuch fins are diſtinguiſhable from greater fins; are 
diſtinguiſhable with reſpect to, the terms, mortal and 
venial, in that we are not ſo ſtrictiy obliged to a bur- 
thenſome remembrance of them againſt the next exa- 
mination of our ſelves; in that, while we are under 
examination, it. is not neceſſary we ſhould be as nice 
in the recollection of thoſe as of other fins , in that, 
when we have clearly recollected ſome, they require 
not ſo particular a repentance of them. 

Q. I am fatherleſs and motherleſs, left to the care of 
an old uncle, whom my father always found to be a juſt 
man, therefore conſtituted him guardian over what be left 
me, during my minority; but with this proviſo, That if I 
match d contrary to his mind, he had the power of diſpeſmg 
of it to the next relation. Now coming home late one night, 
(Bacchus being a little predominant) I made the maid a 
firi# promiſe that I would wed her, (hoping to hinder her 
from perſuing her skimmington like diſcourſe, which ſhe 
bad begun) really intending no ſuch thing; and not con- 
ſidering what miſchief would come afterg, Now my unkle 
often ſolicites me to place my affections on a young, rich, 
and handſome widow ; which I could willingly do, but the 
cook exclaims againſt me, and vows I can't do it without 
perjury towards her, ſo I always put her off, with telling 
of her when time and opportunity permit, it ſhall be * 

or 
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1603 Nr BrIrISH Apor to, 
for fear ſhe ſhould report is to my unkle : For now yecol- 
lefing my ſelf, if 1 take her, I ſhall not only incur 


ankle diſpleaſure, but alſo involve us both in mifery, 


eing deprived of my father's patrimony, which is all I have 
2 1 upon ; if 2 I am afraid of breaking my 
wows, Now, if your ſpeedy anſwer will make it appear, 
what way is beſt for ridding 8 trouble ! 
A. T ongh it may be diſputed,. whether a raſh pro- 
miſe made by a drunken man, who is not maſter of 
his reaſon, be of any validity, yet this is of no con- 
cernment to your caſe, ſince you frequently repeated 
the ſame promiſe, while ſober, and capable of com- 
manding your own proceedings. | | 
Nor will it at all avail, that you never really in- 
tended the performance, ſince the admittance of ſo 
unaccountable a plea would deftroy all mutual confi- 
| dence and dependance- upon one another. We b 
leave therefore to remind you, that fo deceitful a pro- 
cedure is an uncommon ftretch, even beyond the 
practice of jeſuitical reſervations. The validity of a 
promiſe conſiſts in the tenor of the verbal expreffions, 
_ unleſs where the perſon that promiſcs happens to mi- 
Nake in the external ſignifications of his inward fenti- 
ments. But that rule of equity, which will relieve the 
miſtaken perſon in ſo particular a cafe, will no ways 
diſengage you from that * knot you have been 
ſo unhappy as to tie ſo faſt, that no remedy can be 
found, unſeſs with Alexander's ſword, ( that is, with 
the juſtly deteſted breach of promiſe ) you perfidiouſly 
cut it aſunder. For you defign'd, that the words 
you ſpoke ſhould be taken by the perſon you ſpoke 
to, in their natural and obvious fenfe : For otherwiſc 
you could not have accompliſl'd your deſign; namely, 
that of deceiving her for a time. | 
You cannot plead the inconveniences that may at- 
tend your fidelity, fince the Fſalmiſt has long ago pre- 
vented ſo feeble an excuſe, while ſpeaking ]iterally of 
thoſe who ſhould be admitted to the hill of Sion, (the 
place of publick worſhip) but figuratively of thoſe 
who ſhould be admitted into heaven, he excellently 
| ſubjoins ; 


ently 
joins: 
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ſubjoins; He that ſweareth unto his neighbour, and Aſab- 


- pointeth him not, though is be to his own hindrance. ©. 


Not that you, are oblig'd immediately to marry her, 
when ſuch inextricable incumbrances will unavoidably 


enſue. But you muſt wait with patience, till provi- 


dence ſhall preſent you with an opportunity of per- 
3 the obligation, you have drawn upon your 
We hope, Sir, that you will ſeriouſly reflect upon 
the Pſalmiſt's words, hate the ſins of unfaithfulneſ:; and 
be thence prudently, as well as. piouſly provok'd toan 
equal. hatred of ſuch abominable crimes. | 
Q Why they never take the texts, nor the leſſons for tho 
morning or evening ſervice, out of the: Apocrypha. A 
A. You ſhould have added on Sundays, to what you 
ſay of the morning and evening ſervice, ſince the 
Apocrypha is read on the other days of the week. But 
the reaſon; why neither texts nor Sunday leſſons are taken 
from the Apocrypha is, becauſe it is * The 
word ſignifies an hidden or ſecret thing. For we can- 
not be aſſured of any one book in the whole Apocrypha, 
that it is the word of God. ad 

Q. Why can à Camel above all other creatures, endure 
upon a journey to go three or four days without water in 
thoſe hot countries. | 


A. We may either ſuppoſe a Carmel to have a greater C 
quantity of radical moiſture than other animals; or that 


the cloſeneſs of his pores prevents ſo violent a pers. 
ſpirationz or that both the reaſons may at once 
concur, | | | 
Q. Apollinis fil, 
| One query 1 will, 2 Ss 
Tunlooſe me à knot that I'm twiſt in. 
Ils only you'd ſay, +. _ 


Whether yea, or nay, 


Simon Magus was eter a geod Chriſtian : A 
I have, always believ' d the negative, but this day read- 


ing Banting's travels of the Patriarchs, p. 514. ſpeaking - 
of Philip, bis words are theſe, at which time he convert- 
ed Simon Magus, Acts viii. | 
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. The pufſage ybu refer to no ways implies, that 
Simon Mazur wras ever a good Cbriſſian. For to ſay, 
that de was converted, may ſignifie no more, than i 
that he made an open profeſſion of Chriſtianity, And h 


vou cannot but be le that there are too many in 
the World. Who confeſs Chris wiih their mouths, but in 4 
Q Whether you think it diſcreet for « young Lady to v 
erer deere GT BUC 


A. Not, except ſhe has a better ſecurity of the ft 
Gentleman's honour and conſtancy than it is almoſt hi 
poſſible to have, For ſhe muſt conſider the contin- 11 
gendes in amours, how often the moſt determined in 
engage ments have been infringed, and in ſuch cafes 2 
Wliat advantages they may give — her. Should ht 
his paſſion turm to prejudice, moſt things have two af 
Handles, and he will take them by the worſt; nay, gn 
fince difappvinted lovers often grow malicious, he 4i: 
may ſubvert the ſenſe by addition of, or expunging cee 
a Word; may counterfeit her hand to contrivances of the 
Bis own, which the never thought of; all which will an 
be out of his power,” whilft he cannot fay, he ever tha 
received a letter from her. Nay, even whilſt he keeps f. 
ronſtant, he may miſconſtrue fome words to her dif per 
advantage, Which a ſlip of her pen may give greater | 
opportunity to. On which confiderations the well- ri 
bred Ladies of this age have prudently avoided ſuch the 
returns, as were more cuſtomary formerly, and think boe 
a ſmile or frown ſufficient anſwer to all the paper attacks mo 
of their humble ſervants. p 1 im 

Q. How came Elizabeth ( when Mary viſered ber) it 
to ſay, how comes it to paſs, that the mother of my Lord ib wh 
Id come to me, when as yet Mary was not the mo- not 
ther of her and our Lord, nor had ſhe told her of ber late 
being with child? i Us | 

A. Mary had already conceiv'd of our bleſſed Lord, I deat 
and therefore might not improperly be even then ſtiled i C 
his mother. As to your ſecond query, Elizabeth /pake, it w 
18 ſhe was moved by the Holy Ghoſt. 171 


Q. I dejire- 
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Q. I defire tor know, M a father reaſonably command s 
4 ſon never to do à certain thing, the thing in-it\felf. be- 
ing ne ſin: againſt, Gad, whether, after his father is dead. 
ht is obliged in duty to him never to break that command ? 
A. It the command be a reaſonable one, and ſuch 
as comes within the juriſdiction of a parent, the ſon 


is under an — to rer 1. obedience. da ſur- 


vive bis father. 


Q. I know a young 1 man . in the cen who 
flanding by a relation making: cheeſe, of a ſudden pitch'd 
his Ae — Avro mf. with his: heels 
1 is relation being affrighted ns this ſpectacle. 
— run for help, y ng, the interim. 2 ey 
coming in, pulled him out, (ſuppoſing bim dead) when 
help camo, they endeavoured to bleed him, but could nor, 
afterwards put him into à warm bed, but perceiving him 
grow colder, laid bim out, and prepared every thing | for 
his interment ; but on the third day, as they were pro» 
ceeding to Church, the bearers beard a confuſed noiſe: in 
the coffin, and taking it down and opening it, (to their 
amaxement) they found him alive, no ways ( perceiuable) 
thanged, ' Now I deſire to know the cauſe of this ſudden 
F ˙· any | 
perception" of vital motion in him't _ 

A. This muſt. have been a ſtrong apoplectiek fit, 
wiſing from a ſudden and almoſt total interruption of 
the influx of animal ſpirits into all the parts of the 
body, and chiefly" into the heart, by which means his 
motion, and confequently that of the blood became 
imperceptible, though not utterly aboliſh'd. For elſe 
it could- never have been recovered without a miracle, 
which we need not ſuppoſe in this caſe, ſince we are 
not without ſeveral inſtances of the like nature, re- 
lated by eminent authors of phyſick, who therefore 


bb not to be over.haſty to ary men ener 


dead of that diſtemper. 


In a late diſpute between my ſelf and: fried, 
it az debated, Which was the greateſt ſm, to 2 whore, 


FI cannot get a young husband, than to marry an old 


may, and cuckold him when it is done? « 
» © In | A. The 


FE 
r 
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Q 4. The queſtion returns to this, whether adultery 

or fornication be the greater ſin? And there ſurely 
ph be no room for doubt, ſince the former is a com- 
plicated ſin, and includes the latter in the fatal mix- 
. 

Q Pray toll me the ting of vapours, whether it : be 
a. diſtemper of .the body, or mind ? I am apt to believe 
of the mind; if of the 18 2 wy not — as well as 
. other diſeaſes 7+ 
AA. The vapours cannot be faid to be a diſeaſe of 
the mind, though they are often cauſed by. mental | 
. diforders.;. but it is a diſtemper of the nerves, occa- | 
_ Goned by an infection of the animal ſpirits with vi- 


tiated and heterogeneous humours, whence they be- 

come obſtructed in their wonted manner of influence 

ond action, and acquire a convulſive diſpoſition, yield- 
"Ing the variety of ſymptoms commonly obſerved in | 
ach caſes. Nor can we allow with you, that they ; 
are incurable, fince they are W ſeen to giye { 
place to proper methods. ; 
Q: Moſt wiſe Apollo; I mean, if you can give ſatis 
faS3ion to my demand: Be it known to you, that I am 
«bout threeſcore and ten years of age : But that's all one, b 
or, or ſomething better, far the older the wiſer. ' I am alſ# , 
: 685 Poor, which f s better ſtill, ſinee fortune favours only 8 
.. Fools; Lam al crooked; which is beſt of all, ſence ii 
0 dignifies and difein wiſhes me with 4 tile, wſW { 
10 be cancelled by a princess frown. Now ſo it ts, that I / 
am fallen in love, pr” deſperately in love, even to tht 5 
Aanger of reducing my dry. old carcaſs to powder by tht n 
2 thereof, and with whom ſhou'd this be, but a 
'. btantiful young Lady of a vaſe eftate, and who hath ab- 
| ely determin d io entertain none for an humble ſer- 
Vat, but an handſome young fellow, of a fortune equal 1 
ber own, I now 4 4 F Apollo to inform. me, 9 
what methods I ſhall compaſs thi Lady, 4 will promiſe 
- Parience,, both as to time for managing the affair, and 
1 Jn under going any penance for compleating. thereof, Wer 
VI young, handſome, and of an eſtate, every lockbead 
18 Ws ca me Ito a why, and my approaching gy 
> a0 . 
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ſhrine in ſuch caſe, wos d not demonſtrate I thought him 
any thing better; but if you can inſtruct me under theſe 
difficulties, you will deſerve all the fine epithets the learned 
and witty world give you? 
A. Alas! Such matters as theſe are no difficulties, 
but mere play for Apollo. We ſuppoſe, if we can in- 
ſtrut you how to became young, handſome, and rich, 
it will ſatisfy all your doubts, which we-ſhall the 
more eaſily compaſs, ſince: you have promis'd patience, 
both in reſpect to time for the operation, and for the 
undergoing requiſite penance, &c. As to the firſt, it 
is but ſtaying a few years longer, and by courſe of 
nature you will become a child again, and ſo have the 
advantage of her in point of youth, As to recovering 
your perſon to a proper ſhape, and regular features; 
There is a certain Gentleman ſtill living. who ſome 
time ſince invented an art, whereby he cou'd reduce 


* 


as very a block as your ſelf to powder, and after, by 


the help of a cement, caſt it in a mould of any form, 
and it ſhou'd appear as perfect wood after as before. 


Now a very little of his aſſiſtance would do your bu- 


ſineſs, ſince you are almoſt reduc'd to powder already 
by the flames of your paſſion ; and then, as to eſtate, 
it is but ſhewing your ſelf after this metamor phoſis, 
and you will ſoon be the richeſt man in the kingdom, 

Q. Whether it is not really a lye, to ſay, your humble 


| ſervant, Sir, your devoted ſervant, Madam, where no 


ſervice is really deſign'd or intended: ; 
A. No, ſince it is neither given or taken, accord- 
ing to the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, but only us'd as 


a compliment of civility, All civiliz'd nations uſe 


ſome ceremonies as different from the letter; nay, we 
ſhall find many inſtances thereof in the Scripture it 


. ſelf, St. Paul ſaid, Moſt noble Feſtus, Abraham was 


calld Lord by a free people, over whom he had no au- 


thority. Abigail to David exceeded the compliment 
of your ſervant, in ſaying, a ſervant of his ſervants, 
Daniel to Darius, O King, live for ever. And what is 


ſtill more wide, both from the ſpirit and letter, you 
know who is call'd the moſt Chriflian Ring. 
* X 3 Q. Fray 
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\ Pray lt me know "the 
1088 For I take it to e ſtate" of happineſs 
ee, ; Paradiſe 2 68 the alode of "phe de- 
bod ſouls of fats before the reſurediion'; and heaven 

70 by a kom pletion that felicity,” by the union of the bouy 
1 auf; it not being ſo fully capable of its yewards a; 
"when Wnited to the body; ”Tercattian was of opinion, 
that Paradiſe was u ffare for the reward of the ſoul in 
particular, for the good N it did wald 1. concur. 
rence of the body i A Nase - 57; 

A. They who derive the: word dn the Greok, . 
rive it from lag, Juxta, near; and Aww Rigo, to 
water: For the. = of a place is not a little 
owing to delightful ſprings. The neareſt radix in the 
Hebrew is either one that fignifies to be fruitful, for 
the Paradiſe of the 888 was a fruitful garden, 
or one that fipnifies 40 f arate; for pleaſant gardens 
are never without incloſures. But Fam es informs 
us, that it is a Ferſie word, and imports a garden or 
orchard. But from the delicious pleaſantneſs it is me- 
N -rrhnut put to fignify an inviſible r of * 
neſs. 

As for the opinion of tbe fathers emcating: the 
determination f this place of happineſs, we have in 
a former paper diſeuſs'd the matter. But ſinoe the 
Seriptures are ſilent in the caſe, WhO can pretend to 
certainty in ſo doubtful an affair? Tho! this doubt - 
fulneſs concerns only the time antecedent to the Aſ- 
cenſion of our Lord: For the Ser iptures (as we have 
elſewhere ſhew'd) very clearly intimate, that ſince 
the aſcenſion of our Lord, the ſoul of the 8 8 
ing ſaint advances immediately to heaven 
But we cannot omit, what a learned man offers i in 
proof, that Paradiſe before the oy diſpenſation 
Was a place ſeparate from heaven, from that 
text, this day thou ſhalt be with me in * be ar- 
gues thus: Paradiſe, in the Jewiſh notion of the 
[W990 was diſtinct from REN, Ou Lord us'd the 


— 
1 
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word 


of "ths: word Para- 
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But with ſub- 


pos id to intend it in 3 Jewiſh ſenſe. 


miſſion we beg leave to offer this reply : As Paradiſe 
ſignifies. a place of -bappineſs, ſo qur Lord migbt not 


think fit to correct the notion of the ems, and there · 


fore might aecommodate himſelf to their expreſſion, 
And ſuch an accommodation is of the ſame nature 
with chat in Zoſhua,. Sun ſtaud thou ſtill... If therefore 
the argument be allow'd, we muſt yindicate the old 
Ptolemaick ſyſtem againſt the modern Copernican. 
ber. yet the beſt aſtronomers wou d be unwilling to 
Q How theſe words of the 1ſt ver. of. che 14th Plalm, 


The fool. hath ſaid in his heart, there is no God, are 


and degrees to warp. and biaſs it to 


e be explained, many divines and phileſophers pretending 
there 68 no true Atheiſhs to oo QI 
4. So great is the corruption of human nature, ſo 
ready to comply with the moſt prepalteraus abſurdi- 
ties 3 and withal, {a willing are ſome: men to bręak 
thra' all the barriers that wou d ſtop their career, in a 
vicious courſe; to remove all the impediments to: 
free indulgence of their ſinful luſts, that pleaſure ( 
ſenſuality may deſerve the name) that pleaſure and 
immunity may go hand in hand: So corrupt, we. ſay 
is nature, and ſo willing are ſome men to corrupt 
even corrupted nature, that we .thiak.. it poſſible tar 
them ſo to tamper with their reaſon, e advances 
mogqerate a 
compliance with their impious attempts, as to vindi- 
cate the P/almift's ſaying, The fool hath ſaid in his heart 
there is no God. But ſince he cannot look, either 
within him or without him, but. he beholds a GO; 
fince, if be look upward, the heavens declare the glory 


of Gad and the firmameut ſheweth his bandy work ; If 


* 
F, 


| he look downward, every ſpire. of graſs paint. 
8 


their Maker; ſince he can no where ( unleſs. he cqu; 


return back to his primitive non - exiſtence) no Were 
withdraw himſelf from the viſible characters of an 
inviſible Creator ( for the inviſible things of the Creation 
are clearly ſeen by the things that are made] he there- 
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Fors cannot maintain an unſhaken ſteadineſs in his ſa- 
crilegious, in his bold invaſion z no, the impreſſions 
of an almighty Agent will frequently recoil upon a 
doubting wretch,, will interrupt his pleaſures will di- 
ſtürb bis jollity, and imbitter his debauch with the 
melancholy view of an band writing, not indeed able 
be wall, but as a more intimate tor mentor upon his 
heart. The im preſſions of an almighty Agent will be 
fure to mix with his more ſober hours, will interfere 
with his neceſſary repoſe, and force him againſt his 
will to imitate the Pfalmiſt, and think upon God in 
the night. ſen ſon. And therefore, tho the fool may ſo 
baniſh from his thoughts the opinion of a Deity, as 
30 ſay (tho yet very often, if not always with fears 
and jealouſies) zo ſay in his heart there is no God; yet 
ſuch frequent recoilings of ſtartled reaſon may war- 
rant us to ſay, that there is no true, no thorough 
Atheiſt in the world. SEE 
Qi. The reaſon why our Saviour Chriſt is ſtiled the ſon 
of David, i not appearing by the Scripture-genealogy, 
that the Virgin Mary was of the Imeage of David, but 


i ? 

A. In the firſt chapter of St. Lake we read, that 
while the Angel is acquainting Mary, that ſhe ſhou'd 
conceive of the Holy Ghoſt without the aſſiſtance of 
A man, and therefore cou'd have no reſpect to Joſeph, 
he yet calls David the Father of the child, that ſhou'd 
be born in fo miraculous a manner: And he ſhall be 
great, and ſhall be called the Son of the Higheſt, and 
Go ſhall give him the throne of bis father David. 
Had not Maty, as well as Foſeph been of the houſe 

and linenge of David, the Fews, who were whetted 
With ter and revenge, wou'd never. have -been 
wanting to oppoſe Chriſtianity with fo formidable 
an objection. But that they never offer'd at any ſuch 
objection, we may fairly gather from the ſilence of 
the Scriptures ; for the objections which they made 
are very ingenuouſly recorded there. And indeed, were 
any ſuch objection made, we muſt have found in 
Tome of the Epiſtles, ſome offers at a confutation, or 


luckily thought upon the 
bodies, where I find the ſeperal 


 balf in the proteſtant ? 
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_ at leaſt the. apo by wou'd have been wh. lly filent-con= 


cerning ie Be fes of dür bleſſed Lord. But inſtead 
of fllence, cer peak of it with aflurance, With con- 
fideiice, as a hits granted, as an undaubted trugh, 48 

an uncontroycrted point. And indeed the very Tur- 


gum (that jewiſh oracle) a book, that blaſphemwoully 
traduces the bleſſed Jeſus, ae e 


the ſeed of David. oe + 
A learned man is of opinion, that Lale i 2.1, might 


be rendred thus; to a virgin f , che. houſe of David. e- 
ſpouſed io a man whoſe name was Feſoph, and the virgin's - 


name was Mary. And to account for. the {ymploce 
(a figure that miſplaces words in an irregular order 


of conſtruction) he brings many inſtances from Scrip= 
ture. But we ſhall not inſiſt upon the paſſage, ſince 
the admittance of the conſtrudt ion ſuppoſes, . Aan not 


proves, the matter in debate. 

Q. Being ſomewhat penſively given the other niche, Lfll 
into contemplations of things natural, as well animal as ve- 
getable productions. Among the former, as firſt-in rank. Þ - 

cal. Hructure of humane 
bers, or organical parts 
of divers bodies, carry an e vai  analdgy and ſtridi reſemblance 3 
ſo each other (excepting in ſize, or extraordinary. ill and 
em per d caſes.) Now I would knom, hom the faces alone, 


| ene of the ſame conſtituent parts, as muſcles,mmem- 
Facing 


es, &c. come to be fo different as they appear 


10 be, there being ſcarce two in the univerſe fo cloſely corre= 
| ſponding, as to admit of no variation in features i 


x 


A. This may benumbred with the aſtoniſhing won⸗ 
ders of that unfathomable providence, which her 


all things in weight and meaſure. And therefore this 
 fingle inſtance vindicates both parts of the ?/almiſi's pa- 


thetical exclamation ; manifold are thy . t in 


wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 


Q. Whether "tis any ſan for a proteſlant woman to marry 
a papiſt, under the 70 terms, Viz. If they bave any children, 
10 let them half be brought up in the top religions. and 


A, Is it not a ſin to have ſo Nerder a regard for 
1 X 7 3 our 


unbappy temper is puniſhment enough for them. I ha ve 2 
e 8 25 e 
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our own children, as not to take all the care imaginable = 


that they be educnted in the true religion ; that they be 


nurtur d in the genuine doctrines of the Goſpel; that 


| tant an affair, as the eternal Welfare of their 
immortal ſouls, be the moſt prudently provided for? 
But if à proteſtant woman marry. a papiſt on the con- 
ditions ſpecified, as to one moiety of her children, ſhe 
not only takes no care that their immortality be thus 
regarded, but by the very condition of her marriage 


carefully provides, that the very reverſe to this may 


unfortunately enſve; TON} bd bg: 
QQ The papers of your ingenious Society have been the pret- 


tieft amuſement, and moſt agreeable diverſion, I have en- 


Je d this long time, as living the moſt retired life in the 
world, firring hardly any where abroad but to church; but 
#his life I could be coutented with, had I but content with 
it, for books and a friend are the joy of my ſoul; but Iam 
fo wnfortwinte as to enjoy neither as I would; for whatever 
Pleaſer me is: a crime, tho never ſo ſmall a trifle. And 
give me à litele of your advice, and tell me, whether I ſhall 
#Hrow wy ſelf into the world, and ſeek my fortune, or if 1 
ſhall let grief break my heart in my nunnemy; for it is im- 
Poſſible I can long ſururve my hard fats. But you will ſay, 
tis impoſſible for a Phyſician to preſcribe à cure till be is ac- 
quainted with the diſeaſe: this then is my caſe : I have lived 
in the ſtricteſt obedience to my parents of any child in the 
world, my father is ſo extreamly good, that he has receiv'd 


all my endeavours with the greateſt return of love and kind- 


- neſs; but my mother, contraty to the tenderneſs of a parent, 
bas und me with all the rigor and unkmndneſs imaginable, 
and yet it has been the greateſt ſubject of my thoughts to 
- ſtudy hom to pleaſe and oblige her, but alli to no purpoſe, for 
I never did any thing that ſhe would pleaſe to ſay was well 
done; and had TI not been encourag d by a tender father, I be- 


lieve I never bad done any thing well. I thank God I have 
. great many kind friends, had T but the liberty to enjoy 


them; and very few enemies that I know of; thoſe I have, 
1 would not be fo ſpiteful as to wiſh tbem any ill, their own 


that. i | q 
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all my ſufferings, I may ſay without: vanity,with the great- 
eſt pn and cheerfulneſs in the world; but tis impoſſible 
can be a. Job, becauſe I am of the comrary ſex; and 
therefore my patience is almoſt worn out. So pray, Gentie- 
men, pity me, and fend me your ſpeedy-advice, for I haus 
a thouſand maggots in my brains, which I fear will devour 
them all, having but a few. Pray, if you' cannot pity mo, 
don't add 16 my grief by chiding me, Far I haue \enongh of 


„ 


* ny ff 3 Ld 


av 
g 


A. Do you ſay, Madam, that enemies you have none? 
happy Lady ! whole uncommou merit (for you ſeem 
miſtreſs of a whole train of virtues) has fo recommend- 
ed you to all that know you; that by the fame en- 
dearing method you at once enjoy the ug pronouncd 


by the apoſtle, a bleſſing annexed to a blameleſs car- 


riage, who is he that ſhall harm you, if ye be followers of 


that, which is good? and yet avoid the curſe pronounc'd 


by our deareſt Lord, a curſe entail'd upon a ſinful com- 
pliance with the world, wo to you, when all mem ſpeak 
well of you. Strange, that your mother ſhou'd be un- 
kind c unk ind. we ſay; for we: wou' d ſpeak the mild · 
eſt of a perſon, who bears ſo near a relation ta a Lady 
of ſuch unuſual virtue: as you are her daughter, you 
might demand the tendereſt of her affections; as you 
are fuch a daughter, you are worthy © of double honour 
ſhall weſay ? That indeed is not ſtrictly due from a 


mother to a daughter, but undoubtedly we may ſay 


of double love. But why ſo concern'd at this? it 


would be matter of rejoycing, matter of triumph did 


not your duty oblige you to bewail ſo unatural, and 
therefore ſo unfortunate a mother, in that you enjoy 
the opportunity of forgiving the; injuries you receive; 
of diſplaying the daughter to ſo unmotherly a parent; 
of being dutiful not only to the good and gentle, (for ſueh 
you ſay your father is) but alſo to the frownrd, We 
may therefore add, in alluſion to our bleſſed Lord, 
«weep not for your ſelf, weep for your mother, for 
nin amother, . i I IG 
Since the uncomfortable condition you are in is likely 
to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence, we think it not 
2 R x 6 1 only 
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only adviſable, but neceſſary (for ſelf- preſer vation is 
an incumbent duty) that you humbly intreat your pa- 
rents, and endeavour with earneſt but modeſt impor- 
tunit y, to prevail upon them, in ſo reaſonable a requeſt | 
as that of leave to try your fortune in the world, to 
throw your ſelf on the gracious protection of an all- . 
_ diſpoſing providence, to place your dependance on the | 
tendereſt of fathers, your heavenly Father: for when our | 
father and our mother forſake us, the Lord taketh us up. | 
And indeed, Madam, 'tis a thouſand pities, that ſo con- | 
ſpicuous a virtue ſhou'd be buried in obſcurity, ſo ex- "hy 
-emplary'a pattern cloiſter'd in a nunnery, ſo bright a 3 8 
candle hid under a buſhel, ſo illuſtrious a talent buried in | 
' # napkin, and ſo ſplendid à light conceal'd from men, ſo 
cloſely. conceal'd from men, that they cannot ſee your good 
works; ſuch engaging works as cou'd nor chooſe but com» 
mand their imitation, and thence oblige them practi- 
cally 0 gloriſy their Father which is in heaven, 
Q: ii an Aſs has a croſs upon his back ſince Chrift made 
— Meer not before, as it is reported ? So 
A. The report is no other than a vulgar error. 
. How comes the cat, alias puſs, to be call d Mrs. Evans? 
Ie late miſt a common thing in ab horrency, 10 ſay, - aw ugly 
puſs. *' Now it's the opinion, (at leaſt of the generality) that 
that animal is not what we commonly call an ugly creature, 
| and tertainly it cannot be in alluſion to the women of the 
= name of Evans. For I can aſſure you, Gentlemen, that it 
| | bas been the obſervation, (even of criticks in ſymmetry) that 
there are more handſome women of that name, than of ai y 
oi name, (proportianabiy in number) in the king dom; I can't 
but add the uſual concluſion of our ſpeedy anſwer, ſeveral 
diſputes ending on your determination, and the doubtleſs many 
queſtions at your Godſhip's feet, yet have fomeright of pre- 
cedency to a ſolution, ' as being the firſt trouble given you by 
one of the very firſt of your ſubſeribers, * © 
A. We do not ſuppoſe that the cat bears the name 
of Mrs. Evans, in reſpett to the deformity of any wo- 
men of that name, but rather derive it from a ſuſpi- 
cious notion of one Mrs. Evans being a witch, and 
often aſſuming (according to the vulgar notion) the 
n bs | form 
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form of a cat: ſo that in alluſion to this, we conceive 


that creature hath been ever ſince vulgarly {> call d. 


Q. Tam à young maid, and have about 500 l. in my 
own hand; a Gentleman of about as much a year, well 
bred, of good carriage, and a charming humour, keeps me 


company, but he ſwears he will never marty. Nom Iconſeſs 


10 you, that I would not for all the world, that any ſhow'd 


tnom, I love this man, which is to that degree, that I can- 


not reſt night or day, I am grown ſo melancholy; Now T 


beg your advice, which'for ought Tknow may ſave my life. 


A. Madam, if this Gentleman makes love to you 
after ſuch declaration, that he never will marry, you 
ought to ſhun his converſation with the greateſt diſdain, 
as your moſt mortal enemy, who ſeeks the ruin of 
your eternal happineſs hereafter : this alſo is the moſt 
probable way to perſuade him to correct his princi- 


ples, and to engage his affections inalawtul way, which 


hath often happen'd to ſuch as cou'd not effect their 
wieked deſigns. Beſides, your virtue and innocence 
hereby will add ſo much beauty and luſtre to you, as 
to engage his affections the ſtronger: nor can you tell 
but his reſolutions againſt marriage are only pre- 
tended, to try your virtue; if ſo, the leaſt umbrage of 
yeilding to unlawful embraces utterly deſtroys his good 
opinion of you; but if it be not ſo, conſider, that if 
you yield, in all probability, by parting with your richeſt 
jewel,you will only purchaſe a cold indifference, if not 


ſcorn after. If your paſſion hath got that aſcendant over 


you, as not to be reſiſted by theſe conſiderations, your 
moſt certain remedy will be to have recourſe to reli- 
gion, a ſerious and ſedulous application toit, wil draw 


down from heaven that aſſiſtance to your aſſaulted vir- 


tue, as not only to ſupport you againſt all evil eonſe- 
quences, but alſo will elevate your mind by an 1dea of 
the beatiſich viſion, to a contempt of all the empty joys 
you vainly promiſe your ſelf trom any thing here be- 
O90, 13), vb Tet | eee 
Q. Why Roſemary is given at funerals now-a-days, and 
why among the ancients, Ewe and Cypreſs? x 
A. We have given a reaſon for the uſe of Roſemary, in 
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Abollo, in fol. N. 7 3. And ſuppoſe: that as Ewe and Cy. 
preſs are — green, the ancients made uſe of 2 
at burials, as an emblem of the immortality of the 
deceaſed, through their virtue or good Works. 
Q. 1 have found experimentally, that the beſt of women 
are guiliy that adious vice of cenſoriguſneſs.. It is tobe 
feared it ariſes from ſpiritual pride, or à conceited fancy that 
none are ſo good as themſelves. Your opinion and reflections 


are deſired by one who ſuffers under the ill effects of it, having 


had moſt innocent freedom in converſation miſrepreſented and 
cenſur d by one, who in other caſes is conſcientious 10 an ex- 
tream of ſerupolyſay. - TEL | 
A. By condemning all, even the beſt of the fair ſex, 
of that odious vice, becauſe you have experimentally 
found it in one, ſhews you are guilty in the higheſt de- 
gree, of that evil ſpirit you condemn in them; and 
therefore your prejudie'd opinion can be of no force 
againſt them. The beſt interpretation we can put up- 
on ſo general an abuſe, is, that it ſhews-you never had 
the good fortune to converſe witithe beſt of the ſex ; 
otherwiſe you woud have been convinc'd, that many 
of them abhor the crime, even to the ſhame of num- 
bers (and not of the weakeſt) of ours. 


Q. Pray. wherein he the different properties, perfechions 


and defetts, of gilding and lacquering; © + 

A. All gilding is perform'd with leaf-gold, and lac- 
quer with leaf - ſilver, ting'd to a gold colour, by a var- 
niſn compos'd of rectify d ſpirits and gums. The 
moſt beautiful gilding is burniſh'd gold, but ſubject to 
an immediate injury by a wet finger, and in a little time 
loſes its chief luſtre by the moiſtneſs of the air. Oyl 
gold holds its colour longer than lacquer, but ſooner 
grows dull, and cannot be refreſnid. Oyl lacquer is 
and ſubject to crack and part in time, but not to grow 
duller ſo much as gold, the ſilver being defended from 
the injury of the air by the varniſh. Burniſh'd lacquer 
holds its bris kneſs longer than any of the foremention'd, 
being perform'd on a harder body than thoſe in oy}, alto 
defended from the injury of the air by the lacquer, yet in 
time grows paler; but its colour may be reſtor d by run- 
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ning it over ægain withlacquer, and look near as well as at 
firſt. It may be objected, that there is gelding to be ſeen. in 
many ancient ſeats, whichretains its beauty, tho' done 
many years ago. We anſwer, that formerly yourleaf- 
gold was far thicker than now; beſides; What has ap- 
pear d to hold longeſt hath been done on ceilings, where 
no filth cou'd lye to contract a tarniſh, ©  * = 
Q: Why ſhou'dage le more honourable than youth, mos 


carries beauty and. perfuction in it? 


A. Becauſe wiſdom and experience (the companions 
of age) are the perfections of the mind, and of much 
greater dignity than thoſe of the boſ 7x. 

Query 1. hat may a country farmer (that hath a 100 l. 
1 flock a farm ſuitably) reaſonably require with a wife? 

2. Ora farmer's ſon that's heir 40 25 l. ene | 
after his parents deceaſe ? 

3. Or a young man that's a handicraft, who by big in- 
duſtry hath gained 100 l. clear, Having ur fo begis with 
but what he borrowed? . 

A. To the firſt we anſwer, that 1001 . 
is as much as he ought to expect, ſince ſhe muſt e- 
qually ſhare in pains and induſtry in that ſtate of life, 

2. To the ſecond, alſo 100 l. if he bas nothing of 
his own to ſtock a farm. For tho' 25-4. per aun. ſet- 
tled in jointure requires more, yet his father may ſure + 
vive him many youre, and all that time ſhe ke en- 


joy ment of it, 


3. To the laſt we anſwer, he may expect more or 
leſs, according to che time he had ſpent in gettin 
the 100 l. But no juſt calculations can be made of theſe 
matters, without a knowledge of the perfon's induſtry, 
andy ſtate of health, relations to eſtates, Cc. 

Should Count Tallard fend, | 
But to Boufflers his friend, 
4 zag of good Nottingham liquor; 
| Think you not that his blood, 
| Tho he drinks wine that's good. 
Would circulate better and quicker t ? | 


SS © 


Nay, ſo well if he fought, - 
3 5 — maintain d each redoutt 3 5. | 
Now he'd none of our rare Britiſh liquor Miß 


_ 
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E mb what vigour he would _ 
Have waded through blood, | 
Had he ſome, and have hew'd 15 unn thicker, 
THY But thanks be to Jove, 4 N 
F For his kindneſs and love, 
- » That ſcene's vice verſa, no wonder 
bh - a Though Boufflers ſhould fly, © 33 
3 When brave Marlbro' draws „15. . 
And great Eugene attacks him like Ver. Be 
' For theſe two have & odds N 
Out done demi-gods, © 
And their praiſes have reach d Summum a Ceri: : 
And who nom can claim 


he great Scipio's name, 
Except theſe (duo fulmina belli?) 
A. Hull, poet ſublime, | 
= . Who ld bravely doth chime, 
= Doubtleſs fraught with thy F 
i Be it ſaid to thy praiſe, 
Than thy volatile lays, | | 
Not the ſpirit of 4arts-horn is quicker. | 
But Tho! this knappy ale "Wit 
Perhaps ſeldom does fail 
To enervate your fancy when Gs 
Yet in Bouſſters it may 
Ac a quite different way, N b 


"And deſtroy all his conduct in IE. OD. af 
But whether or no, Pal 
Bouffier's ſpirits below, . * 

Oo his vitals may want reparation : Ws 
We here plainly declare, 1 

Nay we ſafely can ſwear, | ihe 

| That your clapper needs no provocation. | He 
Q. From a footman I'm roſe, © 2 Ne 
In livery cloaths,' „ _ 
Wa ſurgeon as good as the beſt ; 8 | Fn 
I am ſurgeon of St. Thomas, Fe | of 
Great cures I do promiſe, © * 

1 have judgment as well as the veſt. p30 = 
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| Then rl me, I pray, ; 
| "1 15 compan I wy 

That 745 an impu 2 

And call me Bully- Hack. 
And ſay I am a quack. 


Ad after me in the ſtreets bellow. s | 


If in keeping my coach, © 
| J on them encroach, Is. 
7 will willingly lay it down 3 
And tell me my crime, 

7 will mend it in time, 


And be civil as any in town ? 


A. If a skip you were bred, 
Ho dare you thus plead, 
And preſume on the ſurgeon's perfection? 
How on patients impoſe, m. 
And your weakneſs diſcloſe, 
Without any thought or reflection? 
If your crime you would know, 
*Tis not chariots, or ſo, SK 
Or your coaches that make the tranſgreſſion ; 
*Tis pretending to know © f 
More by half than you do, 
Which doth ſcandalize any profeſſion 
Q. Ie is a common expreſſion of people, when they would 
diftinguiſh the value wg picture, to ſay, It is a fine 


paint, or coarſe paint. Now it appears not reaſombie 


to me, that there can be à difference in the price of colours 
in any proportion to what is in the value of picturet. Pray, 
Gentlemen, tell me, If tbis be a proper way of expreſſiug 
the value of a picture? jake 

A. There being two colours, and only two of 


great price, viz. Ultramarine and Carmine; the firſt 


blue, the laſt red ; we ſuppoſe from hence the notion 


came, that there was the like difference in the price 


of other colours; and then the value of a picture lay 
in the price of the colours, which is all wrong : For 
the value of a picture lies in the skilful management 
of the colours, and not in the leaſt in the colours 
themſelves ; for a picture may have much 9 
? | at 
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and Ltramarine, and yet not be worth a farthing more; 
and on the other hand, one may have none of © thoſe 
colours in it, and yet be of great worth. But when 
we ſay, the value of a picture conſiſts in the ma- 
nagement of the colours, we- mean only in reference to 
the calouring part; for to render it a compleat pic- 
ture, many other properties muſt concur, as deſign, 
ordmance, draught, proportion, preſpectiue, &. 
Q. What notice is to be taken, when the back part of a 
young man's bead is quite grey, and the fore-part differ mt 1 
A. No other notice, than that his hair is of two 
different colours, unleſs to ſcrutinize the philoſophi- 
cal account of it, which yet ſeems to us not to be 
the intention of the queſtion, 3 hes 07 -{ 
| r man, juſt going to begin the wad, 
but I cannot bring my affairs to bear, unleſs I am 
aſſfted with ſome money. I am offered. very lately my choict 
f two Gentlewomen, I think nearly equal in reſpect of 
their fortunes : The one has an affected modeſt look, a lan- 
guiſhing and very grave air; the other a brisk, lively 
and bold look; or, according to the old phraſe, is a bonny 
laſs. Now Gentlemen, my preſent emergency will not allow 
of me to ſtay long, to ſatisfie my ſelf of their former con. 
duct; but am reſolved to be determined by your advice, 
wich J hope. will be very ſpeedy fo oo 
A. Since you are in ſuch haſte, we will not hold 
you long: Take the latter, becauſe the Lady grave-airs 
ſeems of too ſerious and thoughtful a diſpoſition to 
agree with your-precipitant reſolutions. 
Q. I have been inform d, that a chariot with three 
' wheels hath been made to go by an engine, without tht 
belp ef any creature to draw it, and that they could tum 
and guide it with much exatineſs.” Now I can conceive 
bow ſuch' a chariot may be made to go, vin. By placing 
one {mall wheel before, and the fixing two large ones on a 
axel-iree ; which axel tres paſſing under the ſeat in tht 
chariot, an engine may be made to play on it, and tit 
wheels being fix'd on the axel-tree, when that is worked 
round, by conſequence the wheels muſt be ſo too, and 
there procure a progreſſive motion. I alſo can ay 
70 | tuo 
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loom the feremoſi whnel, on which: the chariat hangs] before» 


may be guided by the feet: But | fince by oblique turnings» 
oe of the great wheels muſt make: a quicker circumference 
than the other, or elſe: the firſl wheel cannot guide it,, 
cannot conceive how that can be perform'd, ſince they are 


both fixed to the axel tres. If yo have: any notion of 
r 70 12650. e 


A. A Gentleman of our ſociety, hath ſeen the in- 
ward operation of ſuch an engine. You ſeem to have 


a right notion of the manner of the engine, and hang - 


ing of the chariot. The motion you inſiſt on, is thus 
perform'd. Tbe engine conſiſts of a duplicate form 
of ſimilar works, Which plays on both ends of the 
axel· tree, and the motion performed by the operation 
of both hands; and the axel-tree is cut in two in the 
middle, and jointed by an iron pin, let in at bath ex- 
tremities next the diviſion, ſo that in turning of the 
chariot, one end is work'd by one hand in propor- 
tion to the circulation, whilſt the other hand reſtrains 
the motion of the other end of the axel- tre. 

Q. I have: been very much addicted to keeping company 
and hard drinking, which my conſtitution would not hear; 
for it bas caſt me twice into a conſumption, of which I 
have both times recovered. . 

_ Through the perſuaſiun of my friends and relatians I 
farbear that vice, and now remain in à perfect ſtate of 


If « 
worſe, viz. the hippo ; that inſtead of being all life and 
jollity as before, I look. like a ſheep hung in a hedge,” as if 
I had neither life nor foul in me, C) 
 Inflead of careſſiag and pleaſing the Ladies as befare, 1 
have nat a word to ſay for my ſelf. Therefore I earneſtly 
beg of you with all ſpeed to tell me, whether I ſhall-return. 
my former courſe of drinking, or what courſe I ſhall 
lake. to get rid of this my ſmock-faced diftemper t 
A. Since your eloquence was wholly inſpir'd by 
Bacchus, you have loſt nothing by parting with that 
qualification, becauſe it was none of  your-own; And 
we believe, the Ladies will be better pleaſed with 
Jour ſilence, than with ſuch airs as wine were likely 
. to 
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to give you. Nor are we convinc'd you have loſt 
y- aſſurance by your conſtrained ſobriety, ſince you 
have the confidence to ask, if you ſhall return ( like a 
dog to his vomit) to your former drunkenneſs, tho 
at the expence of your health here, and forfeiture of 
your happineſs hereafte. ue 


Q. The reading of a queſtion in wn quarterly paper, 


propounded to you in Engliſh verſe, without metre, occa- 
ſion d a controverſy between two. which was the beſt ſort 
F poetry, viz, that which is made in rhyme, or the for- 


mer, ſuppoſing the verſe to be equal in all other reſpets? 


A conſiderable- wager depending hereon, and the parties 
being agreed to ſtand to your determination, you are en- 
treated to give your anſwer in your next paper, | 

A. If a poem of each kind ſhould be writ by two 

perſons. of equal judgment, doubtleſs the Slant will 
contain the ſtronger: lines, the author being freer from 
conſtraint. | But the condition of the wager being on 
ſuppoſition, both are equal in all other reſpects beſides 
rhyme ; the rhymer wins, fince he gives an addition 
of art, which being muſical, is by conſequence poerical. 
Q., Nour wiſe deciſion! does the luſtre ſhow, 
With which Apollo lights the ſhades below : 
Al my humble, yet aſpiring ſoul, © 
And my defect: with your clear ſenſe controul, 

Theſe nice diſtinions hard to be expreſt, 
T once more offer to Apollo's breaſt. 
Thoſe, mho with vicious love alone do burn, 
Will cure by hate, love, which meets no return : 

But if I were the wretch, whoſe love neglected were, 
It would not turn to hatred, but deſpair. * 
Becauſe I could not fix my love on one, 

Guided by that blind paſfion, love alone ; | 
But from ſuch motives of 'a virtuous kind, _ 
Perfection's in the judgment, not the mind, 

A charming ſoul to a fine figure join d. 

He muſt be all ſublime that conquers me, 

And as hit mevit's great, ſo ſhall my love too be. 
That not return'd, ah ! Heaven what ſhould I do ? 
Lament, deſpair, languiſh, and love him tao. 
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His flights ſerentiy bear, with mortal pain. 


And if he gave uo eaſe, world glory in his chain. 

He then an inſtance of my love ſhould ſee, _ * 

And at my death perhaps would value me: 

Since of my ſex none ever yet did prove, 

Conſtant without @ juſt return to love. 

I own my ſaul is with perfection fir IJ. 

Aud hath a true idea, what ſhould be admir l: 

= paſſion's fervent, and on merit plac l. 

Ob! Tell me then, if I can err in loving to the laſt ? © 
A. Madam, our utmoſt veneration's due 

To one that writes, and one that loves like you, 

Purſuits like theſe, can ne'er be errors deem d, 

Where virtue'fires, and merit's moſt eſteem'd. - 


Such wiſe remarks your generous paſſion ſhow, 


And hence perfection is your choice we know.. 
Thoſe ſpurious charms with common lovers prize, 
(Whoſe judgment ſerve alone to pleaſe their eyes) - 
Create ſuch hazards of the great event, 
So ſome chuſe joys, and others diſcontent. 10 
But here the cataract of love's remoy'd, © © 
And amorous blindneſs is to light improv'd: 
Happy the nymph with ſuch reſolyes poſſeſs d, 
But happy thrice is he, with ſuch a conſort bleſs d. 
Do erates think? © | BITS oe Sd 
. Tho' many ingenious philoſophers have endea- 


vour'd to ſolve the actions of brutes by the power of 
_ mechaniſm, yet we think the enterprize of much the 
ſame nature with that of ſolving the creation by me- 


chanical ywg 0 And tho' the abettors of them 
both may be far from deſigningly derogating from a 
ſupernatural agency; yet we cannot but think, that 
their proceedings bear too near an analogy to the Epi- 

curean or Literetian hy potheſis. And therefore we per- 
ſuade our ſelyes, that the Pſalmiſt had another notion 
of the thing, than that of only creating matter and 
imparting motion to it, when in a pious rapture he 
elegantly exciaimed, Manifold are thy works, O Lord; in 
wiſdom haſt thou made them all? | 


Since 
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actions of brutes proceeded from inſtinct. But 
ask them, what inſtinct is, unleſs they allow that it 


Since we ſee the various ſignatures of reaſon in the 


actions of brutes to deny that they are efifdwed with 


reaſon, is more irrational than if a phyſician ſhould 


behold the ſeveral concurring ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, 


and yet unaccountably diſown the conſequence. ' The 
late naturaliſt Mr. Ray acquaints us, that he has been 
himſelf a witneſs to ſuch contrivances of a dog, 'as 
are unaccountable by reaſon, without the ſuppoſal of 


their being rational creatures. And Sir Wilblam Tem- 
ple's account of a ſurprizing parrot (and they, who | 


will allow birds to have reaſon, will not deny it in 
brutes) intirely overthrows the beſt laid principles of 
mechanical operation, And. we could pive a relation 
of ſuch a ſucceſſive ſeries of management and fore- 


fight in a fox, as cannot be accounted for upon any 


other principle than that of reaſon. © 

Upon this account it is, that ſome logicians have 
rejected that common definition of a man animal ra- 
tionale; and choſe rather to define him by animal 
religioſurm. For tho' brutes are not void of reaſon, 
yet they have not ſuch a degree of reaſon as fo ren- 
der them capable of religion. And this it was (as we 
are apt to think) that put Plato upon forming that 


ſingular definition, Homo eſt animal implume, bipes: 


Man is an wnfeathered, two leg d animal. Upon which 
we beg leave, by way of digreſſion, to preſent you 
with a comical relation. wg | = 
© . Diogenes, that moroſe cynic, who was no friend to 
Plato, becauſe of his courtly compliance with the 
world, intending to ridicule the foremention'd defini- 
tion, intirely ſtrip'd a cock of his feathers, and throw- 
ing him before his ſcholars, fatcaſtica.ly ſald, Here's 
r * 
Some will tell you, that the ſeemingly rational 
Bur if you 


is reaſon under another denomination, they cannot make 
you any rational reply.  Inſtin& therefore, as too uſu- 
Ally taken, is more precarious, becauſe more abſurd 
than the hypotheſis of unknown or latent cauſes ; an 

hypotheſis 
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hypotheſis fram'd only to be a. skreen to ignorance. 


I But to tell you, what we underſtand by inſlinct, our 
| creatures more particularly determined to particular 

objects. In which latter reſpe it is, what we call 

i in men a particular genius. And ſince we may fre - 

; N obſerve, that ſome men of but common rea- 

c on, excel others of uticenmimon parts in ſome particu» 

5 lars 3 we cannot wonder, that ſome of the inferiour 

s creatures ſurpaſs matikind in their peculiar excellen- 
n cies, and yet are far below them in their general ca- 
a " to the ſeeming appearances of -reaſon ſome are 
e⸗ ready to reply, that an Almighty power can ſo mo- 

9 delixe matter and motion, as to make their effects to 

| reſemble the conſequences of reaſon - But we cannot 

ve diſlemble our opinion, that there ſeems to us to be 
a- a utter incapacity in the ſubject. And if there be, 
140 it conſequently. charges the aſſertion with nothing 
in, leſs than a plain contradiction. But to ſay, that God 
-n- can do what is contradictory, is fo far from aſſerting 
we bis omnipotence, that it intirely deſtroys it, and con- 
hat verts it into mere impotence. i OY Me vn 

„ > BE Tis true, an over-ruliug providence by à continual 
ich iafluence and direction, can undoubtedly ſo determine 
ou the organs of brutes, as to make them produce con- 

ſequences no ways diſſonant to the effects of reaſon. 

to hut ſuch a continual influence and direction are what 
the I} the defenders of the mechaniſm of brutes will not inſiſt 
zni- upon. And yet if they did, this one thing were ſuf- 
5w- | ficient to confute tbem; namely, That it is the pro- 
lere: perty of wiſdom to at by the moſt eaſy and ſimple 

| methods. n | | 
onal | But the queſtion is uſually ſtarted, What then be- 
you eomes of the ſouls of brutes, which are conſequently 
at it Jof an immaterial ſubſtance, after their ſeparation from 
nake I their bodies? To which we return the cuſtomary 
uſu- reply; What, if God annihilate their ſouls, when they 
furd I fave ſerved the ends of their Creation, when their 

; an Maker has no further uſe for them, and copſequently 
theſis | no 
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Since we ſee the various ſignatures of reaſon in the || þ 
actions of brutes to deny that they are endowed with E 
8 

0. 


reaſon, is more irrational than if a phyſician ſhould 
behold the ſeveral concurring ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, 
and yet unaccountably diſown the conſequence. The 0 
late naturaliſt Mr. Ray acquaints us, that he has been ir 
himſelf a witneſs to ſuch contrivances of a dog, 28 | 


1 are unaccountable by reaſon, without the ſuppoſal of 0 
their being rational creatures. And Sir lam Tem- 2 
8 e's account of a ſurprizing parrot (and they, who er 


will allow birds to have reaſon, will not deny it in Ci 
brutes) intirely overthrows the beſt laid principles of Pa 
mechanical operation, And. we could pive a relation 
of ſuch a ſucceſſive ſeries of management and fore- re: 
fight in a fox, as cannot be accounted for upon any 
other principle than that of reſon. 
Upon this account it is, that ſome logicians have dif 
rejected that common definition of a man animal ra- | 0 
tionale; and choſe rather to define him by animal it 
religioſum. For tho' brutes are not void of reaſon, I {elf 
yet they have not ſuch a degree of reaſon as fo ren- I can 
der them capable of religion! And this it was (as we bis 
are apt to think) that put Plazo upon forming that ver 
ſingular definition, Homo eſt animal implume, ; yp : + 
Man is an unfeathered, two leg'd animal. Upon which I "fi 
we beg leave, by way of digreſſion, to preſent you 
with a comical relation. wo 88 8 
Diagenes, that moroſe cynic, who was no friend to ¶ But 
Plato, becauſe of his courtly compliance with the || the 
world, intending to ridicule the foremention'd defini- I Vpo 
tion, intirely ſtrip'd a cock of his feathers, and throw- ||| ficie 
ing him before his ſcholars, fafcaſtica.ly ſaid, Here's bert 
Plato's man, | | C met 
Some will tell you, that the ſeemingly rational B 
actions of brutes proceeded from inſtindt. But if you | eom 
ask them, what inſtinct is, unleſs they allow that it of at 
is reaſon under another denomination, they cannot make | their 
you any rational reply. Inſtinct therefore, as too uſu- ep!) 
ally taken, is more precarious, becauſe more abſurd 
than the hypotheſis of unknown or latent cauſes ; an Mak 
hypotheſis 
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bypotheſis fram'd only to be u skreen to ignorance. = 
But to tell you, what we underſtand by inſtinct, our 
opinion is, that it is reaſon in general, but in ſome. . 
creatures more particularly | determined to particular 
objects. In which latter reſpect it is, what we call 
in men a particular genius. And ſince we may fre- 
uently obſerve, that ſome men of but common rea- 
on, excel others of uncommon parts in ſome particu- 
lars; we cannot wonder, that ſome of the inferiour 


creatures ſurpaſs matikind in their peculiar excellen - 


cies, and yet are far below them in their general ca- 
r Fer” 88 5 
: But to the ſeeming appearances of reaſon ſome are 
ready to reply, that an Almighty power can ſo mo- 
delize matter and motion, as to make their effects to 
reſemble the conſequences of reaſon · But we cannot 
dilemble our opinion, that there ſeems to us to be 
ai utter incapacity in the ſubject. And if there be, * 
it conſequently charges the aſſertion with nothing 
leſs than à plain contradiction. But to ſay, that God 
can do what is contradictory, is fo far from aſſerting 


his omnipotence, that it intirely deſtroys it, and con- 


verts it into mere impoten ce. 
Tis true, an over- ruliug providence by a continual. 
influence and direction, can undoubtedly ſo determine 


the organs of brutes, as to make them produce con- 


ſequences no ways diſſonant to the effects of reaſon. 
But ſuch a continual influence and direction are whit 
the defenders of the mechaniſm of brutes will not infiſt 
upon. And yet if they did, this one thing were ſuf- 
ficient to confute'them ;/ namely, That it is the pro- 
perty of wiſdom to at by the moſt eaſy and ſimple 
methods, 5 | 
But the queſtion is uſually ſtarted, What then be- 
eomes of the ſouls of brutes, which are conſequently 
of an immaterial ſubſtance, after their ſeparation from 
their bodies ? To which we return the cuſtomary 
reply; What, if God annihilate their ſouls, when they 
have ſerved the ends of their Creation, when their 
Maker has no further uſe for them, and copſequently 
2 5 Ao 
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no way diſparages his own workmanſhip, by reducing 
them to their primitive non-exiſtence ? 

But what, tho' he do not annihilate their ſouls, 
Can we puny mortals pretend to ſay, that God can. 


not diſpoſe of the ſouls of brutes in the boundleſs re. 


gions of infinite ſpace ? That he may not have uſe, 


for them, tho' intirely inſcrutable to human intellect; 
To deny the poſſibility of ſome unknown diſpoſal, 
what is it but to ſay, That God's thoughts are as our 
thoughts, and his ways as our ways; that our Creator is 
altogether ſuch an one as our ſelves ? y 
Q: We read in Geneſis, chap. i. ver, 1. That God 
created the heavens and the earth. From this text, di. 
vines collect the creation of the world ex nihilo. Now tho 
T don't in the leaſt doubt, but that there are other text; 
of Scriptures from whence the creation of all things ex ni- 
hilo by God may be fairly concluded; yet there appears t 
me, no neceſſuy of underſtanding this text in that ſenſe, 
For ſuppoſing God had fram'd the world out of preexiſtot 
matter, the word RVA» which is here render d create, 
(being frequently applied in the Hebrew original, to ſigniſe 
other actions and effects than a production ex nihilo) might 
have been properly us d by the inſpired writer to ſignifi 
ſuch an operation, and is ſo far from neceſſarily implying 
a produttien ex nihilo, that it is affirm'd never to have 
_ been underſtood in that ſenſe by the Jews themſelves ? 
A. It is confeſs'd, that the word create, does not 


35 neceſſarily import a production ex zihilo, , And in evi- 


dence of this, ſome may be ready to alledge thoſe 
. . words in the ſame chapter, and God created man, &c. 
For man was created out of præexiſtent matter, namely, 

out of the duſt of the ground. But this paſſage is no 
proof of the ſignification of the word, ſince as man 
is a compound of ſoul and body, ſo the expreſſion may 
bear alluſion to the former, which was created out of 
nothing. And this particular alluſion is confirmed by 
the ſubſequent words, in his own image; which muſt 
be allowed to have at leaſt a principal reference, not 
to the body, but the ſoul. But tho* notwithſtanding 
this, we agree with you, that the term crtate, is of 
Py 2 | 2 
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in equivocal import; and that, were there nothing 
elſe to determine the matter, we could gather nothing 
more with any manner of aſſurance from that expreſ- 
ſion, In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, 
than that the divine hiſtory firſt relates the creation of 
the world in general, and then deſcends to the various 
particulars of that creation ; yet the ſubſequent verſe 
determines the preceding one to a more ſtrict, a more 
particular acceptation. For when Moſes in the firſt verſe 


makes mention of the creation of the earth, he imme». 


diately ſubjoyns, and the earth was without form, and. 
void, even after the creation ſpecified before. Whence 
he biſtorically informs us, that God firſt created the. 
matter of which the earth was formed, and then di- 
geſted that rude, ill-ſhapen matter, into ſo delightful, 
ſo beautiful a fabrick. : | 8 

Q. I being in a certain place, heard two perſons, vix. 
A. and B. contending one with the other, concerning the ſouls. 

good men departed this life. A. ſaid, That they went to 

aven. B. deſired to know where that place was, which 
we call heaven ; which was anſwered; in the regions above = 
But B. affirms, that no man can anſwer the queſtion 
therefore I being a ſubſcriber, thought it not amiſs to ſend 
to you to have your opinion where heaven is ? ( 

A, B. was very much in the right, when he af- 
firmed, that the queſtion is unanſwerable; for as the 
Scriptures are ſil ent in the matter concerning a local 
heaven, ſo reaſon cannot ſo much as offer at'a gueſs} 
All therefore that can be ſaid is, that heaven is there 
( whereſcever it be) where God diſplays the beatifick- _ 
viſion to departed ſaints. | te od 

Q. About two nights ago I was in company with ſoms- 
Gentlemen, and among other diſcourſe, a diſpute aroſe con- 


_ cerning the Papiſts worſhipping the hoſt. One ſaid, it was 


Idolaty ; and another denied it: Now there was given 
on both ſides for the confirmation of what they ſaid, but. 
neither of them being confuted, I apply my ſelf to jour ora- 
cle, to know which of them was in the right ? f 
A. Idolatry is to pay that homage to a creature, 
which is due only to the great Creator, who is God over 
Vor. III. * 7 all, 
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all, bleſſed for ever; and ſuch an homage is uſually 

ſtibd divine homage. As therefore Chriſt's body is no 

other than a creature, it neceſſarily follows, thar to | 
pay it the aforeſaid homage cannot poſſibly eſcape the | 
| cenſure of idolatry. 5 | 4. | 
* Q. May marriage be reiterated oftner than once, with- > 


aut offence to God ? St. Paul's expreſſion is, Art thou looſed 

from a wife, ſeek not a wife, &c. Yet in 1 Tim. iv. 

I, 2, 3. he ſpeaks, that in the latter times ſome ſhall | 

depart from the faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits, 1 

and doctrines of devils, Oc. forbidding to marry. 7 
Now (to me it appears) they who forbid the ſame, 


are as is above ſpecified. Pray reconcile the ſame by your c 
embyaſs'd Judgments * FP b 
A. Your firſt quotation from St. Paul is not a pre- t 
cept or command (as may be plainly gathered from p 
the other writings of the ſame Apoſtle ) but barely the F 
a vice of a prudent counſellor. And as this advice may g 
bear relation to Chriſtians of all ages, we beg leave to ry 
repreſent the ſenſe of it in the ſucceeding paraphraſe. p 
* You, who have the gift of continence; you, zo ſh 
* whom it is given to forbear a repeated marriage; you, bi 
5“ if you will be ruled by me, if you will follow the ki 
te direction, I would willingly preſcribe, you will not ur 
« again intangle your ſelves in a ſtate of matrimony, pr 
c nor be willing to be a ſecond time immerſs'd in po 
te temporal concerns, but rather embrace a diſencum- fig 
*« bred life, that you may ſtudy how to pleaſe, not in 
% your wives, but the Lord, and more intirely dedi- poj 
& cate your ſelves to your Maker's ſervice. Tr, | 
But we may conſider too, that this advice was more | -a{ 
particularly ſeaſonable in thoſe perilous, thoſe perſe- Ge 
cuting times, when the ſingle man was by far the he 


happieſt ; the ſingle man who had no wife (that en- 44 
dearing relative) no children, ( thoſe engaging dalli- frie 


ances) to tempt him to apoſtacy for their ſecurity : "Tac 
The ſingle man, who though he had enough to do to info 

rovide for his own ſafety, yet rejoyc'd in this, that $i 
bis ſollicitude was confined to ſuch narrow boundaries. nan 


Your 
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Your ſecond quotation refers not to ſecond mar- 

riages, but to a marriage ſtate in general, which was 

utterly condemned by ſeveral hereticks. And Epipha- 

nius tells us, that this paſſage in St. Paul was verified 

in the Cataphryges, an heretical ſect, whoſe principal 
promoters were Phrygians, But there were hereticks. 

more early than theſe Cataphryges, (for they began 

not to appear till the ſecond century) who forbad 
marriage as an unlawful ſtate. 2 

Q. 1 deſire the definition and diſtinction between the. 

words populate, and depopulate; cauſe moſt Engliſh 

| Dictionaries ſeem to thwart the true ſenſe of the firſt word t 
A. As for the definition you deſire, we muſt ex- 
| cuſe our ſelves, fince definitions belong not to. words, 
but things: And as for the diſtinction between them, 
there is none at all; for they both fignifie to diſpeo- 
b ple, ravage, or lay waſte. They derive their original 
: from Latin words, and retain the ſignifications analo- 
; gous thereunto. To populate, comes from popalo, or 
ö populor. And as thoſe are derived from populous, the 
people, one would be apt indeed to think, that they 


p ſhould ſignifie to people, and not diſpeople. But ar- 
, bitrary uſage has recommended them to us under a. 
p kind of antitheſis ; that is, has ſtamp'd a ſignification 
t upon the derivative directly oppoſite to that of the 
s primitive. And tho? verbs compounded of the pre- 
n poſition de, uſually are of a contrary import to their 
- ſimple originale, yet that it is not always ſo, is ow=-. 
t ing to the foreſaid arbitrary uſage: Whence it is, that 
[= populor and depopulor ſignifie the ſame. | 


| Q. hat can be the meaning, that a young Lady ſhall 
e I always bluſh at the naming (or ſight) of one particular 
e Gentleman : Nay, F in company and never 7 merry. F 

ie he happens to come in, ſhe has immediately a chagrin 

1- adam, and not one word more to ſay. I have an intire 
i- friendſhip with the Lady, and do not in the leaſt believe. 
2 her diſorder to proceed from love; for my ſtricteſt ſcrutiny ; 


to informs me, à dull indifference is her aſcendant  . ; 

at A. The reaſon of the Lady's bluſhes at fight, or 

p naming of that perſon, might be from ſeyeral cauſes. . 
WE EF 2 The 
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The Gentleman might at ſome time have ſaid ſome- 
thing which might ſhock her modeſty, which the fight 
or name of him might recover to her memory : Or 
by accident, he might have ſeen her in ſome manner 
ne never deſigned he ſhould. But we rather believe 


thoſe bluſhes'might ariſe from love. As to the feru- 


tiny you have made, many lovers have concealed their 


paſſion in defiance of the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny ; an inſtance. 


whereof happened once to the knowledge of a Gen- 
tleman of our ſocicty. Some Ladies ſuſpected another 


Lady, then in the houſe with them, to be in love with 


a certain Gentleman, from thoſe very tokens you have 


given, but fhe denying it with a cold indifferency, 


they were reſolved to try an experiment. Knowing 
the Gentleman on urgent buſmefs was to be away a 

fortnight, they contrived it ſo, that two Gentlemen 

Las by accident ) ſhould come to them with burial 
vours, who (upon asking whoſe funeral they were 


at) ſhould fay, as before inſtructed, at that Gentle- 


man's who died ſuddenly. They did as inſtructed, 
upon which the Ladies al caſt their eyes on the ſuſ- 
pected Lady, but ſhe appearing no more concerned 
than if the Gentleman had been wholly a ſtranger to 
her, they diſmiſſed all their ſuſpicions, and partedcom- 
pany. At ſupper time, the Ladies being all called to- 
gether, this Lady was miſſing, on which they went 
to her chamber, but finding the key within, after much 
knocking, without any anſwer, they broke open the 
door, and found the Lady had hang'd her ſelf in her 
garter; upon which, the Lady who contriv'd that 
unhappy thought, went diſtracted; which may be a 
warning to all, how they try ſuch deſperate experiments. 

A I am a young man of 27 years of age, and am 
worth about 300 l. I have aſpiring thoughts, and hope 


ane time or other to be a conſiderable man, yet at preſent - 


J have no other view of being ſo, but that of marrying 4 
prodigious fortune. ] don't like a ſoldier's life, and there- 


fore Ti not venture on it: And as to farming, tho I 


have been moſt. bred to that of axy thing, it is my aver- 
fon ; and I want intereſt to put me into a civil impieymo t. 
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Now upon the whole matter, I ſee nothing but matri- 
mony likely to alter my ambition, and I flatter: my ſelf 1 
fall gain my ends thereby, though I muſt own I did once 
attempt it, by going to the ſame church in the country, that 
a Lady did of a conſiderable fortune, great virtue, and 
charming beauty, I ogled her there, as I did in all other 
publick places I could ſee her, without &er ſpeaking to ber; 
but ſhe too ſoon diſcovered I had gaz d and taken notice of 
her, and prevented my doing ſo any more, by treating me 
after an unuſual manner; but all Ladies may not be ſo 
cruel. Therefore, Gentlemen, pray give me your opinion, 
whether my ambition ts ill grounded? whether ſtranger things 
have not happened, than my making my fortune to a great 
degree by marriage? and whether my friends, becauſe I will 
not give them the cauſe, have reaſon to ſay, I am whims 1 
ical, ignorantly proud, and ambitious ? " 
As you adviſe me, fo I will either decline or continue my 3 
preſent opinion, or follow ſuch rules or directions that you ſhall 
think fit to preſcribe ;. and I heartily deſire your thoughts con- 
cerning it. | 5 
A. Look upon this vanity of yours (Ambition is 
too noble a title for it) as an impulſe from your evil 


JGG ͤ K Wn. 9 FCS | boa Ps £08. i - 


1. genius: for ſince Momus rather than Mars is your aß- 
* cendant, and you Furſt not venture into the wars, you 
4 | 


mult never hope for a conqueſt over a fair lady's heart. 
ch They affect only the brave and bold, where there is 
neither birth nor fortune to plead. - Do you think, 


oy hooping and hollowing after your landlord's dogs mu- 

Jt ſick to charm a lady's ears? or that your skill in fat- 
In tening ſwine, and curing rotten ſheep, will perſuade - 
te. her into an opinion of your addreſs and gallantry? or 
oy your knowledge in dunging land, render her kindneſs 
ope to you prolifick? or all your father's team's of oxen,. 
ent | draw her affeQions after you? no, no, you are popt 
1 out of your element, from which, whilſt you wan- 
” der, you muſt expect only ſuch diſappointments as you 
* have met with. Therefore we adviſe you, to return 
_— to your farm, to lay out your 3ool. in ſtocking your © 
- grounds, and to diſmiſs all vain thoughts of greatneſs, 


rs E 
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my ſtory; there was a gentleman of my acquaintance uſed 
1 ; 


__ 
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Q. I would deſire to know from whence the word ſcot- 
free is deri d? e. | 8 . 
A. Suppoſe your ſelf exempt from paying ſcor and 
lot, and _—_ . good fortune Fill — rin 
5 "bhp don't doubt but ſome of your ingenious ſociety have 
ſeen the curious whiteenamell'd work of Mr. George Pſal- 
manaazaar. As for the beauty of it, I am able enough to judge; 
but for the goodneſs and hardneſs of it, I ſhould be glad to 
haveApollo's opinion. "gl | | 
A. Wecanexperimentally aſſure you, that it is not 
only quite as beautiful, but every way as good, and hard, 
as what is done in the Eaſt Indies; and in one point ſtill 
more exquiſite; for whereas the Indian Fapan will break 
or peel away, if ſtruck with force againſt a hard bo- 
dy, Mr. P/almanaazaar has contrived a way, whereby 
to lay his colours on with ſo much firmneſs, that they 
can be no ways liable to the above-nam'd inconveniency, 
Q. Which is the beſt way to get the love of a young gentle- 


woman who is ſometi.ing coy ? 


A. By affecting the ſame humour, 
Q What ſhoulda man of honour do, that is loved by a la- 
Ay, and loves another! for if he ſhews an mdifference to her 
that loves him, it's not only ill-breeding, bus ill nature. Nor 
can he remove his inclination from her he loves, ſhe being 
as much in love with him. 

A. Sir, if you never addreſs'd the firſt, it can only be 
termed good nature to requite her paſſion with yours: 
but your paſſion for the laſt gives us ground to believe 
you have addreſs'd her, and that her affeQion is the effect 
thereof; if ſo. your honour is there abſolutely engag'd, 
the breach whereof alone can reflect on your good breed- 
wg. ' ve ne 
Q. According to my promiſe, I make bold to trouble you 
with theſe few lines. You know, that 1 ſent you a while ago 
a queſtion, to know whether the ſnake was poiſonous or no, which 
was anſwer'd in Britiſh Apollo in fol. No. 77. wherein I find 
your opinion was inclining, that the ſuake was not poiſonous, 
by your nominating the men that deals in them; and like- 
wiſe I was of the ſame opinion till now. But to return to 
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to keep a ſnake in a box for his fancy, and every morning 
| Kiſed to give it milk; now one morning he gave it ſome mille 
as he was wont to do, and there being alittle left, and his 


d cat ſtanding by, he put it down to her, upon the drinking of 
it, immediately ſhe run mad, and died. This I can juſlifit» 
e upon deſiring in anyof your papers to know the author of thißletter. 
[- A. Suppoſing the matter of fact to be true, it may be 
5 offer'd, that a tmall portion of the ſalival juice of the 
70 ſaake may be inter mix d with the remainder of the milk; 
and tho' it is not commonly found ſo hurtful, yet may 
t itt prove ſo volatile, or cauſe ſuch a fermentation in the 
a, ſtomach of the car, as may produce inordinate motions 
ll of the ſpirits, turning to madneſs and luffocatiuns. _ / 
K Qi. Fray let me know the meaning of this proverb, and 
= | how it became one; viz, let us ſet round and ſquare, like 
di a dog's elbow 7 | A 2 
di A. The meaning of the proverb is to put a trick upon 
V. Apollo, and it firſt became one, from the whimſical produc- 
- 1 15 


tion of your imagination. n 
Q. Why is the four of clubs called WinLING's Wirren? 
A. From one Fames idling, who in the reign of king 
J= James the firſt grew rich by private gaming, and was com- 
er monly obſerved to have the card, you mention, in his 
or hand, and never loft a game but when he miſs'd it, 
E23 Q. Having converſation with a lady for 7 or 8 Years, broke 
a piece of gold, giving her the one half, as a pledge, to be juſt to 


de i Her as long as we both ſhould live. ſhereceived it upon the 
s: ſame account, giving me her word to be the ſame to me, FI 
re would promiſe tobe true to her, and not keep any other woman 
ct company. I agreed to her demands, and was ever juſt to 
d, ker. And I do publickly declare, my thoughts never ſtray- 
d- edfrom her, and the more Tenjoyed her company, the better 

| J loved her. I was always kind to her, and preſented ;her 
2 with very noble preſents, and ſupported her in a great degree 
go ' when ſhe was lowin the world. But a relation leaving her 
ch a legacy of 4 or 500 l. ſhe began to ſight me; and I ſince 
ad Falling under low circumſtances, could not do as formerly, ſhe 
oy bas quite left and forſaken me, I firive all Ican to put her 
* out of my thoughts, but ſhe has wronght ſuch an impreſſion up- 
- an my heart, that I cannot tell how to contain my ſelf. When 
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1040 The BRITISH APOLLO: 
Jam awake, I always think of ber; when aſleep, ſhe diſturb: 
my reſi, Now pray, ingenious gentlemen, your ſpeedy anſwer 
in this caſe, and which way I ſhall nd relief? 8 
A. You ought to look upon the misfortune you now 
labour under, as the chaſtiſement of your ſin for ſo in- 
timate a converſe with a woman, without the previous, 
the neceſſary ſolemnity of marriage. Vou muſt alſo 
plead guilty to the charge of imprudence too, in leav- 
ing the per ſon, for whom he had ſo valuable an eſteem, 
to the enſnaring temptation, of a wavering, an incon- 
ſtant mind. For as every ſin is accompanied with a ſpi- 
ritual, ſo are many witha temporal imprudence. Had 
you ſanctified your converſation with the nuptial cere- 
monies, you had been even ſtill in the happy poſſeſſion 
of that beloved object, which has got ſo intire an aſcend» 
ant of your heart, To make your ſelfealy therefore un- 
der your afflicting circumſtances, t he beſt method is to 
turn the proſpect to behold the diſaſter in another view, 
to behold it as the correction of a father, the ſalutary 
correction of that tender father, who careth for you. And 
would you but confider, that were it not for the ſmart- 
ing diſappointment you ſo muchcomplain of, you had 
probably proceeded in that unwarrantable courſe, and 
might therefore have been undane, undone for ever. 


Would you but conſider, that a gracious God has kindly 


though violently, ſnatch'd you from the devouringflames, 
turnꝭ d you out of that fatal road, that leadeth to deſtruction, 
that lea deth down to the chambers of death. Would you 
but conſider, that God, even in the midſt of judgment 
has remembred mercy; that in as much as you are judg d. 
you are chaſtened of the Lord, that you ſhould not be condemned 
with the world. Would you but confider, ſeriouſly and fre- 
- Quently conſider this, your uneaſineſs would gradually 


wear away; and that which is at preſeiſt a bitter cup, a 


cup mingled with gall and wormwood, would in pro- 
greſs of time be converted into a delicious draught, and 
become ſweeter than honey and the honey comb. Then you 
would change your melancholy note, and be ready to 
ery out with the joyful Pſalmiſt; it is G OO D for me that 
T have been in TROUBLE, that I may learn thy * 
* N : Before 
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mention'd Pſalmiſt, that your affliction was a favour, 
was a ſignal fayour; OLord, thou haſt dealt GRACIOUSLY 
with thy ſervant, according to thy word. Ka 


. 


But ſince you were both ſo ſolemnly engag'd, though | 


forbid ſo: culpable an intimacy, till marriage ſhould have 


made it lawful, you are bound in duty to endeavour to 
uſe the beſt, the moſt prevailing arguments you are maſter 
of, in order to perſuade her to a compliance with the 
commendable purpoſe of unravelling, as far as poſſible, 
the iniquity of your former doings, by a neceſſary, an 
indiſpenſible neceſſary marriage. And though from the 
cauſe of your uneaſineſs, namely, her ſlighting of you, 
you may have little expectation of ſucceſs, yet you are 
under an obligation of a ſedulous application, ſince 
whatever be.the iſſue, you will then have. deliver d your 
own ſoul. - TY 7 
Qu At. the reſurrection, when all the bodies of men aud 
women that have liv'd ever ſmce the beginning of the world, 
whether or no they will diminiſh the ſurface of the earth ? 
A. Since all men at there deceaſe return to that duſk 
of which they were at firſt created, it conſequently fol- 
lows, that when all the ſcattered atoms of mouldered 
carcaſſes ſhall be taken out of the terreſtrial globe, and 
re-united into the ſame individual bodies they were be- 


fore, the globe, (from whence they are taken) cannot 


be otherwiſe than diminiſh'd by. ſo conſiderable a ſub- 
traction. e N 
Q. 4 give me areaſon, why a razor (in froſiy weather) 
dipped in hot water, cuts ſo much eaſier than before dipping ? . 
A. The true reaſon is, that the hot water renders 
the edge of the razor ſomewhat more ſupple, or lefs 
brittle, and conſequently not ſo apt to be broken by 
the hair it is to-be cut, | £ 
Q. Thomas Hadnack. of Breekthorp, 3 miles from: 
Glouczſter, huſbandman from his youth to his death, when- 
he was at meat, winter ur ſummer, within doors or - with» 
out, when he cat, did ſweat on one ſide of his face till he 
drojt, and not on the other. And when at work, did always. 
Y.y 5, . 
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Before I was troubled, I went wrong, but now have 1-kepp: 
thy word, Then you would acknowledge with the fore- 
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1042 The BRITISH APoLLo. 
ſweat on the other ſide of his face and body, and not on 
* that ſide he hid when he eat. He died, of no Palſy or Apo- 
plexy, about the Both year of his age, moſt people believe 
of nothing but old age. His widow is ſtill living. This 
can be atteſted by ſome hundreds of the pariſhioners, He 
died about 6 years ago. 
A. We being not willing to queſtion the truth of 
your relation, (becauſe particular conſtitutions, asap- - 
Pears by the obſervations of many learned phyſi- 
clans, have particular ſymptoms of latent diſeaſes, ne- 
ver diſcovered but by anatomical diſſection after the 
3 is dead, as Bonetus, Schenkins, Foreſtus, and others 
ave obſerved) are of opinion, that Tho, Hadnack muſt 
inſome time of his life — been ſubje& to what phy- 
ſicians call Hemiplegia, or Palſy, affecting one ſide of the 
body only, or at leaſt ſome violent cold, which cramp'd 
and corrugated the tendons and nerves on that fide, ſo 
as to cauſe a ſtiffneſs in them, though not ſufficient 
to cauſe a perfect palſy, at leaſt not obſerved by la- 
bouring men in the ſtrength of their years, but carried 
off by work, and the diſeaſe by repeated labour, to his 
dying day, might be kept off from being fatal to him. 
Now if ſo, it's plain the caſe muſt be nervous, 
and the cauſe of ſweating in different parts, muſt ariſe 
from different motions of the animal ſpirits affecting 
the nerves, If the parts ſweat by excretion of ſerum 
in labour, tis no wonder, becauſe heat arifing from 
motion aCtuates the animal ſpirits ſo, as to drive out 
the ſerum to the outward parts of the body by expan- 
fion of the pores. | But if the parts ſweat where the 
nerves have any way been corrugated, or otherwiſe 
violently hurt, that ſweat ariſes by contraction of the 
nerves, as {ſweat following great pain is very common; 
by which means the ſerum iſſues through the skin, as 
accidentally relax'd, cauſing what we generally call 
cold ſweats, which we take to be the caſe of Thomas 
Hadnack, who had an cflux of ſerum, called mador, from 
his face, cauſed by an irregular motion of the nerves 
in the face, or tendons of the muſcles ſerving to ma- 
ſtication, formerly by ſome cauſe or other unobſery'd, 
| | affecting 


C 
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Weg the nerves thereunto belonging from whence - 


proceeded his ſweat in eating, different, we are apt to 
believe, from what proceeded from labour, though 
you gave us not the critical obſervation of the nature 
of his ſweat. 4 | BY : 1 

. The extraordinary ſatisfaftion I have received from 
Pn. ons 8 zo trouble you with the affairs of 


one that would be proud of an anſwer from ſo mgenious a 


1 deſcended from a family that were both truly noble, 
and great, though am at . under but indifferent cir- 
cumſtances, yet avers'd to the general flupidity of an iu- 
different life: for there be ſuch ſparks of actiuiiy and emu- 
lation within me, as render my thoughts uneaſy. My ge- 
nius prompts me to the field; for if I but read any vidte- 


| ious news, of battles, triumphs, &c. Im tranſported beyond 


my ſelf, and ſeem elevated beyond the common pitch of lus- 
manty. 


\ Methinks I would advance my ſelf ſo as to be ſervice- 


able to my country in general, and 10 retrieve the luſir of 


my anceſtars, to be beneficial in the capital virtue, charity, 


and to lead an unblemiſh'd life before God and man. 


A. We adviſe you by all means to cheriſh thoſe ſeeds 


of Virtue, till they flouriſh, ſo as to retrieve the glory 


of your family, and render you an ornament to your 
country. | 


Q. Seeing you do not allow engel; to be of either ſex, 


1 why then is the maſculine title given them on all oceaſion, 
Whenever they appeared in former times, either to men or 


women ? : 3 
A. Becauſe we have no other way of diſtinguiſhing 


perſons, than by the maſculine or feminine gender, and 


are therefore neceſſarily obliged to give them the title 
of the ſuperior ſex. 

Q. Reading your Apollo of the 1 9th inſtant about water- 
ſpouts, was willing to give you this relation, thinking your 
anſwer wide from the matter. On the 4th of Auguſt laſt, 


being on board one of her Majeſty's ſhips of war, in the 


lat. of 40, about 40 leagues weſting from the burlings, 


between 10 and II a clock in the forenoon, we ſaw 4 or 5 
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1044 The BRITISH APoLLo. 
water. ſpouts at à great diſtance, one of which of an extra- 

* Ordinary bigneſs, at the ſame time calm weather, and fea 
 Jmonth; but what little air there was, was about E. and 
E. N. E. our courſe N. and N. by W. the ſpout appear- 
ed in the W. and W. by S. the great ſpout drew nearer 

| * #5, that in half an hour we could hear the roaring, and 


ſee the foaming of the ſea at the bottom of the ſpout or pil- 


: lar, which was of a conſiderable thickneſs, and not very 
high, prodigious clouds of water ſpreading from it, reſem- 
bling the ſhape of a vaſt tree. Now perceiving it to draw 
 Girzttly upon us, and having no wind to wear our ſhip, or 
- make way a. head, this uncommon enemy put the ſailors un- 


der a dreadful conflernation, being of opinion, if it ſhoull 


come athwart-ſhip, as it direlily pointed, the ſbip intercept- 
ing its communication with the ſea, would cauſe that ſea 
of water that was in the cloud tofall upon our heads, which 
in all likelihood muſt have been our deſtruction. Our officers 

too all the precaution imaginable, asfurling the ſails, making 
- Cloſe the hatches,” ſecuring the ports, and the like; then as 
' Joon as it came within gun-ſhot, fired a gun with an 8 pound 

ball at it, after which it came (us near as I could guefs, 

in leſs than 6 minutes) up to us, the roaring ſill leſſening 
after the firing the gun; it pleaſed God, it only bruſh'd 
our larboard quarter, and did us no damage. It flung a 


- could diſcern it as it were a ſirong whirlwind in compaſs of 
the pillar, gathering up the water when paſs, ſtill leſſening, 


and went away in vaſt clouds. Now it is certain, the water- 
ſpouts, moved for ſome leagues without any wind or current, 
and what was, was contrary; which if cauſed by fire under 
- the fea, one would think ſhould abide in one place, and of- 
ten be ſeen at that place, and ſometimes in the night, which 
mariners tell me never was heard of. Pray your further 
opinion, as alſo of the firing the gun, it being frequent {or 
ſhips to fire at them when they ſee any near; nay, when they 

have no guns, to blaze a cuttace in the air. | 
A. Suppoſing the truth of your relation in all its 
. - moſt minute circumſtances, it ſeems rather to confirm 
than invalidate gur opinion, concerning the cauſe * 
5 4 | 9 0 Lac 


' pretty deal of water into our cabin- galleries, and as it paſsd, 


till about the diſtance of gun. ſhot it wound up its bottom 
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the water · ſpouts. For ſince they happen in calm wea- 


ther, and the ſea being ſmooth, it is a plain argument 


that they are not occaſioned by any violent agitation 
from without, but By ſomething within the ſea. You 


tell us alſo, that as it paſſed by, you could diſcern it 


zs it were a ſtrong whirlwind. But what is this 


whirlwind but air or vapours, violently breaking out 
of the fea? And what is more likely to be the cauſe 
of their ſo breaking out, but that internal heat or fire 
contained in ſome concavity of the earth under the 


fea? You add, that the water-ſpouts you ſaw moved 
for ſome leagues without any wind or current. That 


ſhews ſtill, that it was ſomething from within which 
determined their motion this way or that way, .and 
which we may very well ſuppoſe to be ſome /Jibter- 
ranean heat or fire not fix'd\ in one particular place, 
but at different times kindled in different places. and 
concavities of* the earth, and following the different 
turnings and windings of them. As for their never 


being ſeen in the night, that may be called in que- 


ſtion: But ſuppoſe it were ſo, that does not argue 
there was never any at that time, ſince they may paſs 
by unſeen. We think the firing of a gun may he of 
ſome uſe by the motion it cauſes in the air, which 
way cauſe ſome alteration in the courſe of theſe wa- 
ter-ſpours : But the blazing of a.cutlace ſeems ta be 


very inſigniffeant. | 64 


Q By order I'm going, 

A my name i; james Lowing, 

With full ſpeed for to carry to Holland, 
Such a pacquet - of letters, 
Which come from my betters, 

That ſome ] believe go to Noland, 
To France I've a pacquet, 
T believe they don't lack it, | | 

For it's full of hard words to great Lewis . 
'Tis to put him in mind, 
He's of Pharaoh's kind, 

And that he'll in the ſea make good brewis; 
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Weſe are (uch harſh menaces, 
That he'll make. grimaces, - 
And ſend for his grandſon with ſhes, Sir 3 
To ſhew bim thoſe lines, 
And that Britain deſagns 
Him another darł leſſon to read, Sir. | 
To Rome I've another, 
For now there's a pot her, 
Bout waging & war with their foes 3 
I believe, and do think, 
There's a dammable flink, 
And the Emperor won't kiſs bis toes: 
With all ſpeed now I 1 
To your godſhip do hie, 
To know 723 any to ſend : 
F not, would you deſire, 
0h ! thou lramed great ſire, 
That your Chariot you would to me lend. 
| A. Was not tho etan's fall 
An example to all, | 
Who would meddle with things too ſuperior 3 
And are you ſo ſublime, 
As our chariot to climb, 
When a cart won't Re too inferior? 
But to you, as a friend, 
Theſe inſtructions we ſend, WIE 
That you'd forthwith deſiſt your tien; 5 
Leſt the letters you bring, 
Should procure you a ſwing, 
Or at leaſtwiſe a Bridewell collation, 
Q. Ne glorious bards of race divine, 
Look down, and to my words incline 3 
On you Parnaſſus hill I ſtood, 
And ſaw your wits, how great, bow good 
One I . be; but ah ! arn t, 
Yet ſtill me don't deny this grant. 
J labour under a diſeaſe, 
O quickly, quickly lend me eaſe; 
And tell me which I'd beſt 70 do, 
To run to ÆEſculapius, or you ? 
| ea A. Since 
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N cure the head, and be the 7 
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A. Since your diſeaſe you thus declare, 
We grieve that you in pickle are; | 
You muſt to Zſculapins go, 


For Phabus will be much your foe ; 
That curing God will mend your ail, 


Or if he will not mind your letter, . | 
There's Mercury can do it better, 
However, friend, one caution heed, | 
Rhime evener, if you hope to ſpeed ; . 
For we were ſhock'd to ſee the lines, dear brother; 
Speak p/alm at one end, and the x at other. 
Q. Why is the north wind colder than the ſouth ? * 
A. Becauſe we are north of the ſun, and conſes 


quently the north wind proceeds from regions at a 
greater diſtance from the ſun, * 


Q. Is there any neceſſary trade which providence has | 


placed a man in, that juſtly renders ſuch perſon ridiculous ? 
Is it not both unchriſtian and ungenerous, to ridicule a man 
for no other reaſon, than only his being ſome neceſſary trade ? 
But à taylor being as neceſſary a calling as any other han- 
dicraft, how can the ingenious Apollo peed of the 
forementioned charge, for calling (with the vulgar) 4 


knows, he may be both a good man, and a good chriſtian too? 


{aylor, the ninth part of a man, &c. when for ought he 


Ai. Tis ſtrange you ſhould charge a reflection upon 
our invention, which was made before our grand- 


father's days; what we ſaid on it, was only from 


what occaſion it firſt became a jeſt. If after we were 


free with one, who attack'd us in the name of a 
taylor, we expect to be excuſed, in taking the fame 
liberty with others as they take with us. | 
Q: What is the cauſe of having a pimple upon the 
tongue; And fron whence did that ſaying come, That one 
hath told a lye. And in anſwering it ſoon, you will oblige 
your frind, E. W ? | | 
A. A pimple upon the tongue generally proceeds 
from ſharpneſs or heat of the blood, ſtomach, or the 


like: And as lying is the common and unpardonable 


crime 
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crime of that member, fo is it morally obvious to 
impute any of its misfortunes to its offences. 
Q: Laa wits that are ſo great, ; 
Which makes your papers take, - 
I pray, reſolve me one queſtion, 
About a friend of mine, 
Who in former time 
Did make great reſolution. 
W his love be kind, 
Rare temper'd, ſweet mind, 
Aud all that could pleaſe a fair creature 3. 
But that laſted ſhort, 
. For he's grown very ſmart, 
Aud abuſes whene'er he comes near her. 
Therefore, Apollo, 
For my brains are ſhallow. 
Reſolve me, I pray, what to do; 
How I may rule 
This tanmanerly fool, 

And 1 ſhall ever be obliged to vou? 

A. By all means, prithee write, 
And a fatyr indite, __ 

Since there's reaſon ſufficient to blame him : 

Let it point blank appear, 
As thy numbers are here. 

And *tis twenty to one but thou'lt ſhame him: 

Q. I am a widow ( and in buſmeſs): Two perſons at 
this time court me for a wife; One of which is a Tradef- 
man and in buſmeſs, clear of the world, and loves me 1 
think in my heart. f | | 

Me other is a Gentleman, at preſent out of buſineſs, an 
honeft character, but little or no eflate. This man I can 
love in my heart better than the other. I being à widow, 
and hearing of your great fame in reſolving theſe queſtions, 
moſt humbly requeſt your advice, Which of theſe perſons to 
make choice of ; they are both honeſt men, and I am re- 
ſolved to change my condition? 

A. From the foregoing account, two motiyes ap- 
pear on the Tradeſman's behalf : Firſt, His preſent 


proſperity ;, and ſecondly, His real. affection towards | 


Tou. 


d 
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you. Likewiſe, there are two more on the Gentle - 
man's behalf: Firſt, His good character; and ſecondly, 
Your hearty affection towards him. Now the queſtion 
is, whether or not the latter hath any real kindneſs 
for you, or whether his addreſſes be not founded upon 
intereſt ; if ſo, we adviſe you to diſcharge him, and 
cleave to the thriving and amorous Tradeſman : But 
if the Gentleman's pretenſions be fincere, and your af- 
fection meets with ſuitable returns, let m by. all 
means be the ſubject of your choice, ſince *tis love, 
and not riches, that is capable of procuring the greateſt 
happineſs. | 

Q M. Se. Evremont in his, works tells us, That the 
different aims. of the kings of Rome, were prejudicial to 
the growth of the Roman ſtate. Your opinion of the caſe t 
A. With deference to fo great a man, we are hum- 
bly of opinion, that we may revert his ſentiments of 
the matter, and not improbably conclude, that of ſe- 
cond cauſes there was none ſo viſibly ſubſervient ta 
the enlargement of the Roman ſtate, than thoſe diffe- 


tent aims and deſigns he ſpeaks of. Romulus (the 


founder of Rome) was one of the greateſt heroes of 


the age; but his warlike temper. ſpurred him on to 


ſuch haſty enterprizes, as were not far from proving 
the deſtruction of his new built city. In evidence of 
which, we appeal to his famous conteſt with the 
Sabines, which oblig'd him to ſubmit to very ſevere 
conditions, For his own. ſecurity put him. under the 
neceſſity of admitting the Sabines as fellow-inhabitants 
with his own ſubjects, and Tatius their King, as part- 
ner in the government. And as though all this were 
too inconſiderable a diſgrace, the Romans receiv'd the 


name of Owirices (a name very familiar to the ora- 


tors of ſucceeding ages) from Cures, the metropolia 
of the Sabmes. And tho' Romulus enacted ſome good 
laws, yet he left the Romans but little better than a. 
rude, unciviliz d, undiſciplin'd mob, And therefore. 
the prudent choice of Numa Pompilius, who was ſon- 
In-lawy to the foremention'd Tatius, was the fortunate. 


occaſion, that a ſucceſſor of the ſame enterprizing ge- 
| nius 
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nius with a martial Romulus, did not graſp at the ter- 
ritories of others to the forfeiture of his own. For 
Numa, who was a man not of arms,' but ſtudy, and 
endued with all the accompliſhments of a peaceful 
prince, rechim'd the falvage diſpofition of his ſubjects, 
refined their unpoliſh'd temper, inſtituted religion, that 
principal baſis of all government, and redüced the Ro- 
mans to ſo excellent a conſtitution, as to leave them a 
robuſt, tho? yet an infant ſtate. Bur had another Numa 
ſucceeded this, a tedious ſucceſſion of unactive peace 
might have too much ſoften d their unexercis'd diſpo- 

ſition, might have unbent their martial temper, and 
effeminated their minds with luxuriant cafe. But this 
was happily prevented when another Romulus aroſe, 
when Tullus Hoſfilius was ſeated on, the throne. For as 
he could not but obſerve, that his people were now 
ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd at home, and therefore bet- 
fer prepar'd for acquiſitions abroad; ſo he reſolv'd to 
train them up afreſh in the ſchool! of Mars, and im- 
prove both their diſcipline and courage by engaging in 
a war with a neighbour ſtate. And then he ſoon taught 
the inhabitants of Alba, by an intire deſtruct ion of their 
City, that war and peace in an alternate, in a due ſuc- 
c eſſion, may wonderfully advance a tenderg overnment. 
Tullus left the Romans to his ſucceſſor Aucus Martius, 
in a very flouriſhing condition, and able to make new 
additions to their envied conqueſts. But Ancus, as though 
he were conſcious what advantages had accrued from 
the fore-mentioned alternations of war and peace, en- 
deavoured to tranſeribe the practice of the pacifick 
Numa, and not ſuffer peace to miſs its turn, But when 
his neighbours, ſuppoſing him a coward, invaded 
his territories, he repaid the viſit in an unwelcome 
manner, and made them deplore the raſhneſs of their 
attempt. But tho' he encreaſed the glory of the Ro- 
man arms, and obtain'd the character of a great war- 
riour; yet we may not unreaſonably ſuppoſe, that his de- 
fire of a peaceful reign might ſo far reſtrain the ſallies 
of a martial flame, as happily to become the cauſe, 


| that he never made excurſions beyond bis ſtrength, ne- 
8 1 ver 
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ver ventur'd further than either prudence or neceſſity 


would juſtify his conduct, Now Rome was more 
than ever a terror to her neighbours, and able to bear 
another warriour on the throne. And therefore Tar- 
quinius Priſcus rival'd his predeceſſor, and conquer'd 
twelve different ſorts of people within the boundaries 
of Tuſcany, Whence by the way we may obſerve, 
what petty conqueſts the Roman were in thoſe early 
days, though ſurprizing in proportion to the times 


and other circumſtances, Rome by this time had made 


ſo conſiderable a figure among her jealous neighbours, 
that ſhe wanted a king, who ſhould be both of a mar- 
tial genius to maintain her conqueſts, to chaſtiſe re- 


volters; and withal, of a peaceful temper, to make re- 


gulations in the ſtate, to ſettle her affairs at home, 
and not only make her equal to the acquiſitions ſhe 


. was already miſtreſs of, but prepare her alſo for future, 
for greater ones, 


And that Servius Tullus was ſuch an 
one as this, was the very king ſhe wanted; he gave 
ſufficient demonſtration, by both his foreign and do- 
meltick enterprizes. Such was his ſucceſs in war, 
that he merited the glory of a threefold triumph: ſuch 
was the model of his government ar home, that no 
number of triumphs could equal his applauſe. For note 
withſtanding the battles which he fought, be ſo ad- 
mirably ſettled the civil conſtitution, as to pave the-way 
for Tarquinius Superbus to exert his active, his aſpiring 
genius, not only in defenſive, but offenſive wars. 

But to confirm the premiſſes, we wou'd remind you, 


that the ſeverities the Romans afterwards underwent 


from Porſenna king of Ciuſium, from Brennus king of 
the Gauls, from Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and from the Car- 
thaginians, abundantly demonſtrate, that they ow'd not 
only their ſecurity, but their glory, to a cautious as 
well as a brave procedure; and that had not ſome of their - 
kings been a kind of Cunctatares Fabii, they might have 
ſeen their enemies, not only as their poſterity did Man- 
ribal at their, gates, but within their walls. And in 
further evidence of this, we may inſtance in the 
brave, but raſh Athenians, who were ſuch ſpeedy, _ 
TR 7 
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© haſty conquerors,” as to run themſelves out of breath. 


as to outſtrip their own glory, and fatally out-conquer 
their own ſecurity, | a 1 
Pray give me your opinion concerning weakly women, 
how for the 3 Gove the porn torch There 
was lately a gontlewoman of my acquaintance, all the time 
- of her being with child, was troubled every day, two or 
three times & day, with ſtruggling hyſterical fits, and ſwoon- 
ing away much oftner ; yet now is deliver d of a very fins 
bey. All the time of her being with child, ſhe eat ſo li- 
ile viduals as is incredible to believe. 
A. We will allow they often have ſtrong children, 
tho not generally the ſtrongeſt ; which may as often 
proceed from the health and: ſtrength of the father, 
And tho' a woman be of a weak conſtitution, yet may 
ſhe be healthy wirhal, bear healthy children, and by a 


regular courſe of life, ſpin out more years than a ſtronꝑ 


er perſon. But as to the gentlewoman here ſpecify d, 
ſhe may be naturally very healthy, and hyſterical only 
upon the account of childbearing, the expence of ſpi- 
rits towards the nutriment of the infant at that time 


' {& diſordering her, and not the ill quality of the blood 


or juices. | y 
Q. Hear, great Apollo! at whoſe powerful ſhrine, 
An humble ſuppliant begs your aid divine; , 
The youth I love does every virtue boaſt, 
Aud among others, that which charms me moſt; 
His conftancy : for he has lov'd before, 
And tho the leauteous nymph is now ne more, 
Met ſtill he loves, and what cauſes me new care, 
Ts, that he loves, and muſt like me deſpair. 
But could Aurelia be recall d again, 
© That happy fair, who o'er his heart did reign; 
Could ſhe return in all her blooming charms, 
And with an equal paſſion meet his arms; 


What he were bleſs'd, whate er becomes of me; 
But ſince tis vain to wiſh what cannot be, 
uſtruci me, how his grief may be remov'd, 

Or how retrieve the loſs of that dear maid he lov d? 


- Even then, methinks, I could bepleas'dto ſee, 7 


A. No 
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A. No means can ſave the youth, or eaſe his pains, 
But what Lacinda's healing breaſt contains? 


None can the great affliction ſure remove, 


But ſuch a gen rous, ſuch tranſcendent love: 
Bright nymph, proceed, the mighty cure purſue, 
Act the phyſician, and the patient too. 


Let virtue's light thy matchleſs worth betray⸗ 


And wholeſome rules thy noble flames diſplay, 
So ſhall the lover former ſorrow ceaſe, 

And ſo Lucinda too improve her eaſe: 

So ſhall the youth embrace a recent fire, 

And fo the nymph obtain her chaſt deſire. 

Q Two young gentlewomen and my ſelf being in company 
with three young lagies, about twenty years of age each, aud 
alſcourſing of matrimony, the ladies unanimouſly agreed, that 
they ſhould think themſelves happier, if marry'd, not to 
with their husbands, than ever to lye with them; alledg- 
mg, that the chief motive to induce &er a one of them to 
alter their flate, ſhould be for the converſation which a con- 
jugal ſtate can afford. Now, gentlemen, I beg your opinion, 
whether you really think they are to be parallell'd in the u- 
niverſe, or whether they ſpoke cordially? It is real matter 
of fac, and I have expreſs'd it in the moſi modeſt terms, 

4. Now perhaps, gentleman, you may think you 
have given us a happy opportunity of upbraiding the 
fair ſex, and rendering that old verſicle applicable: 
Mulieri ne credas, ne mortue quidem. 

But you are really miſtaken. We have a better o- 
pinion of the ladies diſpoſitions, and think them the 
product of a ſerious conſideration, as judging ſuch a 
fleeting pleaſure altogether inſatisfadtory, in reſpect to 
the ſeries or train of afflictions, which attend its con- 
ſeguences. „ | 

Qi From whence proceeds the heat of the liver; and whe- . 
ther this is the whole occaſion of heat and pain in the head, 
and unnatural fluſhings in the face, eſpecially ajyer eating 
and drinking, or coming out of the cold to the fire; or 
ther this diſorder ariſes from à ſcorbutick taint, and impu- 
ies of the blood? _ r Eo 500 
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A. The beat of the liver then proceeds from immo- 
derate exerciſe, paſſions of the mind, drinking hotli- | 
qours: or it is cauſed from choler generated or lodg'd fo 
therein, by ſome obſtruction of the gal- bladder, w hence af 
1 we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the blood ſufficiently taint- in 
B ed, and capable of creating the ſymptoms abovemen- 
tion'd, though other cauſes may concur to the further in 
production of them. . 
Q. Since the rich and the poor, 
Lord, taylor, and whore, 
Send queſtions, which weekly you anſwer; 
I thought too I might 
\ Some verſes indite, 
Which in neither a lye nor romance, Sit, 
Tame Vulcan's my fire, — 
Ms trades in the fire, 
= And make Jove's invinſible thunder; 
1 But not loving jars, 
© He fell from the ſtars, 
==  _ Refuſorg bright Lemnos to plunder. 
3 Being willing to raiſe | 
My fortune ſome ways, 
A Indy of fortune I doat on: 
Now ſay, uncle Titan, 
Vo I ſhall gain this bright one, | 
Not fool d like the wiſe men of Gotham, 
A. And will not the ſcorns 
Of thy father's large horns, 
Thy thoughts of ambition detain ? 
Thy aim is too high, 
3 e th* ui apply, 5 
— And forge not ſach whims in thy brain. | 
b Q. 4 Lady deſires to know why a Gentleman, a friend 
of bers is always very coquet to her in his drink, and never 
fo at other times ? 
A. Becauſe folly is the common effect of drun- 
kennels, and he or ſhe that pretends to act that part, 
may properly be ſaid to be either drunk, or delirious. 
Q. Why does a cold affect the voice ſo at to make 4 
wan hoarſe ? 


* 
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A. Becauſe, as a cold creates a roughneſs in the 


throat, ſo the air that paſſes from the lungs to the 


formation of the voice, while reverberated from the 
aſperities of the throat, muſt be | conſequently harſh, 


in proportion to the greatneſs of thoſe àſperities: 


Q Whence comes the proverb, Rome was not built 
in one day? Tours, J. Troubleſome. * OY 
A, Real) „Mr. Troubleſome, we believe the original of 
the proverb you mention, to be a moral only ſtrengthened 
by example, For as Rome by gradual advarices, grew 
the miſtreſs of the wniverſe from an obſcure original, 
there could certainly be nothing more likely to excite 
a patient perſeverance and elaborate application to in- 
duſtry, than a remembrance of the example given us 
in that proverb. 8 es 
Q. Which in your opinion is the beſt of theſe French 
Poets, Boileau, Moliere, or La Fontaine? Pets 
A. Where ſeveral perſons are in different ways of 


writing, ſeverally excellent, *tis a matter very diffi- 


cult to ſay downright which is the be/7 Poet. Had you 
ask'd, which was the beſt epic, hie, or dramatic 
prez, we had eaſily, inform'd you. 
Q. Why ſhould people ſay when they fee a woman they 


like, chat ſhe makes their mouths water, when tis obſer- 


Y-vable that winegar, lemons, and other ſharp things have 


only that effect: Is it not an ill compliment to the Lady? 
A. Not at all, Madam, fince tis not ſharp things 
only, but the moſt temptatious, the moſt delicious 
atables which produce ſuch ſenſations in us: But the 
ſiying is metaphorically deduced from the real effect 
of that kind, cauſed by the ſight of any deſired eatable. 

Q. Is ſpirting frequently prejudicial to health, and in 
Wat manner ? 

A. Spitting is beneficial or injurious, according to 
the nature of the conſtitution, or ſtate of the body. 


It is helpful in aſtmatick, pleuritick, and corpulent 
bodies; and it is hurtful in thin, lean, hectick, or fe- 


britick bodies ; the retention of the /aliva in theſe 
aſt being highly neceſſary towards the diluting and 
efrigerating of the blood, | 

- Q. Why 
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. Why does mutton cool ſooner than any other meat! 

4 Becauſe the fat of that meat is of a barder con · — 
ſiſtence: than the fat of any other meat. | 

Q: Pray tell me the reaſon why, when men are got 
into a ads, are ſo far from being made to 
believe they are ſo ba be G- 
= - A. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not really ſen. 
1 ſible of their illneſs. For the hectick fever, which ate 
1 tends conſumptions, preys upon the body in ſuch a 
dieluſive manner, as decays the patient with a ſhew of 

health, but certainly, tho“ (lowly ſends him to his | 
grave, according to the ingenious Dr. Garth. 

Whilſt meager Pehijes gives a ſilent blow, 

Her rex are ſure, . t her advances flow : 


No loud alarms, nor fierce aſſaults are ſhown, „ 
She ſtarves the fortreſs firſt, then takes the town. A 
Q. Harmonious bards, whoſe eloquence improves, A 
Not only Albion's town, but rural groves ; 
Tour lines, even me (a ruſtick ) doth inſpire, 
To ſang of beauty, love, and 72 deſire ; 
e . e reaſon aid my blooming years, 
: thoſe. unmanly needleſs fears, 
- afar rat my mind, my ſoul depreſs, 40 
— with the lovely Daphne I am bleſs. TD 4 
be ſervile paſſion Ry miy 22 bind, _ : =o 
*Þ ben ſhe appears ſhe over-awes my SIE | | ; 
: Alibo the virtuous nymph is condeſcending kind. Ai 
A. Alas! Fond Sir, how ſtrangely you proceed, AQ 
Your odd requeſt has ſpoke you young indeed; Ad 
Moore like a novice than a dard you move, Ad; 
= What! ask for reaſon, yet pretend to love! Ap 
= | | . ak 
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